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FOREWORD 



IN describing the origin and development of the pianoforte^ 
notice has been taken only of snch efforts and inventions as 
lent themselves to evolution, or have stood the test of time. 
Therefore no mention is made of mere freak instnimentSy ancient 
or modem, nor of the many f raitless efforts of inventors whose 
aim seemed to he merely to produce ** something different," either 
for commercial reasons or to satisfy the cravings of their own 
imagined genius. 

Great pains have been taken, however, to give full credit to those 
who sueeessfnlly developed ideas which in their original crudeness 
seemed impracticable. It often happens, as in the case of the 
** overstrung system," that an idea is bom, tried, discarded, lies 
dormant for generations, before the genius appears who can 
render it adaptable for practical use. 

It is to be regretted that we are still without guiding laws for 
the construction of the pianoforte, but the thinking piano maker 
of the present has the great advantage of past experiments from 
which to leam what not to do in his efforts to improve the piano. 

The curiosity hunter, and student who desires more detailed 
information regarding iiast experiments In piano constmction, 
will find entertaining and instractive reading in the various publi' 
cations on the pianoforte enumerated elsewhere. 

Oreat confusion exists among the various writers on the piano- 
forte regarding the names of the older keyed instruments. 
Clavicytherium, Clavichord, Si)inot, VirgiTial, and Harpsichord 
are often confounded with one another, and some writers use 
** Clavier " for all these instruments. 
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FOREWORD 



In order to eecnre aocnraey, I followed the develoimieiLt dirono- 
logieallv, as the most trnstwortby aathorities record it, aiming 
always to give a clear description in as few words as possible, 
because this work is written for those who desire to know, and 
who do not care merely to be entertained. 

liein^ limited in scope to past events, the author regrets espe- 
cially liial no parti( ulai mention eoultl be made of the valuable 
labors of Henry Ziegler, Frank J. Conover, Kiehard W. Oertz, 
PanI G. Meliliu and others, wlio are earnestly engaged in improv- 
ing the heritage left us by the masters of the past. 

Tn submitting this volume to the reader, the author desires to 
exjiress his thanks to Messi s. Theodore C Steinway, William E. 
Wiieelock, Melville Clark, J. H. White, George B. Kelly, Ludwig 
J'>os('n(lorfpr, Josef Ilerrburger, Jr., Siegfried Hansing, Paul 
de Wit and Morris Steinert, for their kind and valuable assistance, 
without which the work would lack much important data. 



CoviKA, Califobkia, 
April, 1911. 
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PART ONE 



Technical Development of the Pianoforte 



CHAPTER I 



The Phototype of the PuiroroBTB 



The Monoehord 



iHIS instmment was used by Pythagoras (582 B. C.) for 



ezperiments regarding the mathematical relations of 



^ mnsical sounds. A single string, presumably catgut, was 

strung over a wooden box. Directly underneath the string a strip 
of paper was glued to the top of the box, on wliich the sections 
and subdivisions corresponding with the intervals of the scale 
were marked. Pressing the string down upon a given mark, and 
then plucking it, a tone was produced, high or low, according to 
the place of the scale where the string was held down with the 
finger. 





Monoehord, 582 B.C. 
87 
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The monochord came into universal nse among the Greeks, and 
also in the Bonuin churches as an instrument to sound the keynote 
for choros singing. To assure a quicker and espedaUy more cor- 
rect intonation, Guide of Arezzo (about 100 A. D.) invented the 

movable bridge under the string of the monochord.* 




Chinew Ke, 2(ifiO B.C. 



After the invention of the movable bridge for the monochord 
further improvements came rapidly. The davis (keys), which 
came in use on church organs shortly after the year 1000 A. D., 

were applied to the monochord, which then was built with more 
than one string. Each chivis, or key, had a tangent, or pricker. 
As soon as the clavis was ])ressed down, this tangent would prick 
the string on the proper division of the scale and thus assure the 
sounding of the correct tone required for the guidance of the 
singers. 

The use of the clavis soon led to an increase in the number 
of strings and during the 12th and 13th centuries many experiments . 

* The Chinese as early as 2650 B.C. used an instrument called " ke," far superior to 
the monodwrd. The he had tttf etringe atnuig over a wooden tiox apimiKiiiiately Ave 
feet long. Each string was »\mn of eighty-one fine silk threads, and of WoA fcngtt 
that an experionrr<l plavor o<mi1iI, by pmpor rniiniptilntinn, produce the Uppvt and hnicr 
fifth of each tuiie on the hiring which he pricked ur plucked. 

Later on the ke vna improved bgr the use of movahle bridgee, one for eadi atring; 
the mimber of strings was rcdueod to twenty-five, and the bridges wpr<» nrranp'd in 
groups of five, each group distinguished by a different color; — ^group 1, blue; 2, red; 3, 
yellow; 4, white; 5, black. This indicates that the Chinese understood the relation 
of cdois to tone. It can readily be eeeii that an expert performer could produce a great 
variety and comhination of tones by aid tli<> niovuhlp bridges. TndiH>d Oio Chinese 
OOBflidered the ke the acme of musical instruments, and the virtuosos and masters of 
tlM ke spoke of tt and ite nee ae enthnaiaatiealfy and admiringly as Badi and Beethoven 
spoke of the davieboid nearly 4,000 years later. 
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were made to construct an instrument which would give all the 
notes of the scale correctly. 

These experiments led finally to the invention of the daviey- 
therinnu" 

The Clavicytherium 

This is an instrument in which the strings were arranged in 
the form of a triangle (harp form). The strings were of 

catgut, and sounded by the pricking of a quill plectra, fastened 

to the end of the elavis. Fetis believes that tlie clavicytherium 
was invented in Italy about 1300 and afterwards copied and im- 
proved by the Germans. The efforts to improve the instnmtent 
finally developed the clavichord." 




Clavicytherium, 14th Centuiy 



The Clavichord 

The first clavichords, built during the 15th century, had only 
20 or 22 strings of brass, which were made to vibrate, not by pluck- 
ing or pricking, bnt being agitated through the pressure of a 

tangent (a brass pin flattened on top) fastened to the elavis. Tlie 
form of the clavichord was similar to the later square piano. 
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Toward the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century, 
it was improved so mnch that it became the favorite keyed instrn- 
ment of the period. It maintained its siipieiiiacy during tiii! ISth 
century, \on^ after the appearance oi' the pianoforte. The accom- 
panying picture shows a clavichord with 50 keys (there are some 

in existence with 77 keys) and a 
soundboard with 5 bridges, simi- 
lar to the Chinese ke. The sonnd- 
board covers only half of the in- 
strument, tlie part where the keys 
are located being open of neces- 
sity. 

The clavichord usually has 
more keys than strings, since 
the tangent, in strikincf, gives 
tone and jtitch at the same time. 
Most chiviciiords have two keys 
to each string, some three, while 
on the earlier clavichords we find 
two tangents fastened to one key, 
and the performer had to manipu- 
late the key so as to make each 
tangent .strike at the proper 
place. This was rather difficult 
and made the execution of any 
but the simplest compositions 
almost impossible. Still, it 
was not until 172.1 Hint a davicliord was const ructed by 
Daniel Fabor of Germany, which had a separate string and 
key for each note. To prevent vibration and consequent irri- 
tating sounding of the shorter part of the string when agitated 
by the tangent, a narrow strip of cloth was interlaced with the 
strings. 




daviebord, leth Centuiy 
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Thus the clavichord j^ossessed four of the most vital points 
of the modern pianoforte: The independent soundboard, metal 
strings, the percussion method of agitating the string, the tangent 
touching or striking the string, instead of plucking or pricking, 
and lastly the application of the damper. The greatest improve- 
ment was the new method of tone production by which the clavi- 
chord became the first keyed instrument enabling the performer 
to express his indivi<luality. 

"While the tone of the clavichord was very weak, it was capable 
of reflecting the most delicate gradation of touch of the player and 
permitted the execution of most ex(]uisite crescendo and decre- 
scendo. The klaugfarbe (tone color) of the clavichord was of a 
very sjTupathetic, almost si)iritual character. Virtuosos like 
Johann Sebastian Bach and Emanuel Bach produced charming and 
cai)tivating effects by a trembling pressure of the finger upon the 
key, holding the notes, thus emphasizing the intention of the player 




Clavichord, 17th Century 
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in interpreting a composition. In short, 
the clavichord was the first keyed instru- 
ment with a soul. It is not surprising that 
such masters as Bach, Mozart and even 
Beethoven preferred the clavichord to 
the more powerful harpsichord and the 
early pianoforte. Indeed, Mozart, while 
traveling about Europe as a piano vir- 
tuoso, carried a clavichord with him, 
for daily practice. Mozart composed 
Ills '* Magic Flute " and other master- 
pieces on that instrument. 

However, the small, weak, though 
sweet and musical tone of the clavi- 



Spinet Jack chord did not satisfy many of the music 

lovers. They desired an instrument which 
would spoak louder. 

The SpiuH 

About 1503 Giovanni S])innetti, of Venice, constructed an in- 




strument of oblong form, 
with a compass of four oc- 
taves. This oblong form en- 
abled Spinnetti to use very 
long strings and a larger 
soundboard, covering nearly 
the entire space, thus mate- 
rially increasing the tone 
volume. These long strings, 
however, could not be agi- 
tated effectually by a strik- 
ing tangent; it was neces- 
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sary to set the strings in motion by pricking or twanging. We, 
therefore, find on the clavis of the spinet, a " jack " with cen- 
tered tongue on its upper end. Into this tongue a quill, fastened to 
a spring, is inserted, and when the key is ])ressed down, the point 
of the quill twangs the string through the upward movement of 
the jack. A small piece of cloth, fastened to the jack, dami)ens the 
string as soon as the jack comes down again to its natural posi- 
tion. This instrument was called a " spinet," after the inventor. 

Although this twanging of the string produced a wiry, nasal 
tone, and the player could not play with any expression, as on the 
clavichord, the spinet became very pojmlar, because of its greater, 
louder tone. Spinets were built in sizes from 3V-j to 5 feet 
wide. The smaller instruments could be easilv carried about, and 
were usually played upon a table, which increased the resonance. 
Spinnetti had j^laced the keyboard outside of the case, but about 
1550 Kossi of Milan built spinets in which the keyboard was within 
the case. 

In England the spinet became generally known under the name 
of ** virginal," and many writers have fallen into the error of 
assuming that the virginal differs materially from the spinet. 




RoMi's Spinet, 1550 
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Careftil comparisons of spinets and 
so-calltHl vii>;iimls, by comj>eteiit 
ju. list's, have established the fact 
that there is no vital difference 
to be found. 

Naturally, the various builders of 
spinets in Italy, Germany, Flanders, 
and ('sptH'ially Enjrhind, experimented 
in many ways to improve the volume 
and quality of tone as well as the 
form of the case. Rimbault repro- 
duces a pen-and-ink-sketch of a 
** virginal, made harji fashion," ap- 
parently biiill at thi' ouii of the 
16th t'l'ntnry, which might be 
considered the prototype of 
the upright piano of the pres- 
ent day. If this drawing is cor- 
rect, a rather complicated ac- 
tion must have been nsed to 
get the plectra in motion. 
From specimens of spinets or virginals now extant, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that the European continental makers gave 
the triangular form the preference, while English makers used 
the square, oblong and upright forms. The quill or wing form (Ger- 
man fiiffcl) identical with the form of the present grand piano 
and later nscd entirely for the '* harpsichord," seems to have 
been first used by Gerunimo of Bologna (1521). 




Viiginal, 16tb Century 



The Harpsichord 

The adoption of this form was dictated by the desire for a 
greater volume of tone. Indeed, the early harpsichord was in 
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all its features (excei)t the wing form) only an enlarged spinet. 
The larger case, greater soundboard and greater number of 
much longer strings of the harpsichord opened a new field for 
inventive genius. While the tone j)roduced on the longer string 
had a greater volume and was louder than that of the s})inet, it 
was at the same time liarsher, raw, more nasal and almost offen- 
sive to the ear. When used with the orchestra this serious fault 
was not so noticeable, but for solo performances the harpsichord 
was very unsatisfactory. To overcome, or at least mollify this 
liarshness, many experiments were made, even to des])erate 
attempts to attacli a mechanical orchestra to it, adding devices 
which were to imitate the lute and flute, operated by stops; also, 
by means of ])edals, a complete Janissary music, including snare 
and bass drum, cymbals, triangle, bells and other noisy instru- 
ments. In accordance with the variety of these appendages the 
number of jiedals increased, and liarpsichords with as many as 
25 i)edals are still to be found. 

Of all those manifold experiments only four have proved of 
permanent value. The ** forte stop," which lifted the dampers; 
the soft stop," which pressed the dampers on to the strings to 
stop the vibration; the '* buff stop," interposing soft cloth or 
leather between the jacks and the strings, and lastly the ** shift- 




Barpsicliord, 1521 
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ing stop," wliicli shifted the entire keyboard, a movement later 
applied to the transposing keyboard. 

In the effort to produce greater volume of tone the makers con- 
tinued to increase the size of the harpsichord until it had reached 
the extreme length of 1() feet. Very thin wire had to be used for 
the strings, since the frail eases would not stand the increased 
tension of heavier wires, nor could the flimsy quill plectra make 
the heavy wires vibrate well. The longer the string of thin wire, 
the less musical was the tone produced by twanging, and the best 
makers returned to the length of 8 to 10 feet, seeking to improve 
tone (|uality and volume by increasing the number of strings from 
one to two, three and even four, for each note. 




Harpsichord witli Double Koyboard, End of 16th Century 
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About the middle of the ITtli century, harpsichords with two 
keyboards and three strings for eacli note were built. The third 
string, usually hitched to the soundboard bridge, was thinner and 
shorter than tiie two main strings and tuned an octave higher 
than the main strings. With the two keyboards the player could 
use the two or three strings of each note separately or together. 
Because of these improvements, especially the forte piano pedals, 
and the greater tone, musicians preferred the harpsichord to the 
spinet, and many compositions were written for it from Scarlatti's 
time (1670) to Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata " (1802). 

Toward the end of the 18th century, when the pianoforte began 
to take the place of the harpsichords, attempts were made to im- 
prove the tone quality of the harpsichord by using buff leather 
at the points of the jack, instead of (juills, but evidently without 




Harpsichord, Middle of 17th CVntury 
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success. The fact that the harpsichord, like the spinet, gave the 
player no possible opportunity to exercise any artistry, as on 
the clavichord or the pianoforte, sealed the doom of the instru' 

ment, and with the end of the 18th century the cud of the harpsi- 
chord had come, leaving lor the pianoforte maker, however, tlio 
valuable inventions of the icing-formed case, the use of the two 
and three strings for one note, and lastly the forte piano pedal 
and shifting keyboard, all of which are embodied in the present-day 
piano. 
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CUAPTEE II 

The Pianoforte, Ohristofori, Marius, Seliroter, Silbermann, Back- 
ers, Stein, German, Austrian and English Schools, Friederiei. 

The Square Piaxo, Ziimpc, Broadwood, Erard, Behrend, Albrecht, 
Crebore, Osborn, Babcock, Cbickering, Steinway, Mathushek. 

Thb TJpbioht Fum Schmidt, Hawkins, Load, Southwell, Wornum, 
Pleyel. 

Thb Grand Piano, Geronimo, Still, Stodart, Broadwood, Erard, 
Stein, Nannettc Stoin-Streicher, Loud, Jardine, Chickering, 
Steiuway, Boseudorfer, Kaps. 
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The Pianoforte 



HE desire to combine the woaderful tone sustaining capacity 



of the clavichord with the power of the harpsichord, was 



^ shared by xxmsiciaiis as well as builders. No donbt many 
builders attempted to put a hammer action into the harpsichord. 
Marins of Paris submitted (1716) three models of harpsichord ham- 
mer actions to the Academy of Sciences, but apparently no instru- 
ments have been built containing his action, probably because a 
hammer action, to be effective, required a different construction of 
the entire instrument than that of the harpsichord. It seems much 
mor6 reasonable to assume that the dulcimer (the Qerman hack' 
hrett), which was played upon with hanmiers held in the hands 
of the performer, similar to the xylophone, led to~the iuveution 
of the pianoforte. 

It is not surprising, that, at a period when all makers of harpsl- 
chords were straggling for tone improvement, three inventors. 





Marin** Downward Striking Hammer Action 
41 
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independent of one an- 
other, should strike the 
same idea at about the 
same time — Christofori in 
1707, Marius in 1716 and 
Schroter in 1717. Chris- 
topii Sehroter, a German 
orp:anist, sulnnitted his 
models of hammer actions, 
one with upward and one 
witli downward movement, 
to the King of Saxony in 
1721, claiming that these 
models had been finished 
in 1717. Schroter de- 
clared that the idea of a 
hammer action came to 
him after hearing the vir- 
tuoso, Hebenstreit, perform on his monster hackbrett (dulcimer) 
called *' Pantaleon." Sini|>le and crude as Schroter 's action is, it 
must be considered the fundamental of what later on became known 
as the German, more particularly, *' Vienna " action. The idea of 
having the hammer butt swing in a fork, as Schroter 's model shows, 
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SdtrOter Duwuwurd Striking Uamnwr Actioo, 1717 
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8ilb«mmim*» Hammer Action, 1728 




Christofori's Hammer Aetlon, 1707 




Cbriatofori's Bammer Action, 1720 
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has been utilized in all later improvements of the so-called German 
action. Schroter was disappointed in not getting aid from his 
King to build his instruments, and no ))ianoforteH of his make are 
known. As early as 1724, however, pianofortes containing the 
Schroter action were made at Dresden. 

It is also of record that 
the great organ builder, 
Gottfried Silbermann, of 
Freiberg, Saxony, made 
pianofortes with Schroter 
actions as earlv as 1728. He 
simi)lified and iin))roved tlie 
action somewhat, as illus- 
tration shows. However, 
the action was unreliable, the 
touch heavy and hard as 
compared to the clavichord, 
and the great Johann Se- 
bastian Bach condemiu'd the 
first pianoforte which Silber- 
mann had built because it 
was too hard to play, al- 
though he i)raised tiie tone 
produced by the hammer. 

It seems that Silhcrinann came into possession of a Cliristofori 
pianoforte, because the ]>ianofortcs built by him for Frederick the 
Great, about 1747, have hammer action exactly like Cliristofori 's 
invention. In Silbermann's workshop originated the two schools 
of piano constinction known as the " German school *' and the 
" English scluu)l." There is no doubt that Silbermann used both 
the Schroter and (ho Cliristofori action for his jiianofortes. 

The invention of the pianoforte as an entire and complete in- 
strument must be credited to Bartolomo Christofori (sometimes 




Christofori's I'iuno c fork-, 1711 
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Zum|ie'8 Ilamuivr Action, 17t)O U5 



ealled Christofali) of Padua. A publication dated 1711 contains 
a drawing of Christofori's hammer action, which he had completed 

in 1707, and us^d in his fiist i'\(K'rimontaI instrument which he 
called '* piano e I'orte." This insi i unicut wa.s exhibited in 1711. 
About 1720, Christofori finished liis real pianoforte. He con- 
structed a much stronger case than had been used for harpsichords, 
to withstand the increased strain of the heavier strings. The action 
in this pianoforte shows important improvement over his model 
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Badcm* Hanmier Action, 1776 
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SStein's Hammer Action 



of 1707. He added the escapement device, a back check, regulating 
the fall of the hammer, and connected an individual damper for 
each note direct with the hammer action, thus giving the performer 
a mechanism with which he could, through liis touch, produce a 
delicate pianissimo and also a strong fortissimo, impossible on 
either clavichord or har])sichord. Christofori died in 1731. As 
far as we can learn he left no pupils, unless we so consider Silber- 
mann. 

Silbermann's pupils, Johannes Zumpe and Americus Backers 
(Becker), went to London and introduced there a modified Chris- 
tofori action, which later on, further developed by various makers, 
became known as the *' English " action. Silbermann's most 




Zumpc Siiuare Piano, 1760-65 
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talented pupil, Joliann 
Andreas Stein of Augs- 
burg, however, took the 
Schroter design as a basis 
for his improvement, 
which is known as the 
Vienna " or " Ger- 
man " action. 

The greatest activity 
in the development of the 
pianoforte took place in 
the periods from 17G0 to 
1830, and from 1855 to 
1880. Modulations as well 
as radical dei)artures in 
form were almost numl)er- 
„ ^ . . . . less, mainlv inspired bv a 

C. E. Friederici . 

desire to jiroduce an in- 
strument which would 
take up less room than the long, wing-shaped grand piano. As 
early as 1745, C. E. Friederici of Gera, Germany, a pupil of Silber- 
mann, constructed a vertical grand piano and about 1758 he built 
the first square piano in Germany. About 1760-65, Johannes Zumpe 
built, at London, the first English square piano. 

The Square Piano 

This evolved from reconstructed clavichords, retaining the clavi- 
chord form and general construction, but having a stronger frame, 
metal strings and the hammer action. Following Zinui)e, we next 
learn of John Broadwood of London bringing out his scjuare piano 
in 1771, and the records show that Sebastian Erard made such an 
instrument at Paris in 1776, copying the English model. Johann 
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Behrend of Philadelphia exhibited his square piano in 1775. Thus 
within 10 years after its first ai)pearanee, the square piano was 
made in Germany, England, America and France. But all the 
stiuare pianos of those days were weak in tone and not to be com- 
pared to the grand (wing form) pianoforte. 

It seems that the use of the Christofori action in England (as 
modified by Backers), having the hammer rise at the end of the 
kej' (instead of toward the center of the key as in the Stein action), 
suggested the idea to Broadwood of placing the wrest plank 
along the back of the case, instead of along the right hand side, 
as it had always been in the clavichord. Broadwood comi)leted 
his new piano with this improvement in 1781. This epoch-making 
invention revolutionized the construction of the square piano, and 
gave the opportunity of increasing the volume of tone to an unex- 
pected degree. As a matter of course, this invention was gradually 
adopted by all the leading makers. Even the German school, which 
had developed a square piano construction where the wrest plank 
was i)laced in the front i)art of the case, instead of sideways, finally 
accepted Broadwood 's construction, together with the English 
action. 

Not considering minor imi>rovements, such as enlarging the 
scale, etc., no further development of the square piano is of record 
by European makers and we must look to America, where the 



Fricderici's Square Piano, 1758 
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Alpheua Uiibcock's Full Iron Frame, 1825 



square piano reigned supreme for nearly one hundred years. After 
Behrend we find Charles Albrecht making excellent s<iuare i)iano8 
in Philadelphia about 1789 and Benjamin C'rehore founding the 
Boston school about 1792 at Milton, near Boston, where John Os- 
born and Alpheus Babcock were his most talented pupils. Indeed, 
Alpheus Babcock 's invention of the full iron frame in 1825 was 
just as important an innovation and improvement as Broadwood's 




CliurJvii Albreclil'a b^uuru Piano, 1789 
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Jonas Chickering'a Fuil Iron Frame, 1837 



change of the location of the wrest plank. The never-ceasing 
demand for larger tone could only be answered by heavier string- 
ing, whidi, however, was limited by the power of resistance of 
the wooden frame. Babcock's full iron frame blasted the way for 
further development, and Jonas Chiokeriug improved Babeock's 
frame so materially in 1837 that a patent was granted to him in 
1840. 

Most of the Boston makers, all of whom inclined toward the 
English school, adopted the full iron frame, but New York makers, 
being more influenced by the German school, objected to the metaU 

lie tone found especially in the upper notes of pianos with iron 
frames, caused perhaps fully as much by the inferior (omposition 
of the castings then available as by too close connection of the 
strings with the iron plate or frame. All American makers of 
that period devoted themselves more or less to the development of 
the square piano, so that it soon became superior to the upright 
piano as that was then constructed. 

At the "World's Fair, in the Crystal Palace, Xew York, in 1855, 
Stciiiway & Sons created a sensation by exhibiting: a square piano 
having the overstrung scale, and a full iron frame, designed on 
novel lines to conform with the varied and much increased strain 
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Steinwajr's Full Iron Fnune ud Oventrung Settle, 1855 



of the new scale. Tn this instmment the Steinways had not only 

succeeded in ]ir<)du( iii;^ a iiiuch ijicater, sonorous tone, tlian known 
heretofore, but had entirely overcome the liarsli, metallic (juality 
of tone, so objectionable in other ])ianos liaving the full iron frame. 
Although at first seriously objected to by many, the overstrung 
scale and full iron frame were soon adopted by all American 
makers. 

With this innovation the piano industry of America had received 
a new imjjetus and it developed very rapidly Irom then on. Im- 
provements were continually added, among which the linear sound- 
board bridge, invented by Frederick Mathushek in 1865, may be 
considered as the most ingenious. 

After the Paris exposition of 1867, the leading American manu- 
facturers followed the example which the European makers had 
set yeai"s Ijcfore, and be<):an to push the upright i)iano to the 
front. For the very reason that the American s(iuare piano liad 
been developed to a real musical instrument with a remarkable 
volume, sonority and clearness of tone, equal in some instances 
to the ordinary grand piano of the European makers, the progress 
of the upright piano in America was very slow, and it was not until 
1880 that the making oi' the square piano came to an end. 
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Hawkins' I'pright Piano, 1800 



The Upright Piano 

Not considering the vertical grands of Pabrici, Stein and others 
of this class, history records that apparently the first upright piano 
was built about 1780 by Johann Schmidt of Salzburg, Austria. 
Twenty years later John Isaac Hawkins of Philadelphia patented 
an upright piano with vertical strings, full iron frame and check 
action. Notwithstanding its many ingenious devices, this piano 
was not accepted on account of its unsatisfactory tone. As A. J. 
Hipkins so properly says, ** it was a remarkable bundle of inven- 
tions," but not a musical instrument. Hawkins was an engineer 
by profession. 

In 1802 Thomas Loud of London patented an upright piano 
described as having the strings running diagonally. It is ques- 
tionable whether Loud ever had any success in building such instru- 
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ments. None are now in existence. Load 
emigrated to New York where he built so- 
called " piccolo uprights with " over- 
strung " scale as early as 1830. 

In 1807 William Southwell of London 
came oat with his " Cabinet " (upright) 
piano, having a compass of 6 octaves, F to 
F. In 1811 Bobert Womam of London 
made his first upright with diagonally ran- 
ning strings. 

The jwpularity of the upright in Euroi)e 
dates from 1820, when Wornum had devel- 
oped an action for it which combined pre- 
cision with durability and permitted of 
repetition, responding easily to a light 
touch. Ignace Pleyel of Paris? adopted this 
action for his upright pianos and it he- 
came known on the Continent as the 
*^ Pieyei " action. With the exception 





SouthwvH's Upriglit Piano, 1807 



Woraum'8 I |iright Action, 

of changing the dampers 
from their position above 

the hammers to a more 
proper place below the ham- 
mers, this Womum action is 
practically used in all pres- 
ent-day upright pianos. 

Pleyel and other Paris 
firms began now to make a 
specialty of upright pianos 
with such success Hint s«|unrc 
l»ianos hardly obtained a 
foothold in France. 
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Germany began the manufacture of ui)right pianos in prefer- 
ence to the square about 1835, and discarded the scpiare for good 
about 1860. During this period the Germans, tiue to their national 
character, built much stronger, heavier uprights, than either the 
French or English, using three strings for each note and applying 
iron plates for hitch-pins, also iron braces between these plates 
and the wrest ])lank. The tone of the German upriglits of those 
days had greater volume than the instruments of their 
contemporaries. 

The later important export of German pianos had its start at 
that time because of the superior quality of tone and great dura- 
bility of the instruments. When the American makers began to 
pay attention again to the upright i)iano about 18G0 they adopted 
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the now perfected system of overstrung scale and full iron frame, 
and thereby produced an iDstmment which was acceptable, although 
in tone and touch inferior to the best square pianos. 

Germany was quick in adopting the overstranir scale and iron 
frame for its iipri^^ht pianos and forced Knglaud to tlo likewise 
later on by capturiug with their superior iiistruincnts inueli ioreigu 
trade formerly monopolized by England, wliile 1^'rance, Italy and 
Spain came in last. By the time that the American square piano 
became extinct (1880) the American System " was universally 
adopted for upright pianos. However, even the upright piano of 
to-day might still be called ** a remarkable bundle of inventions.** 
lu lis entirety it is an open defiance of all the laws of acoustics and 
of proper mechanical construction. 

Because of the necessarily heavy, clumsy frame construction 
the aoundboard is almost boxed in between back and front, so that 
the sound cannot develop freely and fully. Whatever tone the per- 
former gets from the upright ))iano, comes straight toward him 
through the closed in front, which " short-stops '* the sound. The 
touch in the upright is tongli, non-elastic, because of the necessarily 
short and consetiuently rigid, sti^ keys, but mainly on account of 
the complicated action, which has of necessity a strip and a spring 
to pull and push the hammer back to its natural position after strik- 
ing. In striking the string from above the hammer virtually throws 
the tone into the piano with no chance to escape, while in the open 
square or grand pianoforte it travels unhampered. The upright 
has always been a makeshift, a child of necessity, and for many 
years a total failure. 

Jn spite of its present, so much improved form and character, 
the upright will never be the piano for the artist, because of its 
incapacity to give any satisfaction to artistic temperament, either 
as to tone or facility in execution. 

That the u])ri,i;ht piano is to day, and ])erhaps always will be, the 
most popular instrument, Qotwith;>taading its many shortcomings, 
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can be easily explained. The growth of tlio cities lias made land 
fco dear that the study for architects has been liow to house as. 
many people as jmssible on a small piece of ground. Paris started 
the first so-called apartment houses in the beginning of the 19th 
century. Hence the Paris piano makers were compelled to develop 
upright pianos small enough to fit into the small rooms of the apart- 
ment house, where grand or square pianos could not possibly be 
phieed. Uermany t'oHowed Frencli architecture next; England fol- 
lowed 8oon after; and since about 1880 we have had apartment 
houses in American cities, mainly with such small rooms that 
neither a grand nor square piano can be placed conveniently. 
Besides the more convenient form of the upright the lower cost, aa 
compared to the cost of a grand piano, is a strong factor in its 
popularity. However, the demand for the ** perfect " pianoforte 
is increasing so rapidly and stron<^ly that the foremost makers ail 
over the world have for many years, and witli varied success, ex- 
perimented to produce a small grand piano which in size and price 
would he accepted by the lover of music 



The Grand Piano or Forte Piano 



As previously stated this " wing " form seems to have been 
used first by Ueronimo (1521) and has ever since been preferred 
by all artistic makers in their efforts to produce a piano for the 
concert hail, for the artist. The square piano was bom of English 
commercialism, the ui)right piano started its career of success 
under pressure of the npartiiient house, but the grand i>iano lias 
ever been the love of tiie artistic i»iano maker and the musical 
piano player. The large size, the natural, horizontal position of 
the strings, the opportunity of using a forceful action, answering 
at the same time to the most refined pianissimo touch — an action 
permitting a development upon scientifically and mechanically cor- 
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rect lines — ^has ever been enticinfir to the inventive genins and to 
the thinkin^j: t'onstriu toi- of piaiiofortes. We therefore find all the 
early pianofortes of C'hristofori, Silbermauu, Stein and other 
makers possessing this wing form. 

The craze of adding all sorts of unharmonic effects to keyed 
instruments, as on the liarjisiehord, eontinued also for a while with 
the grand piano, and we hear of instruments having bell, drum, 
cymbal, triangle, etc., attachments. These vagaries, however, were 
not accepted by the true artist and soon died out. The extent to 
which this craze was finally carried is illustrated by the descrip- 
tion of a grand i)iuno built in 1796 by Still lirotliers of Prainie, 
Bohemia, for the inventor, a musician by the name of Kunz. This 
monstrosity had 230 strings, 360 pipes and 105 different tonal 
effects. It was three feet nine inches high, seven feet six. inches 
loii^ and three feet two inches wide, liad two keyboards, one al)ove 
tlie oilier, and 25 pedals. The pedals had the following functions: 

« 

To lift the dampers^ to produce lute effect, flute, flute traverso dul- 
ciana, salicet, viola di gamba, sifflet, open flute, hollow flute, fagott, 

French horn, clarinet and many others. The inventor evidently 
attempted to obtain, besides the ordinary piano tone, also all kinds 
of organ and orchestral effects, noisy additions which we find to 
a smaller extent with the nickel-in-the-slot playing nmcfaines of 
tO'day. 

The perfecting of the grand piano, or forte piano {flufiel, as 
it was called in Germany), depended entirely upon, the develop- 
ment of an action capable of bringing out the greater tone of 
the longer strings and larger soundboard of the grand, and we 

find the masters of the English and German schools for many 
years seriously engaged in solvin^j; this ]noblem, to be finally out- 
classed by Sebastian and Pierre Erard, of Paris. Backers' 
grand action, completed about 1776, inspired Bobert Stod- 
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art of London to build his first concert piano which he called 

" Grand Pianoioi to." about 1777, anil iho word [/rand first applied 
by Stodart was henceforth used by all EugUsh and American 
makers for this instnunent. 

John Broadwood built his first grand in 1781. Allen and Thom 
of London patented a gi'and piano having a complete metal framing 
system in 1820, followed by the Erards in 1823, wiio constructed 
a grand piano with six resistance iron bars, placed over the Bound<> 
board, while James Broadwood patented, in 1827, a combination 
of an iron string plate (hitch plate) with resistance iron bars, thus 
coming very near the fnll iron frame. 

Meantime, Johann Andreas Stein, and his talented daughter, 
Kannette Stein-Streicher, who was not only an excellent musician, 
but also a thoroughly practical and scientific piano maker, had im- 
proved the Schrotei adion so materially that the grand i)iaiios 
made by them from 1780 on, were j) referred by Mozart, Beethoven 
and other masters, perhaps mainly for the reason that this action 
not only had a more elastic touch than the Christofori English 
action, but that it produced a more sj-mpathetic tone, reminding 
of the clavichord tone, which all the great players of that period 
admired so much. This sympathetic tone could only be produced 
with the Vienna action, because the hammer, when striking, would 
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Erard's First Iron Bar Grand Piano, 1823 
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to 8ome extent graze or draw along the Btring, while the more force- 
ful attack of the English *' jack '* action is a straight and direct 
percussion. These two elements, the pleasant light elastic touch, 

and the charming niusical (luulity of tone, assured the Vienna grand 
pianos (flUgel) supremacy iu Germany, Austria and Italy for many 
years. 

Since the Vienna school " never aimed for powerful tone, 
during that period, the use of metal for resistance was not devel- 
oped until 1837, when Hoxa of Vienna patented a full iron frame 

for grand pianos. 

In 1808, Sebastian Erard took out a i)at('iit for a "rei)etitiou " 
action for grand pianos, in which he atteni|)ted to combine the 
elastic touch of the Vienna action with the forcefulness of the 
English action, but evidently without satisfactory result, because 
in 1821 Pierre Erard, nephew of Sebastian Erard, obtained for 
the letter's invention of a " repetition or double escapement 
action " a })atent in Knghind. It is this action which made the 
fame of the Erard grand pianos worldwide. 

Among further important inventions aiding the pri^ess of the 
grand piano must be mentioned Erard 's agraffe, by aid of which 
a bearing down upon the strings was accomplished, preventing the 
very objectionable upward motion of the strings 
when struck by tlic lianmu-r. Tliese brass 
agraffes, besides assuring projicr counter pres- 
sure against the stroke of the hammer, also 
improved the tone, especially in the treble part. 
The idea of downward pressure of the strings 
near the wrest plank was followed up by other 
inventors in various directions and manners 
and finally led to the pressure bar and capo 
iasto, the latter patented by Pierre Erard, in 
1838, and now used in varied forms in nearly all 
grand and upright pianos. CkpoTMto 
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Cbickering Grand Iron Fnime, 1943 



Turniug to America, we find that Loud Brotliers of Philadelphia 
built a grand piano of TK-octaves about 1825, while .John Jardine 
of New York exhibited a 7-octave grand piano in 1835. Jonas 
Chiekering patented his full iron frame for flat scale grand pianos 
in 1843, a great improvement on Broadwood's combination of iron 
hitch ]ilate and resisting bars, establishing the fame of the Chieker- 
ing eoueert grand. Sixteen years later, Steinway & Sons patented 
their full iron frame for grand i^ianos with overstrung scale and 
disposition of the strings in the form of a fan. 

After the London exhibition of 1862, the full iron frame came 
largeljr into use in Germany and Austria, while England and 
France retained the plain scale and bracing i<ybtem for many ' 
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years. At the present 
time all prominent mak- 
ers have adopted the 
overstrung scale and full 
iron or steel frames for 
their grand pianos. 

Noteworthy progress 
has also been made in the 
construction of the <'a.sc 
for grand pianos. Fol> 
lowing the harpsichord 
model, the original grand 




Steinway Grand Iron Frame, 18S0 



case was ** bnilt np " 
(frnme and braces) by 
giuiug boards of one to 
two inches in thickness 
together. To work out 
the hollow sides and 
rounded ends from the 
rough form thus con- 
structed witli ordinary jack plane, was a very laborious task. Eng- 
land, at that time the land of machinery par excellence, soon 
employed power machines for case making, and constructed the 
curved sides and back, by gluing up hardwood veneers in forms 
identical to the curvature of the piano case. This new process 
was not only more economic, but it also strengtliened the case 
inaltM ially and was supposed to increase tlie acoustic properties. 
It was, therefore, soon generally adopted. 

The concert grand piano of to-day is a model of mechanical con- 
struction with proper regard to the laws of acoustics, as we know 
them to-day in their. relations to the pianoforte. Free from all 
empirical and experimental va^raries, the concert grand piano 
of to-day is a most noble iustrumcut, embodying the final evolution 
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Baldwin (irand Catv with Acoustic Rim 



of the best thoucrlits of the greatest ni«nsters in the art of piano 
const met ion. Tlie lengtlj of the modern concert grand is usually 
nine feet, with a compass of Iji octaves. Ludwig Bosendorfer of 
Vienna builds a concert grand of 10 feet in length, and a compass 
of eight octaves. Going to the otlier extreme, some makers liave 
of late years constructed a small grand as short as five feet. Ernst 
Kaps of Dresden was the first to build a very sliort grand (1805), 
using a double overstrung scale. Because of its novelty this instru- 
ment was for many years a commercial success. It has, however, 
been established as a fact that shortening the length to about five 
feet is the danger-line for the construction of a small grand, which 
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is to satisfy the artist or musical amateur, as to volume and quality 

of tone, and i'si)oeiallv of a wi'lUbalaiiced, even scale. 

Tiie jsliort grand, baptized by Albert Weber the '* baby graud," 
will be the instrument of tlie future. The clamor for an increased 
fuH round tone, elastic and easy touch, and never-failing r petition 
in the action of the piano, is the same to-day as it ▼ as 2U0 years 
ago, and must be satisfied. The upright piano, having evidently 
reaelied the ajx^x of its possible development, is unsatij^faetoi y, 
and hence the small grand at moderate price will find many friends 
among music lovers who neither require nor desire the bulky con- 
cert grand for their personal enjoyment or professional studies. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE IRON FRAME, THE KEYBOARD, ACTION, HAMMER, 

SOUNDBOARD 

The litn Frame 

IN the year 1808 Wachtl & Blcyer, a Vienna finn of piano 
makers, stated in a publication that the total tension of the 
strings in their .^raiul jiiiuios i'(|ijalled U,000 ])oimds. The 
strings in a modern grand have a total tension of 35,000 to 40,000 
pounds. 

The necessity of a combination of metal with wood in piano 
construction became apparent as soon as the perfected action per- 
mitted of the use of heavier strings. The framework had to 

undergo a change if farther progress in tone volume was to be 
made. Numberless expcriniciits were made with met.il tnl)Os and 
bars for braces, underneath Uie soundboard as well as above, with- 
out lasting result. Even the Hawkins full iron frame of 1800 
was a failure, and history records many futile attempts to solve 
the problem. 

The first acceptable system of bracing by iron tubes was in- 
vente<l by Allen and Thoni <>f Luiuloti in 1820. They sold their 
patent rights to Kobeit Stodart, who immediately constructed 
a grand pianoforte with this system, which withstood a tension 
of 13,000 pounds successfully. Alpheus Babcock of Boston 
followed in 1825 with the first full iron frame for square pianos. 
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With this inTention the era 
of the full iron frame was in- 
augurated. That great mechan- 
ical genius, Jonas Cliickering, 
patented in 1843 a lull iron 
frame for flat scale grand pianos. 
He demonstrated the praetlca- 
bility of this new system, and 
the so-called Boston school at 
once followed his example, using 
full iron frames for grand, 
square and upright pianos. 

In Europe, Erard experi- 
mented with iron bracing bars 
about 1824, ])utting as many as 
nine long bars over the houiuI- 
board of his grand pianos. 
Broadwood, more methodical and 




scientific, studied to obtain the 

AUfii ami TiKiiirs (irantl Bracing 

necessary resistance with as few system, i82o 

bars as possible, and finally com- 
bined an iron hitch-pin plate with his cross luirs, which system 
was patented in 1827, John Broadwood Sons are now making 
grand and upright ])ianos with barless " steel frame, a notable 
accomplishment, aiding materially in producing an even scale, 
and also permitting the soundboard and strings to vibrate 
unhampered and unaffected by iron cross bars. Another im- 
portant etTect is that the weijsrlit of tho i)iaiio i.s reduced in ])ro- 
poitiou. Iloxa of Vienna is on record with a jiatcnt for a full 
iron frame for grand i)ianos in 1837. Xo douht tlie European 
makers of that period objected to the full iron frame because of 
the too metallic tone, for which reason the New York makers also 
were slow in following Chickering and the Boston school. The 
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majority of the New Torkers leaned toward the German school, 
seeking quality rather than volume of tone. When, however, iSteiu- 
way & Sons demonstrated in 1855 that the overstrung system in 
combination with a solid iron frame, eould yield tlie desired volume 
of tone of the desired musical quality, the battle for the iron frame 
was won. 

At the London exhibition of 1862 the American pianos witii 
full iron frames were the sensation of the entire piano exhibit. 

After the Paris Exjjosition of 18(57, where the much -improved 
American overstrung iron frame pianos carried off the houors, the 
German makers capitulated and accepted the American system. 
England and France are following slowly, but the universal adop- 
tion of this greatest progress in piano construction is inevitable. 
Constant study and efforts to improve the composition of the 
metals for casting, to^?ether with the progress made in the methods 
and mechanical apiiliances for casting iron, have not only tended 
to overcome the objectionable influence of the iron frame upon 
the tone quality, but the modem iron frame or plate is also in 
form and finish pleasing even to the critical eyes of the artist. 

The casting of iron plates for pianos is one of the most impor- 
tant auxiliary industries of the piano trade of to-day, keeping 
pace with the continual improvement of the ])iano. The average 
weight of plates in American piauos is as follows: 

Concert Grand. . . . 400 pounds, Parlor Grand 300 pounds, 

Baby Grand 250 pounds. Large Upright 200 pounds, 

Small Upright 120 pounds. 

Tiie tension these plates have to withstand averages as follows: 
Concert Grand. 60,000 pounds, Parlor Grand. . 55,000 pounds, 
Baby Grand.... 50,000 pounds, Large Upright. 38,000 pounds. 
Small Ui)right. . . . 38,000 pounds. 
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Steinwav & Sons' Gilvnd Iron Frame. 1875 




Front View 
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Steixway & Sons' Grand Iron Frame, 1875 




Back View 
Showing " Cu|)ola " Cunstructiou 
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THE IKON FRAME 




John Broadwood i Sons' Barless Upright Steel Frame, 1910 
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The Keyboard 

The origin of the keyboard for musical instruments cannot 
be traced with any accuracy. Old records mention a hydraulic 
organ invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria, in the 2d century 

B.C., but no reference is made to a keyboard in that organ. Vitru- 
vius, in his work on architecture (1st century a.o.). describes an 
organ with balanced keys. Next we leam that Eraperor C'onstan- 
tine sent a musical instrument having keys to King Pepin of 
France in 757 a.d. Whether or not that great musical genius, 
Onido of Arezzo, invented the keyboard for a polychord instru- 
ment or was the first one to apply it, cannot be proven, but the 
fact remains that the keyboard was apj)lied to .stringed instru- 
ments in iiis days (lirst j)art of the 11th centuiy). 

Guido's diatonic scale, eight full tones with seven intervals 
of which two were semitones, was used in the first clavichords, 
which had 20 keys. There are no reliable records in existence, 
as to who applied the chromatic scale first. Giuseppe Zarlino 
added the semitones to his instruments about 1548, but instm- 
meats ol r.irlicr date liavc the chromatic scale, as for inslnnce 
the clavicymbaia, some of which had 77 keys to a compass of 
four octaves. The keys in some of the early organs were three 
to four inches wide, and the early clavichords also had very wide 
keys, but with the increase of the number of strings, narrowing 
of the keys became a necessity.* 

After the 15th century nearly all the makers of key-stringed 
instnimcMits used thu i-hrouiatic scale i>i-acti<'ally as we find it in 
the modern i»iatios. The semituues in most of those old instru- 
ments are elevated and of a dilTerent color than the full tones. 

•Kirkiitiin of I^ndon wont t" thr oxtivim' of building; a graiiti piano in 1851, 
liiiving a keyboard of 6% octaves, 2 l<vl 'i'/i iucbca wide, allowing only «/j inch lOT ttwh 
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Since the development of the pianoforte in;my oxporiinonts 
have been made with so-called ** chromatic keyboards, in which 
tiie semitones were on a level with the full tones. A Dr. Krauae 
of Eisenberg constructed a keyboard in 1811, in which the semi- 
tones were not raised and all keys were of the same color. Krause 
maintained that witli such a keyboard tlie performer could ))lay 
in all the differont keys with more ease than if the semitones 
were elevated. Although this innovation was generally rejected, 
various attempts have been made of late to revive this idea, but 
without any result 

About 1780, Neuhaus, a piano maker of Vienna, constructed 
a concave-formed keyboard for his pianos. He aimed to follow 
the inclination of tlie human arm to move in a semicircle. Curious 
to relate, this same idea has lately been resuscitated by Cludsam 
of Germany, who obtained patents on such a keyboard and is seri- 
ously attempting its introduction. 

The most ingenious and really meritorious invention, revolu- 
tionary in its character, is the keyboard patented in 1882 by Paul 
von Janko of Austria. Moved by the desire to enable the amateur 
to execute the hrilliant, hut teclinicall> exceedinirly dillicult, essays 
of our modern composers, Janko constructed a keyboard of six 
tiers, one above the other, similar to the organ keyboard. On 
this keyboard tenths, and twelfths, can easily be produced by reach- 
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Janko-Pcrzina Keyboard, 1910 

ins a finger to the keyboard above or below that on which the 
hand is traveling. Arpeggios through the whole compass of the 
keyboard can be executed with a sweep of the wrist, which on 
the ordinary keyboard would hardly cover two octaves. Indeed, 
with the Janko keyboard, the hand and arm of the player can 
always remain in their natural position, because to sound an 
octave requires only the stretch of the hand ccpial to the sounding 
of the sixth on the ordinary keyboard. 

It is difficult to realize the manifold possibilities which this 
keyboard opens up for the composer and performer. Entirely 
new music can be written by composers, containing chords, runs 
and arpeggios, utterly impossible to execute on the ordinary key- 
board, and thus does the .lanko keyboard make the piano, what it 
has often been called, a veritable *' house orchestra." It is not 
nearlv so difficult for the student to master the technic of the 
Janko, as to become efficient on the present keyboard. This key- 
board can be readily adjusted to any piano having the ordinary 
action. 

Like all epoch-marking innovations, this great invention is 
treated with indifference and ojicn o])position. That poetic per- 
former on the |)iano, Chopin, refused to play on the Enird grand 
pianos containing the celebrated rei>etition action, because his 
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fingers were used to the stiff i)ercussion of the English action. 
To-day, however, English makers of concert grand pianos use the 
Erard action which Chopin dischiined! 

The piano virtuosos and teachers of the present day are oppos- 
ing the Janko keyboard because its universal adoption would 
mean for them to forget the old and learn the new. The music 
publishers object to it, because their stock on han«l would depre- 
ciate in value, as the Janko keyboard naturally requires different 
fingering than that now printed with the ])ul) islied comjiositions. 
For many years the professional j>iano players could rightfully 
object to the somewhat unelastic touch of the Janko keyboard. 
This objection has been comi)letely overcome by an ingenious im- 
provement accomplished by l*aul Perzina of Schwerin, who 
changed the double leverage of the key successfully to a single 

movement as shown in il- 
lustration, assuring the 
desired elastic touch. In 
order to facilitate the at- 
tachment of the Janko 
keyboard, Perzina has in- 
vented a reversible double 
key-bottom, so that the 
Janko as well as the old 
style keyboard can be 
used on the same piano. 

Although the Janko 
keyboard, in its present 
form, is thoroughly prac- 
tical, and destined to in- 
augurate a new era for 
the piano industry, its 
universal success anrl 
adoption soom to be im- 
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paired by the appearance of the player piano, wliich enables the 
musical amateur to enjoy his own performance of the most diffi- 
cult compositions with hardly any exertion on his part. It remains 
for a coming Titan of the pianoforte to lift the .Tanko keyboard 
out of its obscurity and give it its deserved ]>lace in the concert 
hall, there to show to the executing amateur its wonderful 
possibilities. 
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Perzina's Practitv Clavier with Janko Keyboard 
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Paul von Janko, noble of Enyed, was born June 2, 1856, at 
Totis, Hungary. After finishing his preparatory studies, he en- 
tered both the Folytechuieum and the Conservatory of Music, in 
Vienna. It is quite characteristic of the dual nature of the 
virtuoso-inventor that he left both institutions with the highest 
prizes they offer. 

He continued his musico-matheroaticnl studies at tlie Berlin 
University under llehnholtz. The immediate result of these 
researches was the keyboard which bears his name. From 1882 
to 1884 he experimented on an ordinary parlor organ; in 1885 
the first Janko grand piano was built; and on March 25, 1886, 
he gave his first concert thereon in Vienna. 

Paul Perzina of Schwerin, who is a firm believer in the future 
of the Janko keyboard, has constructed a A'ery ini^enious practice 
clavier for students. As shown by illustrations, the clavier has 
the full keyboard and a tone-producing hammer action. The ham- 
mer strikes a brass reed, producing a ton^ similar to the harp and 
zither, sufficiently loud for the player, but not offensive to suffer- 
ing neighbors. The action is so constructed as to require the 
touch of the regular piano action. This practice clavier will no 
doubt aid greatly iu introducing the Jaiiko l^eyboard. 

The Development of the Piano Action 

No part of the piano has given the inventor more food for 
thought and opportunity for display of genius than the action. 
The experiments made are almost numberless and it may be said 
that every thinking piano maker has at one time or another fallen 

victim to the lure of " inventing a new aetion." Even the author, 
in liis early days, sent his hard t amed dollars to Washington 
to i)ay the fees for a patent for an ** improved upright action." 
Fortunately no piano maker ever embodied this important in- 
vention in his instruments. 
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The action bein^ the motive power of the piano, so to apeak, 

gave the restless empiric full reign for the most fautastic experi- 
ments. That a large Duaiber of the ablest piano makers of their 
day should, for instance, struggle with the problem of a down- 
ward striking action for grand pianos seems remarkable, but that 
a genius like Henri Pape i^bouM expend a fortune in money and 
many years of unceasing labor on the same problem, after such 
masters as Stein, Loud, Sackmeister, Uiidebrand, Streicber and 
many more had given up the struggle as hopeless, seems inexpli- 
cable.* 




lioud'a Dmroward Striking AetloD for Square or Gra«d PIawm, 1827 



Although the very principle of the downward striking of the 
hammer is of itself contrary to the law of gravitation, and as a 
mechanical proposition ridiculous, Pape not only persisted in his 

own efforts but transmitted his faith in this action even to his 

• WTiile employed by Fred Mathmhek (18fi7-6n) the writer wm instructed to 
tiy and put 12 Kfuare pianos, having n downward Htriking action, in salable con- 
dition. TliOM- inHtruinontH had N-en built by Mathn-lu k iind for _ve:ir« rc^fd tx-nc* fully 
in tbe attic uf t\w factory building. After wrestling with tlteu for about one week 
all hope of aucceiw waa abandoned and the auggestion made to Matbuahek that the 
furnace of tlu- su>:iin boilera in tlic factory «ra» tbe moat coonomie place for thoae 
pianoa. The auggcHtion waa adopted. 
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pupils, snch as Mathnshek, Stocker of Berlin and others, who 
continued the hopeless efforts for the solution of an impossihle 
proposition. No doubt the ambitiou to invent .something strik- 
ingly novel, and thus earn fame as one of the great inventors of 
the industry, prompted these men to waste their talents and time, 
as many others have done. In- looking at the various models of 
these downward strikinij actions, we liave only to regret tliat so 
much ingenuity was so hopelessly thrown away. 

Even to the present day the minds of constructive piano makers 
are mainly busy with action improvements. While it is true that 
since the simplification of the Erard action by Henry Herz no 
radical chantres of merit can be recorded, many detail changes and 
improvements have been made in the mechanism, which are in 
the line of progress and permit of a more subtle manipulation 
of the keyboard and pedals than would be possible without them. 




Steinwuy Tubular MeUiiic Artion Frame, 1866 



Bather important improvements have been made to protect the 

action against atmospheric influences, and to assure greater dura- 
bility in general, such as the iiietal flanges in upright actions, the 
metal tubes for the protection of the wooden rails, and many 
others. 

The evolution of the piano action has passed so regularly and 
correctly from stage to stage tliat a Darwin would enjoy the study 
thereof. Schroter's hammer action of 1717 is a model of inno- 
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cent simplicity. Even he had the notion of striking the string from 
above as well as below. The drawing for his down striking action 
shows, however, no possibility for lifting the hammer away from 

the string after strikint":. It appears tliat Scliroter depemled en- 
tirely upon tlu' coiiiiterwei.nht of what might be railed the lianmier 
bntt. Naturally, sach a clmnsy device made the touch hard and 
tough, and we need not wonder that Bach and other clavichord 
virtuosos of that time would have none of it 




t ,. L-„i 



Jobann Andreas Stein's Action, 1780 

Christofori showed in his first model (1707) real mechanical 
genius. His jack permitted an escapement, although faulty. Fur- 
thermore, the silken cord, interlocked crosswise to catch the ham- 
mer shank in its fall after striking, was undoubtedly desijrned to 
facilitate repetition. In his model of 1720 he succeeded in devising 
a positive acting escapement and substituted for the unreliable 
silk cords a rigid back check for catching the hammer. Indeed, 
Christofori laid down all the laws for the requirements of a 
pianoforte action in his model, which all the later inventors had 
to observe in their improvements. 
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Ctottfried Silbermaim improved the Scbrdter action by doing 
away with the special escapement leyer. He extended the hammer 
butt beyond the axis, nsing this extension for escapement. About 
178U Joliauii Aiidifiis Stein of Augsburg addt'd to this tiie *' hop- 
per," by aid of which the annoying blocking " of the hammer 
was overcome, at the same time improving the tonch so mnch 
that most virtuosos preferred the Schroter-Stein action to the 
English. 




Jobann Baptist Streicher'a Action, 1824 



The ahnost final development of this? action we find in the 
model of a grand action patented 1824 by Johann Baptist 
Streicher (a grandson of Stein). This action fonnd mnch favor 
with (German makers and in modified forms is still used by some 
Vienna makers. Tn spite of the fact that masters like Mozart and 
Beethoven preferred the Schroter-JSteiu action, it had to give 
way finally to the Christofori-Backers action. Zumpe's attempt 
(1776) to simplify the Christofori cannot be considered a success. 
It seems that he merely tried to produce an action of less cost 
than the complicated Christofori. Americus Backers, however, 
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invented in the same year an action on tlie Christofori principle 
which combined simplicity with all the good points of the Chris- 
tofori action. The Backers invention has to this day remained 

tlie t'undamental model for the English action in its various modi- 
fieations, as illustrated in Broadwood's grand action of 1884. 

That independent thinker and mechanical genius, Sebastian 
Erard, departed from both Schrdter and Christofori, when he 




Eranl s *.Jrnnd Action, 1821 



constructed liis double escui^'mcni aud repetition grand action, 
patented in 1821. This action is a most ingenious combination of 
the light elastic touch, characteristic of the Vienna action, with 
the powerful stroke of the English action. It is so reliabh' :nul 
precise in its movements that it is uudisputedly the action par 
excellence for grand pianos. With more or less modifications, 
the Erard grand action is now used by all leading makers of grand 
pianos, except, perhaps, Bosendorfer of Vienna, who still prefers 
the English action for his excellent grand pianos. 
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To what extent thinking piano makers, and the modern special- 

ists, the action makers, have endeavored to improve the original 
Erard repetition action, is sljown by lite ioliowing illu^itrations, 
comprising the leading models at present in use. 




? 

KrarU-Uerz Grund Action, Farts, 




Stcinway Grand Action, New York, 1S84 
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Keller's Grand Action, Stuttgart, 1909 
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Uerrburger-ScliwaDder Gnnd Action, P«ri« 




Siegfried llansiiig's Urand Actiun, >iuw York, 1898 

Following the development of the action for the upright 
piano, we observe a similar evolution from the crudest device 
to the most complicated mechanism. The upright acHon of 

Frietlerici (174.')) icininds one. as Hi])kins so truly says, of an 
old German clock movement, and it is quite possible that Friederici 
copied it from a clock. After Friederici we find nothing of impor* 
tance until the English " sticker action appeared, a device which 
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had nothing else in its favor than its cheapness. This unsatisfac^ 
tory action was no doubt, to a large extent^ responsible for the 

unpopularity of the early upri-^lit ])iuno. 

Roiiei i W oi iiuMi of London ;iC('o?ii]>IisliO(l for the upright piano 
what Sebastian Erard live years earlier had done for the grand 
piano. It was in 1826 when Womum patented bis ** piccolo " 
npright action, which has remained the prototype of all upright 
actions used at the present time. The Womnm action made the 
upright xiiauo a practical instrument Active minds among the 




Engli^ sticker Upright Aetion, 1880 
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Womum's Upright Actum, 182a 



piano makers set to work at once to improve this epoch-making 
invention. Ignace Pleyel and Henri Pape of Paris met with such 

notable results in their efforts in this direction that the Worinim 
action is to tliis day misnamed by most piano makers the 
*^ French " action. Perhaps it was called thus also for the reason 
that Paris was first in having establishments that made a specialty 
of producing actions for the piano trade. Their product was of 
such excellent quality that it was soon exported to Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Scandinavia, etc., and the piano manufacturers advertised 
that they had French,'* that is, Paris made, actions in their 
pianos. 

The extent to wliicli the Wornuni action lias been developed and 
improved at the present day can be observed by the following 
illustrations : 
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Brinsmead Upright Action 
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WcMell, Nickel ft Oiow' Upright Action 
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Development of the Piano Hammer 



The hammer used by Christofori, Silbermami and other early 
makers conBisted of a small wooden b!ock covered with soft 
leather. With the inoreaae of tone volume the hammer had to 
undergo changes and we soon find hammers having instead of 

the block form a longer wedge i'orni, taiiering toward the toji. To 
assure finimcss, this wedge-like molding was first covered with 
a piece of firm sole leather, over which a soft piece of sheepskin 
was glued. Next we find larger hammers in which the foundation 



over the wooden molding was a piece of very hard sole leather 
a (juarter of an inch tiiick, loi lowed hy a medium firm elkskin 
covering and topped off with a covering o£ very soft, specially 
prepared deer or buckskin. 

The art in hammer making has ever been to obtain a solid, firm 
foundation, graduating in softness and elasticity toward the top 
surface, which latter has to be silky and elastic in order to produce 
a mild, soft tone for pianissimo playini^, l)ut with suflicient resist- 
ance back of it to permit tlie liard blow of fortissimo playing. 
AVhen the iron frame permitted the use of lieavier strings, the 
leather hammer proved insufficient, and we find Aipheus Babcock, 



ChriBtofori Huniner 





Hammen Covered with Leather 
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of Boston, taking out a jjatcnt in IS.').'} on a hannncr covered witli 
lelt. Two years later, 1*. F. Fischer of London (a friend of 
Henri Pape) obtained an Eugiisii patent for piano hammer felt. 
It is surmised that this patent is really for an invention of Henri 
Pape of Paris, who at that time experimented with hair felt for 
hammer covering?, cutting uj) soft beaver hats for that imrpose. 

(Jetting very good resnlts therewith, but not being able to slice 
this hairy hat felt thin enough for tiie treble haniiucrs, Pape in- 
duced a hatter to make a hair felt in sheets tapering from a (juar- 
ter of an inch to one-sixteenth of an inch thick. Pape in 1839 ex- 
hibited pianos having hammers covered with such felt, and it seems 
that the credit for the invention of tapered hammer felt belongs to 
Pape. 



"We now find the following coni])inati(tM in tli(> hand-made ham- 
mers of those days: Directly over the wooden head, a covering 
of hard sole leather, then elkskin, and over that a covering of 
hair or wool felt up to about the last two treble octaves, which 
were covered with buckskin. The elkskin was soon replaced by 
a firm felt called underfelt, which was not only more economical, 
but also firmer than elkskin, possessing the required elasticity. 




Hammera Covered with Le*tlier uid Felt 
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Gradually the sole leather was re|)laee(l ])y another uiulerfelt, so 
that we now have the entire hammer made of three thicknesses 
of felt, each layer of its required firmness. The use of deerskin 
as a covering for the last two or three octaves was continued, espe- 
cially in square pianos which had only two strings, more for pro- 
tection, however, than for tone results. Pelt making had not 
advanced sufficiently to jiroihice a material so closely interknitted 
as to withstand the euttiug of the wires ou the thinly covered 
treble hammers. 

The ever-increasing thickness of the strings, to produce greater 
volume of tone, necessitated a more forceful hammer than could 
be produced by the hand-made method, and many attempts were 
made to construct machines for ^lnin»? the felt to the wooden 
head. Ah»)ut is;}.') Wilke, piaiio maker at iiicslau, invented a 
machine in which a full set of hammers could he covered with 
felt at one time. It seems that hanuners made on this machine 
were not considered as good as the hand-made, because nearly 
all European makers continued the hand method until about 1867, 
when the American pianos, shown at the Paris exposition, made 
a lasting impression. In America two in- 
ventors patented hammer covering ma- 
chines in 1850. Kudolf Kreter of New 
York patented a most ingenious but very 
complicated machine. Its main fault was ^ 
that, because of manifold attached springs 
and levers, it was impossible to use felt 
over half an inch thick, and tlie cry was 
for a larger, heavier hammer. This ma- 
chine, which had many elements of the 
present hammer-covering machines, came 
into possession of Alfred Dolge in 1871, 
who later on sold it as a curiosity to Brooks ... , ,, 

of London. Hammer, 1871 
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Frederiek Matlmshek's patent of 1850 was for a Ijammer-cover- 
ing macliiiit' of iiuicli sinijiler constnictioii than Kreter's. It was 
patterned after the VYilke machine, the frame built of wood, \\ itli 
10 iron screws, five each for down and side pressure. About 1863 
Benjamin Collins, a piano and hammer maker of Boston, came 
out with an improvement on the Kreter machine. In Kreter^a 
as well as Mathushek's machine, the covered hammer had to stay 
in the machine until the g^hie had thoroughly hin(h'iu'(l. Collins, 
taking Kreter's iron frame machine as a pattern, changed it so 
that the caul or form into which the hammer is pressed could 
be locked, after the felt was glued on, and the caul with the ham- 
mers removed from the machine in order to repeat the operation 
with another set. But even Collins' machine, like others, was too 
light in construction to make the heavy hammers demanded for 




Dolge Hammer-Covering ilaehine, 1887 
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Dolge Hammer-Covering Machine, 1887 



the large concert grand pianos. Moet makers increased the 
strength of the Mathnshek machine, which was generally adopted 

because of its simplicity, bnt it was very difficult to produce the 

desired ixiintcd li;iiiiiiu'r with tlie tliieker felt m[iiired. 

In 1SS7 Alfred Dolge patented an improved lianinier-covering 
machine, built upon the principle of drawing? tlie felt upward, by 
the aid of an inclined plane on which the side cauls travel. This 
principle and the ease with which great pressure can be brought 
to bear with less physical exertion, as compared to the old style 
machine, has made tliis Dolire machine very popular. Undergoing 
more or less ehanges this niacliine is now in use in most of tlie 
pntniinent shops aud factories. With the use of the heavier cover- 
ing machine, tlie so-called " single coat" hammer made its ap- 
pearance. The illustrations show a single coat grand hammer 
made on the Dolge machine from felt one and one-half inches thick, 
and an upright hammer made of felt one and one-fonrth inches 
thick. 
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Single Coat Felt Unmincr for Grand Single Coat Ft-lt Tlnmnier for I'pright 

rianos Pianos 

Opinions differ very much as to the value of single coat ham- 
mers, considering tlieir increased cost, in comparison with the 
double coat. The latter is universally used at present, single coat 
being the exception. As far hack as 1873 the author nuide, in his 
factories at Dolgeville, N. Y., for Stcinway & Sons, liainnicr felt 
one and three-fourth inches thick in hnss and weighing 2'2 pounds 
to a slieet, wliicli measured 'M] inches wide and 4.'^ inches long. This 
extraordinary thick felt was used for concert grand piano ham- 
mers, and although splendid results were achieved, tlie lieavy 
hammer affected the touch too much. It is now generally agreed 
that felt weighing 17 to 18 pounds to a sheet is sufficiently heavy 
for grand hauiniers, and 1.'^ to 14 pounds is the usual weight of 
felt used for ujiright hammers. 

While the modern hammer-covering machine does turn out a 
much more uniform hanuner all through the scale than could pos- 
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sibly be produced by the best artisan by the handmade method, 
further jirofii^res.s and improvements are necessary in order to 
produce a perlVct lianiiner wliicli will re(|uirc it.'>s needle work 
on the part of the voieer or tone re^^ulator. With the present 
machiuesy the operator has no control of the pressure exercised; 
he does not know but has to guess whether the felt is pressed 
down sufficiently or not. The rigidness of the covering machine 
does not permit of any variation in pressure to be used, so neces- 
sary ttn acroiiiit of the niicvcii texture ol" the felt. The author has 
given this subject most serious tliou^uht for the i)ast forty years, 
and has made many costly experiments, which finally culminated 
in the construction of a machine as shown in the illustration. 




Dolge-Gnrdncr Compressed Air HaromerCbverlng ifochine, 1010 



Compressed air is used, and the re<|uired pressure can be jffanired 
to a nicety and retaliated as the texture of the felt or tiriimess 
required by tlie piano maker may dictate. Having three inde- 
pendent cylinders, more or less pressure can be applied, as may 
be desirable, at either section of the set of hammers. Martin 
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Gardner, for years master mechanic in the Alfred Dolge Felt 
Company factories, Dolgeville, C'al., built this machine under the 

author's instruction and supervision, anil designed and originated 
many important detail improvements. Similar to the Collins 
macliine. the cauls are removable after the felt is glued on to the 
molding, and it is estinuted that two expert gluers can cover 
about two hundred and forty set of hammers in ten hours on one 
machine. While speed and saving of floor space are desirable 
in modem manufacturing, the main object sought for in this 
macliine is the production of a iiammer having an even gradation 
in texture. It is entirely within the control of the operator to 
give the hammer any desired degree of firmness with this 
machine. 

Exhaustive experiments which the author has made during the 
past thirty years in the construction of automatic hammer-cover- * 

ing machines, to be operated by steam or hydraulic power, have 
led to tlie conclusion that c()ni]»resse(l air is preferable in every 
respect, because the cylinders are instantly and independently 
controlled by a turn of a valve. 

Mention must be made of a patent ob- 
tained in 1883 by John Ammon, a New York 
piano maker, for a process of gluing a strip 
of tapered hammer felt together and tlien 
inserting the same into a wooilen liannner 
head, having two prongs on top. Ammon's 
motive was to economize felt. It does require 
much less felt by Ammon's method than glu- 
ing the felt around the molding, but the ham- 
mer designed by Ammon is utterly imprac- 
ticable for many reasons, principally because 
it is impossible to get the treble hannners of 
sufficient fimmess to produce a satisfactory 

tone. Amnion Hammer 
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Alfred I)oljn:e saw in Aiiunon's invention tlie embryo of a ham- 
mer which miglit, to a eon.si(leral)le extent, solve the vexing prob- 
lem of preventing the flattening out of the hammer through usage. 
It is impossible to prodace a well pointed hammer with the present 
method of hammer covering, even if the felt is forced into a sharply 
pointed mold of the covering machine. The hammer will invari- 
ably flatten ont when it comes under the needle of the voicer or 
tone regulator and, of eourse. much more so through striking the 
strings, because it has no bracing or sujiport of any kind and 
can give way freely. Consequently, after short usage, all felt ham- 
mers show a flat surface on top, so inimical to good tone produc- 
tion. To combat this flattening out of the hammers Steinway & 
Sons saturate the felt about hatf-wa>' up with a chemical solu- 
tion, which finally hardens that })art of the felt suffieiently to 
clieck tlie flattening out to some extent. This led the author 
to tiie idea of making a hammer molding in which the ui)per 
half is split open by a saw-kerf, thus obtaining two prongs which 
are shaped by the ordinary wood-steaming process into a 
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clasp. The clasp-like prongs reach beyond the center of the 
glued-np felt. As shown in the illustration, the felt is forced 

into the olasj) and then secured by a metal agrafTe, passing 
througli botli i)rongs of tlio <'hisp, tightening the prongs so 
firmly on the felt that a Hatti iiuig out of the felt is impossible, 
except through its wearing oH. It is readily perceivable that the 
foundation of the hammer so constructed must be of a firmness 
and solidity not attainable by the old method of covering. Not 
only that the center part of the felt is glued together very tightly, 
but the felt itself is jiressed botwoen tlu' linn shoulders of the 
clasp, thus beeoming one solid body with tlie wooden head. Tlie 
author had a grand piano containing such hammers at his Im^ne, 
and although his five boys used this piano almost daily for their 
pratice for several years, the hammers showed very little usage 
and wear. It is, of course, Important that only the very best, 
most densely interknitted felt, should be used for hammers of 
this type. Instead of reducing the cost, as Annnon intended, the 
improved hammer of this type costs fully twenty-five per cent, 
more to produce than the ordinary. The author is of the opinion 
that this improvement in hammer making will finally prevail, 
especially since much greater durability is required for the ham- 
mers in the self-playing piano than the present form of constmc- 
tion admits of. 



The Soundboard 



The science of acoustics as developed by Chladny, Tyndall, 
Helmholtz, and in its direct relation to the piano, especially by 
Siegfried Hansing, has given us much enlightenment as to the 
proper and correct laying out of a scale, also the laws controlling 

the produ( ti(»ii of sound by percussion and otherwise, but none 
of these scientists can advise a> to the .Ncientifically correct con- 
struction of the soundboard. The much coddled theory of tone 
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waves " found its most obstinate opponent in the soundboard of 
the pianoforte, disprovinis: forcibly almost every arg:ument brought 

forward in favor of this theory. Not finding any assistance from 
scientists, the pijuK* maker had to rely entirely U[)on emjuric ex- 
j>eriments, to construct a soundboard best adapted to his scale. 
All the experiments, and their names are legion, ended in coming 
back to the plain soundboard as constructed by the clavichord and 
harpsichord makers of the early days, namely, a board of as large 
a size as the case of the piano would permit, made of the best 
quality of well-seasoned fir, strengthened hy bars or ribs glued 
on crosswnys. The various wiltiTs on pnino const nictioii differ 
materially regarding the ini])ortance of the soundboard in relation 
to toue development in the piano. The careful and learned Dr. 
Oscar Paul, laboring under the ban of the " wave theory,'* insists 
that the soundboard is the very soul of the piano and that 
tone quality as well as volume depend altogether upon its con- 
struction. Indeed, he holds that the toue is produced by the sound- 
boanl and not by tlie string. 

Sie-ifriod llansing in his book " The Pianoforte and Its 
Acoustic Properties, ' ' shows the fallacy of this contention beyond 
contradiction. He bases his argument on Pellisow's proven doc< 
trine that the ear does not perceive sound through so-called tone 
waves, but because of the shock or jolt by which the sound is 
created. Consecjuently, Hansing looks npon the soundboard as 
a drum, upon whioli the vilirntions of the strings, caused by the 
' striking of the hammer, are delivered as shocks or jolts. 

Hansing disclaims the existence of the ear harp, asstuned by 
Helmholtz and others, as an impossibility and maintains that the 
ear is an apparatus to measure the intervals between shocks, dis- 
tinguishing the liigher tones by their shorter, and the lower tones 
by their longer, intervals. He does not believe that a i)roi)erly 
constructed soundboard ever lias any transverse vibrations wliieli 
affect the tone, as demonstrated by the successful experiments of 
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Mathushek and Moser, whose double soundboards were glued to- 
gether 80 that the grain of the one crossed the grain of the other 
at ri^i^ht anf?lt»s. This metliod of construction makes any transverse 
vibration iinjK)ssil)k\ and instruments rontainintr stk Ii boards are 
not inferior in volume and quality of tone to any other. 

Hansing thus proves that the soundboard does not give forth 
sounds, but that it only augments and transmits the sound origi- 
nating with the string, through a tremor, which is the effect of 
the motion producing the sound; namely, the joercussion of the 
string by the hanmicr. This important discovery will assist mate- 
rially in the further search for soundboard improvements, but 
even Hansing admits that for the present the ])iauo constructor 
has to rely on empiric experiments for final results. 

To mention a few of the most telling experiments made to im- 
prove the efficiency of the soundboard, we find Jacob Goll of 
Vienna using iron and copper with reasonable success in 1823; 
but, no doubt, the primitive conditions of tlie metal industries of 
those days made the use of metal too expensive, as compared to 
wood. Henri Pape of Paris, that king of piano empirics, experi- 
mented not only with all kinds of wood and metal, but tried even 
parchment. All these materials transmitted the sound of the 
strings, except the parchment, which proved totally unfit for use 
in the treble sections. 

During the writer's engagement with the Mathushek factory 
in 1867-69, exhaustive experiments were made to find the most 
responsive thickness for a soundboard. With boards from fully 
one inch in thickness, without ribs, graduated down to boards only 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick in treble, and with proportionately 
hea\'y ribs, numberless tests were made. Curious to relate, ail of 
the pianos had a satisfactory tone, differing, of course, in quality. 
The thick boards responded with a thick, somewhat stiff, woody 
quality, the pianos with the thinner boards had a more sym])a- 
thetie, soulful, but weaker tone. The most satisfactory tone quality 
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was found in the pianos which had the *' regulation " soundboard, 
three-eighths of an inch thick in treble, tapering off to one-fourth 

of an ineli in bass, ribs placed at nearly equal distances apart, 
except in tlu^ last treble octave. wIkm-c they lay somewhat closer 
together. These trials and tests proved conclusively that the 
soundboard does not produce sound by aid of sound waves, but 
simply transmits and augments the sound produced by the vibra- 
tion of the string. They further proved that the soundboard is 
not nearly as much of a factor in tone production as the strin^^, 
the pro})er length, thickness and position of whicli, together witli 
the most advantageous striking point for the hammer, are the 
all-importaut factors to be considered in piano construction. 

Attempts to increase the volume of tone by using double sound- 
boards, connected by wooden posts or otherwise, the imitatioii of 
the violin or cello form, carefully worked out corrugated sound- 
boards, etc., have all been in vain and are discarded for good. 
Several ingenious devices to sustain the resistance of the sound- 
board against tlie downward pressure of the strings are recorded. 
Among them Mathushek's equilibre " system, patented in 1879, 
is perhaps the most scientific, but the result achieved is not in 
proportion to the increased cost. Mathushek surmised, what Han- 
sing established as a scientific fact, that the soundboard is not 
affected by so-called sound waves, and when he discarded his 
equilibre system because of its high cost, he returned to the thick 
soundboard witliout ribs. In 1891 he i)atented his duplex sound- 
board, which is a combination of two boards, cross-banded and 
glued together. The boards are made thickest at the center where 
the bridge rests, in order to withstand the pressure of the 
strings. 

On October 2, 1900. Hicliard W. Hertz obtained a patent for a 
Tension liesoiiator for Pianos, tlie purj)ort of which is to regulate 
the pressure in the arch of the soundboard against the strings 
and to assist the vibratory efficiency of the entire soundboard. 
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thereby increasing the inten- 
sity of tone i)ro<luced bv the 
striking of the hammer 
against tlie string. 

Another function of this 
resonator is to restore the 
original arched form of the 
soun<ll)oar(l wlien. tlirough 
age or atmospheric influ- 
ences, the same has given 
away to the pressure of the 
strings. 

Tlie tension rods with the 
conical sliaped liead, inserted 
into tlie rim, draw togetlier 
the entire rim ujion wliich 
tlie soundboard is fastened, 
and force tlie latter back to 
its original arched form, re- 
instating and enlivening the 

Buttom of (irnml Piano tthowin^ Richard \V. 

Crt^rtz's Tension Ro«)nator vibratory action of the entire 

board. 

Radiating from the center of the ])iano to all parts of the rim 
the tension rods can be screwed up, either simultaneously to bring 
pressure upon the entire board, or individually if any part of 
the soundboard should show a pronounced flatness. They are 
furthermore of great value in maintaining the correct form and 
shape of the rim. This invention has been applied to all the grand 
l)ianos made by Mason & Ilamlin since the granting of the patent. 

Experience so far has shown that the best material for sound- 
boards is the wood of the fir tree, growing in the mountain regions 
of Southern Europe and North America. 

AVhether or not the develo|)ment of tlie steel industry will 
furnish the piano maker eventually with rolled sheets for sound- 
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boards, made of proper 
vibratory metal, and in ta- 
pered form, is speculative. 
It is not imi^robable, how- 
ever, that the piano of the 
future may have a metal 
soundboard. We do know 
that the sound in the piano 
oriirinntes with tiie steel 
string, and that it is only 
transmitted by the sound- 
board, roaterially assisted by 
proper construction of the 
wooden frame of the piano. 
AVe also know that the iron 
frame lias no deleterious in- 
fluence ui)on the tone quality, 
and since all piano construct- 
ors are still seeking for a clear, bell-like, singing quality of tone, 
may not the solution be found in a soundboard of steel, so con- 
structed as to successfully withstand the pressure of the strings, 
and to assist the steel strings in tone production? 

Evidently the soundboard is the only part of the modern piano 
whicli calls upon the inventor for further investigation, on scien- 
tific lines, until the laws are found upon which to build a piano, 
not necessarily with a louder, but with a more soulful tone, such 
as the old daviehord possessed in limited quantity. 




Richard W. Gertz's Resonator 
View of Soundboard Rim and Tension Rods 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Supply Industkies, Lumber (old and new methods of season- 
ing), Felt, Wire, Actions. 

Felt Makixu, Pape, Whitehead, Naish, Billon, Fortin, Weickert, 
Dolge. 

Piano AVire, Fuelis, Web.ster & Horsfall, Miller, Poehlmann, 
Washbuni & Moen, Houghton, Smith, World's Fair Tests. 

Actions, Brooks, Tsermann, Gehrling, Herrburger-Scliwander, 
Morgenstern & Kotrade, Lexow, Langer & Company, Fritz & 
Heyer, Keller, Friekingerf Seavems. 
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THE DEVBIiOPMENT OP THE MANUFAC TURE OP 
PLiXO MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 



.ERHAPS no other class of iiiamit'acturing depends more 



largely upon auxiliary industries, each of itself of con- 



siderable magnitude, than the piano industry. It is fur- 
thermore true that the piano industry could not have made its 
marvelous progress, had not the auxiliary industries kept pace 
with the inventive ])iano maker, oftentimes anticipating his wants 

and providing superior material which pennitted the improve- 
ment of the piano. Wire for strin^^s and felt for haiiiiiicrs are 
two of the materials which have been continually improved by the 
manufacturers in advance of the piano maker's demands. It is 
therefore proper that the development of the supply industries 
should be recorded in these pages. 

All inhabited parts of the globe contribute, more or less, the 
raw material for a Asia and Africa supply the ivory and 

ebony for the keyboard. Sweden, England and America, iron ore 
for strings, pins and ])lates. North and South America, Australia 
and Africa, wool for felts, while Europe, North and South 
America^ the Philippine and West India islands supply the various 
kinds of wood. 
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Wood Used in Puino Constm< tion 

It is not so many \'ears ago since the piano maker of Germany 
was obliged to go to the forest and buy at auction such logs as 
he might select for his purpose. If a sawmill was Dear by, be had 
Ms logs delivered there, giving the sawyer special instruction as 
to how to saw each log. Oftentimes the logs had to be transported 
to hib factory yard, wliere they had to lie sawed into |)lanks and 
boards by two men moving a big handsaw up and down, one man 
standing on top of the log, the otlier in a ])it under the log. The 
writer saw, at a prominent factory in London, this process still 
in vogne in 1879. 

With the introduction of power-driven woodworking machinery, 
the millmen and lumber dealers began to specialize, and supplied 
the i)iano maker with selected hoacds or planks, sawed to the thick- 
ness and length refpiired. lieceiving the lumber from the mill, 
it was carefully stacked up for air seasoninj^. As soon as the sap 
had hardened, the planks were brought into the shop and there 
again carefully stacked up about 7 feet from the floor, to get the 
benefit of the even temperature of the closed room. This awkward 
and slow process of seasoning lumber after beinj? air-dried was 
done away witli by the iiili Dduction of the steam lieated dry-kiln. 
Endless experiments have been made to force the sap out of the 
wood, by boiling, or using tremendous ])ressure upon the lumber 
as soon as it came from the saw, in order to do away with the 
costly air drying process, but none has turned out a success for 
lumber to be used in pianos. Wood dried so forcedly loses all its 
streniilli. life and plialiility. and >iiiee every part of the piano is 
supposed to assist in tone production, it follows that wood 
deadened by forced dryin<( is unfit for use. Hence, a well stocked 
lumber yard is to this date a positive necessity. 
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Some of the large [>ianu ui i iiu i;ieturers of America carry as 
much as three to five million siiuare leet of IuiiiIkm- constantly in 
their yards. A Xew York corporation invested $400,000 not long 
ago, in a stock of hardwood veneers 14 to 28 feet long, to be nsed 
for bent rims on grand pianos, merely for fear that such long 
veneers of the required straight grain, length and width could 
not often be found in the market. The investment is considered 
a good one from a financial point, since hardwood is rapidly 
advancing in value, far in excess of the interest account. 

For the manufacturing of veneers, inventors have been pro- 
lific in devising improved sawing appliances as well as rapidly- 
working automatic machines for cutting with knives. An entire 
log can be placed in front of the knives, which are up to 16 feet 
lon^r, and veneers cut oflF, as thin as one thirty-second of an iueli, 
coutiuuou.sly uuUi the log is used up. 

Soundboards 

The mannfactnre of lumber for soundboards has been fol- 
lowed up as a specialty for over 100 years. The first specialists 
in this line were owners of forests in the mountains of Bohemia 
and Tyrol. Instead of sawing the logs into boards, they were 
split, like the old-time American fence rail, into boards of about 
one inch thickness. The clavichord or piano maker of 100 years 
ago would not have thought of using sawed lomber for his eound- 
boards. He believed in the theory that sound waves traveled along 
the grain of the wood, and since the saw would not follow the 
grain, unless the tree had grown n|> ])erfectly straight (which no 
tree ever does), the ])iano maker imagined that the imperceptible 
crossing of the grain by the saw wonld interfere with the sound 
waves. To-day, with a production of approximately 650,000 pianos 
per year, all the lumber for soundboards is sawed, either with 
gang or circular saws, and the pianos are better than ever. 
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The Bohemian and Swiss manufacturers of soundboard lumber 
I »i c'l lared their product most carefully. After cutting out all knots, 

shakes and other imperfections, the rough boards were smoothed 
off by handplaniiiK, '*iit into lengths of from 4 to s iVet and tlien 
carefully packed in boxes 2 feet wide, containing 60 layers each. 
Length and width of board dictated the price of the lumber, 
boards 8 feet long, 4 boards to the layer, bringing nearly twice as 
much per square foot as boards 4 feet long and having 5 or 6 
to the layer. In America^ soundboard lumber waii sold as it came 
from the sawmill, and the piano makt-r rould hardly ever utilize 
more than forty per cent, of what he bought. 

The autlior revolutioni25ed this branch of the supply business 
by commencing in 1874 to manufacture finished soundboards for 
the trade at his mills in Dolgeville, N. Y. This innovation was 
welcomed by the piano makers, who could now carry a full stock 
of boards on hand, exposing the finished board to a thorough sea- 
soning): in their factories, for as long a time as desired, with li'ss 
investment than was necessary to carry a sufhcieut stock of sound- 
board lumber in their yards. I and my associates invented a num- 
ber of special devices and machines for gluing up and planing the 
entire boards, none of which was patented. Among these machines 
the great cylinder planer with bed and knives five feet wide must 
be mentioned. Every builder of woodworking machinery then in 
business refused to acet'pt the order for such a machine, claiming 
that a width of three feet was the linut of safety for a planing 
machine cylinder. I constructed a machine planing five feet in 
width which was such a success that similar machines are now 
in use in many factories of Europe and America. Two men can 
plane 300 soundboards to perfection on such a machinCt within 
10 hours, while it is an easy matter to finish off 400 boards per 
day ou the modern cylinder 8andj)apering machine. The best work- 
man could not finish over 10 boards per day with a handplaue. 
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Fnlly ninety i)er cent, of the soundboards nsed are now sup- 
])lie<l to the piano trade by coiumis making a sjx'cialty of the 
business. The lorosts of Bolieiiiia and Tyrol having boon oxliausted, 
the European makers have to get their supply of lumber from 
Galicia and Boumania. In America the forests of the Adiron- 
dacks and White Mountains have from the beginning been the 
source of supply. Even these great forests are passing rapidly 
and new sources of supply must be sought. The author, after 
thorough personal investigation, found splendid material on the 
west coast of North America, more particularly in tlic mountain 
forests of Oregon and Washington, and consequently started a 
soundboard factory at Los Angeles, Cal., in 1903, supplying not 
only the American trade, but exporting largely to Germauy also. 

The best soundboard lumber comes from the mountain districts 
of the temperate zone, at an altitude of 3,000 to 5,000 feet above 
sea, where timbor growth is thriftiest. Trees not over 100 years 
of age are the most desirable, the wood boing strong and elastic. 
Trees under 70 years of age are not matured and have too much 
undeveloped sapwood. 

Several of the American soundboard manufacturers are also 
making a specialty of ribs, bridges, wrest planks and complete 
backs for upright pianos. 

Piano Cases 

Case making for the trade has been a specialty in America 
for over 50 years, and nearly all manufacturers of commercial 
pianos buy their cases ready made. It is readily understood that 
a manufacturer making a specialty of cases, producing as many 

as 10,000 to 30,000 per year, can afford to make a much larger 
investment for labor-saving maeliincry and devices than a piano 
maker who turns out 500 to 2,000 pianos per year. The tendency 
of the age is for economic specialization in all branches of indus- 
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try, and the ** compiler " of the various ready-made parts of a 
piano does, beyond doubt, produce a better commercial instrument, 

than if he should attempl to make each part of the x)iauo in his 
own shop. 

Tlie tremendous jirrowth of the piano industry has, on the other 
hand, developed individual concerns, which tnm out from 5,000 
to 20,000 pianos per year. Such firms, of course, avail themselves 
of the advantages of labor-saving machinery in all departments. 

Some of these hirge concerns own forest lands, have large saw- 
mills, and, of coiii st', make their own eases, keys and actions, even 
casting their own iron plates. 

The London manufacturers were the hrst to introduce power- 
driven machinery in their factories. As far hack as 1830, some 
of their leading firms were producing from 2,000 to 3,000 pianos 
per annum, a quantity which made the use of steam-power 
mai'hinery an economic proposition. Machinery is only economic 
when it can be continually employed. The piano Tnaker with a 
limited production cannot avail himself of that advantage. Con- 
sequently, as a matter of commercial and industrial evolution, the 
specialists, such as case makers, key and action makers, have 
become indispensable to the industry. They made possible the 
production of a reliable, satisfactory instrument, at a price witiiin 
the reach of the masses. 

Development of th» Piano Felt Industry 

Felt is a fabric formed of wool or hair, or wool and hair, by 
taking advantage of the natural tendency of the fiber to interlace 
and mat together by aid of the moisture and beat during the con- 
tinuous process of rolling, beating and pressure. The invention 
or discovery of the felting process dates back to the atre of onr 
cave-dwelling ancestors, whose sole wardrol»c was a sliccpskin 
coat, which through use became densely matted. Julius Caesar 
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organised a light brigade, which had felt breastplates as a pro- 
tection against the enemies* weapons. In tlie ruins of l'uiii[)eii 
a complete jilant for scouring and pressing lelts has been found. 

The first attempt at using machinery for the production of 
felts was made in England. The patent granted to P. F. Fischer 
of London, 1835, describes a piano hammer felt, which is firm on 
one side and soft on the other, and made in sheets, ta]iering in 
thickness. As stated clsowhoie, this dcscrijjtioji is identical with 
Henri Pai)e'8 invention, and can undoubtedly be traced to liim. 

Whitehead Brothers of Manchester, England, are said to be 
the first who made the manufacturing of piano hammer felt a spe- 
cialty. They were followed by Billon and Fortin of Paris and 
Weickert (1847) of Leipsic, Germany. Naish of Wilton, England, 
started in 1859. These firms controlled the market until the author 
started liis factories in 1871. 

There are two essential requisites for a good piano hammer 
felt. 

First, it must be well felted to insure wearing quality, because 
the continual pounding of the hammer against the steel strings in 
the piano is liable to cut the fiber of the felt if the fiber is not 

closely connected. AVith this thorough felting, however, a pro- 
nounced elasticity is indispensable, in order to eiial)le the hammer 
to rebound quickly from the string. From these two requisites 
arises the art of making felt for piano hammers. 

A short description of the process of felt making will interest 
many readers. Wool of the merino sheep, raised either in North 
America or Cape Colony in Africa, is best adapted for hammer 
felt. In tlip scourinu jiiocess, the weight of the wool, as it comes 
from the sheep's back, shrinks about seventy-five per cent.; that 
is to say, 100 fiounds of raw wool will yield only 25 pounds of 
workable wool after scouring. After the wool is thoroughly dried 
and opened up by passing through so-called picker machines, it 
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is thoroughly carded and then formed into sheets. Since almost 
every piano maker has hia own peculiar notions as to the thickness 
and tapering of the felt, there were no standards in the beginning 

and the felt had to be tVniiied liy hand, )uittiiig one layer of wool 
over the other as the tapering would dictate. A slieet of felt 
weighing about 12 pounds when fmished, measuring one iiiHi in 
thickness in bass, and tapering down to one-eighth of an inch in 
treble, being abont 38 inches square, would measure 10 inches 
in thickness in bass, one inch in treble and be about 54 
inches square before the felting began. This unwieldy mass 
of wool is hardened down and fulltd, until the sheet has sliruuk 
to the above-mentioned size and thickness. No chemicals are used 
by any good felt maker in the fulling process, only soap and hot 
water being applied.* 

In 1874 the author invented a process by which the wool ia 
fed through the cards in accordance with a correct mathematical 
calculation, so as to form on an apron or belt the correct thickness 
and taper required. 1 Ins apron carries the carded wool .suliicieut 
for six full sheets of felt, making about 100 sets of hammers. 

The apron passes through a set of hardening rollers, which 
continuously unite each thin web as it comes from the carding ma- 
chine, thus assuring a most positive interknitting of each layer of 
wool with the other, and furthermore a uniformity of taper not 
attainable by the liand-hiyin,:; iirocess. 

The author received tor his liammer felts the highest awards 
at the World's Fairs of Vienna, 1873; Philadelphia, 187G; Paris, 
1878; and Chicago, 1893. The felt made by the above described 
process was preferred by all the leading makers of America and 
extensively used by many of the foremost piano makers of Europe. 

* Many piano mnkcra have Uie erroneous idea Uiut Ute fine white dost, which 
Uiey ubaerve when 8UU(lpa|K>ring the htttnmerR, is composed of chalk. The admixtut* 
of chalk would almost kill tlio fulling {)rcK'«-!«H. The white <lu->l rrffrred to U pim 
vool» finely ground bj the action of th« sandpaper file of the piano maker. 
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The felt factories founded hy Alfred Dolge have been amalga- 
mated with a jiumber of otlivr t'elt lactories, ])roduein^ principally 
commercial felts, and the product lia» lost its identity. 

Piano Hammer Making 

Hammer making as a specialty and rising to the dignity of an 
industry began in America with the invention of Mathusbek's 
hammer-covering machine, in 1850. In England the handmade 
hammers were for many years produced as a house industry. 
American machines (Dolge model) were introduced in the London 
sahops about 1880. Germany started this sjjeeial iik<histry alxnit 
1845, when Merckel of Hamburg supplied the action maker iser- 
mann, and many i)iano makers, with handmade hammers. He intro- 
duced machines of his own construction in 1860. Hammer-cover- 
ing machines of the American imttem were generally adopted in 
Oermany about 1870. 

In America hammer covering, especially for the commercial 
pianos, is largely controUed by the felt and netioii makers. Sev- 
eral firms make a specialty of hammer covering, but all the larger 
piano manufacturers make their own hammers. 

The Piano Wire Industry 

Hecords tell us that iron wire i'or musical instruments was 
drawn at Augsburg as early as 1351, but Fuchs of Nuremberg was 
perhaps the first who made the manufacturing of piano wire a 
specialty, supplying the clavichord -and harpsichord makers of 
the 18th century. 

About 1820 a Berlin finn succeeded in producing a wire which 
was soon preferred to Fuchs 's make, to be again driven out of 
the market by Webster & Horsfall of Birmingham who brought 
out their piano wire, made of cast steel, in 1834. 
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This cast steel wire was so superior to the iron wire that the 

Euglisli firm soon lia«l .1 muiioiioly. 

But in 1840 Martin Miller of Vienna came out with a wire 
superior to Webster's and a strong competition began, especially 
when Rollason & Son, Smith & Houghton and others also took up 
this industry in England. 

Miller's wire continued, huwevor, to bo in favor with most 
of the German piano makers, until Mohtz Pochlniann of Nurem- 
berg started to make his world renowned product about 1855. In 
the first competitive test, Poehlmann*8 wire proved to be of greater 
density tban Miller^s, but not of equal tensile strength. Miller's 
wire would, however, stretch much more than Poehlmann's, con- 
scHiueutly would not stand in tune as well as Poehlraann*s much 
denser, better hardened wire. At the Paris Exposition of 1867 
the Jury on Piano Wire tested the various makes exhibited, on a 
machine loaned by Pleyel, Wolff & Company. Poehlmann's wire 
proved so far superior to any other make that he received the 
hijilicst ]Hizo. As a nntiiral consequence all the leadin^j: ])iaii() 
maimfat'tuiers of Europe and America adopted the Poehlinann 
make for their pianos. Moritz Poehlmann deserves particular 
credit for his never-ceasing efforts to improve his wire, not only 
as to tensile strength, but also even gradation of sizes and excel* 
lent polish, so necessary a protection apjainst rust. Poehlmann's 
remarkable success not only incited his (•oni]ietitors to j^rcatcr 
elTort, but caused the starting of a number of new wire factories 
in Gennany. 

In America Washburn & Moen of Worcester have made very 
good piano wire since 1860. The American wire always had an 

exceedingly high polish, hardly ever attained by the Knr(»jnan 
makers, but it often hacked the requisite density and necessary 
uniformity of tensile strength. 
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OFFICIAL T£STS OF TENSILE STBENGTH OF 

MUSIC WIRE 

1. O^ial Test by the Jury of the World's Exhibition, Paris, 
186T, 

Pleyel, WoltT Coniijuny's testing mailiiue used. 
MoRiTZ Poehlmann's wire Xos. 13 14 15 Ifi 17 18 

broke at a strain of Lbs. 22G 264 292 2% 312 348 

English wires broke at a strain of . . ... 214 274 

2. Official Test by the Jury of the World's Exhibition, Vienna, 

MoRiTZ PoEHLMANN*8 Wife Nos. 13 14 15 16 17 18 

broke at a strain of Lbs. 232 260 290 300 322 336 

Mabtin Miller & Sons' wire broke 
at a strain of 168 192 206 232 255 2S0 

3. Official Test by the. Jury of the World's Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, JS76. 

Steinway & Sons* testing machine used. 

MoRiTz PoF.n I.MANN 's wire Nos. 13 14 15 16 17 18 

broke at a strain of Lbs. 265 287 320 331 342 386 

W. D. Houghton's wire broke at a 
strain of 231 242 253 287 331 374 

» 

Smith & Son's wire broke at a 
strain of 221 242 242 287 320 331 

Washburn & Moen's wire broke at 
strain of 176 ... 198 ... 242 . 
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The records of the World's Fair at Chicago, 1893, show the 
following report of the test of Poehlmann's wire made by Judges 

Max Scbiedmayer of Stuttgart and George Steck of Xew York: 

No. 13 Measuring .030 of an inch broke at a strain of 325 lbs. 
ti 14 tt Q21 ** *' " ** ** ** ** 335 ** 

tt 15 4« «« 4< U it tt tt tt tt 35Q tt 

tt 16 tt tt tt ti tt it tt tt tt tt 

tt 17 ** tt tt tt tt tt tt tt It 

How successful Poehlmann has been in improving his product 
is best illustrated by the following table of tests, which shows the 
tensile strength at breaking: point : 

Expositions^ Wire No. 13 14 15 16 17 

Paris, 1867 226 264 292 312 348 

Vienna, 1873 232 261 291 300 336 

Philadelphia. 1876 265 287 320 331 342 

Chicago, 1893 325 335 350 400 415 

Since 1893 no authoritative tests are on record, but con:&idering 
the severe tension to which the present-day piano maker exposes 
the wire, and as all the different brands of wire are used more or 
less, it will be admitted that Poehlmann 's efforts lifted the entire 

piano wire industry to its present high level, to the benefit of the 

piauo trade. 



Development of the Piano Action Industry 

The very first auxiliary industry of the piano trade was un> 

doubtedly ijiano action making. Among tlie oldest firms in exist- 
ence at this date, wo lind first Brooks of iioiidon, who started liis 
business in ISIO. L. Isermann of Jlamlmrg, (now merged with. 
Langer & Company, of Berlin), began business in 1842. In the 
same year came Charles Gehrling of Paris, who was followed by 
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Schwander, in 1844. Morgeusteru & Kotrade of Leipsic started in 
1846, Loxow of Berlin in 18."34, and Fritz & Meyer, as well as Keller 
of Stuttgart, commenced business in 1857. 

In America F. W. Frickinger, a German who had learned the art 
at Paris, started an action factory at Albany, N. Y., in 1837, mov- 
ing later on to Nassau, N. V. His son-in-law, Grubb, succeeded him 
and the business is now carried on under the firm name of Grubb & 
Kosegartcn Brothers. 

George W. Seavems established his action factory at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., in 1851. 

In no department of piano manufacturing has the use of auto- 
matic machinery been so largely applied, to improve the ])roduct 
and lessen the cost, as in 
the making of i)iano ac- 
tions. In all well equipped 
action factories automatic 
machines are employed to 
fraise, mold, bore, also 
bush with cloth, or trim 
with leather, the various 
parts of the \Vumo action. 
All of these machines 
work with positive pre- 
cision. Some machines, as, 
for instance, the hammer 
butt milling machines, are 
marvels of human ingenu- 
ity. This machine takes 
the wooden block, molded 
to the proper form, and 
by entirely automatic mo- 
tions turns out a Jierfectly Gcorgv \V. JS^averna 
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finished butt. This economic way of producing actiona has been 
made possible because of the fact that nearly all of the American 
piano makers use the same models the only material difference 

beiijg iu tlie lengths of the pilots or tangents which connect the 
action with the key. 

Iron Plates, Pins, Etc, 

The casting, bronzing and pinning of the iron frames have kept 
pace in every way with the advancement of the piano. America, 
in particular, has for years produced the very best of castings, 
solid in grain, smooth in finish. The example set by Steinway & 
80ns, ill tlicir fouudi ics at Steinway, Long Island, had a heuetit-ial 
intluenee on all plate makers, whose customers demanded plates 
** as good as Stein way's." 

The progress in the science of metallurgy has aided the plate 
makers in obtaining the best blending of various ores, and breaking 
or cracking of plates is a trouble of the past. 

Even in this industry', automatic machinery begins to lessen the 
cost of production. Tlu* other metal parts in the piano, brass and 
nickel tubes for action rails, brass butts and flange rails, are manu- 
factured by specialists. The making of wrest or tuning pins 
is an industry which for over 60 years has been monopolized by 
a limited number of manufacturers in Westphalia. They have so 
far managed to retain this monopoly hy making excellent pins at 
a price so low as not to invite (•omi)etition. 

Very cfood tuning pins are now made in a factory near New 
York. Time will tell whether this enterprise can hold out against 
the low wages of Westphalia, because years ago the Westphalian 
manufacturers adopted the use of automatic machinery, which 
turns plain wire into a finished tuning pin, similar to the process 
of making screws. 

Of otlior materials, sndi as glue, \arnish, etc., nothing need 
be said. They are products used long before pianos were made. 
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Kuster, Paiu, Parker, AVhite, Brown, Votcv, Ooolinaii, Ho- 
bart, Clark, Kelly, Klugli, Welin, Hupfeld, Weite, Young, 
Crooks, Dicldnsoiiy Danquard. 
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CHAPTER V 
Development of the Player Piano 

y4 LL useful loventions are tbe product of evolution — ^the result 

of searching thought and creative ability. An idea mar 
^ ^^be born in one man's mind; the realization and utilization 
of the idea require, however, the eo-oijeration of several minds, 
one improving upon the labors of the other. 

The player piano is still in its development, and many bright 
minds are devoted to the improvement of the instrument as we 
know it at present. Destined eventually to displace the piano as 
the musical instrument of the lioine, adtHjuatc financial reward 
beckons to the inventive genius who can accomplish the extraor- 
dinary. Aside from the financial aspect, the player problem has 
some of that alluring attractiveness which tempts the ambitious, 
inventor to make his bid for fame, or at least to try to satisfy 
his own desire for the accomplishment of tbe ideal. 

The history of the player ))iano is in the making. While the 
fundamental idea is y>erha])s two hundred years old, the real 
development and practical applic:ation dates back only to the early 
seventies of the past century, and the most important improve* 
ments, those which made the player piano a commercial possibility, 
have been developed during the past twenty-five years. Lideed, 
we can look for ultimate Y)erfection only from now on. 

It would 1)0 presuiiiptuoiis to ])ass judgment or dispense honors 
for what has l)een achieved so far. Many an ingenious device of 
practical value to-day may prove to be only a stepping-stone for 
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greater achievements to-morrow, and thus soon become obsolete. 
The author has to confine himself, therefore, to a documentary 

description of what api>ear to be tho most important invoutions 
of the (le\ I'lopment of the player ])!aiio. in tlieir clironological 
order, without attempting to discuss their merits or demerits, 
excepting those upon which final judgment has been passed by that 
infallible tribunal, the purchasing public. 

Inquiring into the origin of the player piano mechanism, we 
find that the idea of ap])Iying automatic attachments to keyed 
instniments filtrated many of the harpsichord and pianoforte 
builders of the 17th and IHtli centuries,as illustrated by their eilorts 
to augment the scope of their instruments with orchestral effects, 
set in motion by pedals^ swells, etc. Apparently the first successful 
attempt to play an instrument with a keyboard by a mechanical 
device was made in 1731 by Justinian Morse of England. He 
obtained a patent, in which he describes his invention as follows : 

•* A new organ with eitlier diapason or the principal in front 
with one or more sets of keys, the bellows to go with either the 
feet or the hands, by which any person, though unskilled in musick, 
may be taught in an hour's time to play with great exactness and 
with their proper graces, either single or double, with preludes 
and interlndes, all psalm tunes, fuges, volunteries, and anthems 
I hat arc usnally sung in churches or chapj)ells, or any other musick 
tho' never so dilhcult, or what k'ngtli or compass soever, and that 
by this invention a fuller, thorough hass may be pia'd than can 
possibly be performed by the hands or fingers alone on the com- 
mon keys; and this is performed entirely without vowls or barrels, 
and in a third part of the room, the musick being prickt on both 
sides of leaves or half-inch wainscot, eight or ten psalm tunes being 
contained on a board about the size of a large sheet of paju-r and 
may be worked by clockwork, jack or winch, and is made after a 
new method to play louder or softer by a division on the sound 
board; and that this organ may be made for a much lower price 
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than all others heretofore, and therefore will be very f>roper to 
be mado use of in cliiirclu's or ( in small parishes that are 
unable or unwilling to be at the expense of the constant attendance 
of an organist, or in gentlemen's houses or in private familys." 

It is to be regretted that do instrument answering the above 
description seems to be in existence, but, considering the severity 
of the patent laws of those days, it can hardly be doubted but that 
Morse constructed at least a working model according to his 
spt'cilicalion. 

About 1740-50 Vaucanson, the celebrated automaton maker of 
Paris, reversed the construction of the cylinder used in automatic 
musical instruments of his time. Instead of projecting pegs, Vau- 
canson constructed a pierced cylinder for weaving flowered silks. 
This cylinder, according to the holes it presented when revolved, 
re^uhdcd tJio iiiovemeni til needles, causing the wari> to deviate 
in sueh a manner as to jjioduee a given design indicated by the 
holes in the cylinder, it is said that Vaucanson used this pierced 
cylinder also in musical instruments. 

Jacqnard, of silk-loom fame, seized upon Vaucanson 's idea, and 
in 1802 added an endless piece of cardboard to the cylmder, per- 
forated with holes in accordance with the pattern intended to be 
woven. The perforated cardho.ii l iiattern of the Jacquard loom 
is in principle identical with the perforated music rolls of the 
present day. 

Seytre of France patented, in 1842, a musical instrument to 
which he applied Jacquard's perforated cardboard. Bam of Scot- 
land patented a similar device in 1847, and that great piano maker, 

Henri Pape of Paris, tried his hand on the same thing in 1851. 
No instruments of these inveutois are in cxisteneo, and it seems 
that neither invention Irnd any practical or commercial value. 
They are mentioned here only as the next step in advance from 
the stiff perforated board to the flexible cardboard. 

In 1863 Foumeaux of Paris patented his pianista, a device 
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Foaineauz'i PlanJaU 



whieh through pnemnaticB pressed ** fingers *' upon the piano keys 
as indicated hy the perforated cardboards. This mechanism was 

exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876, and quite a num- 
ber of tliese macliinos liave been sold. The niacliiue, set in motion 
by a crank movement, could be attached to any piano, the fingers 
being placed over the piano keyboard, as in the later cabinet player. 
For unknown reasons this invention was not fnrther developed, 
and became obsolete because of its limited possibilities and high 
cost. 

About 1868 John McTammany constructed a mechanism for 
automatic i)]ayin^7 of organs, siihstitutiii^ for the crank and ytor- 
forated cardboard of Fourneaux a foot-pedal action and narrow 
sheets of perforated flexible paper with winding and rewinding 
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Fourneaux'a PiunisU 



rolls. For this invention McTammany filed on September 7, 1876, 
a caveat with the following description: " The invention relates 

to an improved attachment to organs, so that any ])iecc of music 
may be played in an automatic manner, in any key, on the same, 
and the invention consists of a mechanism worked by a fan from. 
the bellows and by a strip of paper perforated to express musical 
notes, and it consists also of a transposing mechanism to play 
mnsie in any desired key." The above language shows that the 
l)atent attorneys of those days were in the kindergarten class of 
player piano jiatent lingo as we read it to-day. 

In McTammany's invention the action was inside the organ 
case, instead of being attached from the outside, as in Foumeauz's 
pianista. While broadly speaking the action was pneumatic, yet 
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it (lid not have individual 
pneumatics for each tone. 

Tiie next important 
ste]) in the development of 
the player mechanism was 
M-erritt Gallv's device, 
patented in 1881. It cre- 
ated a sensation at the 
time, but has never been 
commercially e.\i)loited. 

Bisliop & Downe of 
England were granted a 
patent for a keyboard at- 
tachment for nmsical in- 
struments in 1883. Per- 
haps for the reason that 
the meclianism had to be 
set in motion by turning 
a crank, precluding any 
exercise of individuality, this invention did not succeed com- 
mercially. 

In 1886 G. B. Kelly invented a wind motor with slide valves 
opening and closing ports to pneumatic motors. This form of 
motor was at once adopted, and, u])on the expiration of the patent, 
came into general use in all the factories in the world. 

On May 14, 188G, Charles A. Kuster filed his application for 
a patent on a mechanical instrument, which was granted on A])ril 
19, 1887. Kuster 's construction difTored entirely from Bishop 
& Downe 's, as well as from Gaily 's. It seems, however, that 
Kuster did not know how to make his invention popular and to 
secure for it proper recognition. 

R. AV. Pain is ])erhai)s the first who constructed a pneumatic 
self-playing piano. In conjunction with Henry Kuster he built 
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John McTammany's Automatic Playing Organ, 1868 



snch an instnunent for Needham & Sons in 1880, having a compass 
of 39 notes. In 1882 he constrncted for the Meehanieal Orgninette 
Co. (which later on hecame the Aeolian Co.) an inside player with 

46 notes, and in 1S8S lip i^roduced his Ho-Tiote electric ]ilayer. 

On October ](), 1891, Wni. 1). Parker of Meriden, Conn., in 
the employ of the Wilcox & White Company, made application 
for a patent on an automatic piano. The patent was granted 
March 8, 1892, for a combination piano adapted for either manual 
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Mcrritt Gall/a Player Mechanism, 1881 



or automatic operation, having a sjrstem of pneumatic operating 
mechanism controlled by a perforated music sheet. 

Suitable wind-indiiciDg apparatus or motor, and such mech- 
auism, iiennanently introduced into the structure of tlif instru- 
ment, operating upon the rear ends of the manual keys, not 
interfering or preventing use of the piano for ordinary manual 
operation. This interior player mechanism was manufactured by 
the Wilcox & White Company of Meriden, and sold under the 
name of Angelas Piano Player to piano dealers in Boston, Phila- 
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Geof«e B. Kelly's Wind Motor with Slide Valves, ISM 
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White and Parker's Combination L'pright Piano and Reed Organ, 1895. ^Fig. 3) 

delphia, etc^ and the patent was assigned to and controlled by 
the Wilcox & White Company. 

Ou November 29, 181)5, Edward H. AVliito and Wm. I). Parker 
filed apjdieation for a i)atent. which was i^ranted Detcmber 15, 
18%i for a combination of tiie automatic upright piauu and reed 
organ. This ingenious invention did not prove a commercial suc- 
cess, mainly for the reason that the steel strings of the piano wonld 
not remain in tnne with the reeds (which would remain in tnne for 
years), and naturally on that account would not always blend with 
the tone jirodiiced in combination with eacli otlier. 

On July 27, 1897, Wm. 1). Parker obtained patents for similar 
attachments for grand and square pianos. 
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White and Parker's Automatic Piano Player in Cabinet Form, 1807. (Fig. 1) 



Not moctin^x witli tlie snrooss aiiticipatod in introducing tliis 
interior mechanism, White and Parker on April 5, 1897, filed an 
application for a patent for an automatic piano player in cabinet 
form, and which contained reeds and could be operated either as 
an automatic reed organ or as a keyboard instrument player. The 
patent was granted October 26, 1897. This cabinet could be moved 
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Fig. S 

White and Parker's Cabinet Piano Player 
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up and on to any kind of a 
I)iano, whereby the fingers 
of the mechanism would 
stand upon the tops of the 
keys of the piano, similar 
to the fingers of the human 
hand. The general con- 
struction l)einjj practical 
and durable, the instru- 
ment found immediate 
favor with the public. 

After completing a 
number of pianos with P. 
J. Bailey's electric self- 
playing device, which did 
not prove a success, Theo- 
dore P. Brown of Worces- 
ter was granted patents 
for an interior player 
mechanism under dates of 
Ai)ril 7, .June 15, Decem- 
ber 7 and 14, 181)7. The 
pianos containing this 
mechanism were marketed 
under the name of 
** Aeriol Pianos,** and 
proved a comnu'rcial suc- 
cess. In 1898 Brown sold 
his patents to iho .\eolian 
Company, and followed 
the example of the Wilcox 
& White Company in con- 
structing a cabinet player, 




Fig. 0 

WliUe and Parker's Cabinet Piano Player 
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Figs, 812 

White and Parker'a Cabinet Piano Player 
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Theodore P. Browo't Interior Player, 1807 



known to the trad(» as the Simplex." These cabinet players, 
now almost obsolete, curiously enough seemed to be preferred by 
the public to the player piano. The fear of the piano mannfac- 
tnrers to add the player action to the complicated upright piano 
action, may, to a large extent, have been responsible for the tempo- 
rary popularity of the unsightly and unhandy cabinet i)layer. This 
popularity was largely iuereased when Edwin S. Votey's pneu- 
matic piano attachment was put upon the market under the name 
of ** Pianola," and pushed by a most aggressive advertising cam- 
paign on the part of the manufacturers, the Aeolian Company of 
New York. Yotey filed his application on January 25, 1897, and 
a patent was issued to him on May 22, 1900. 
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Fig». 3-5 



Helvill* Clark's Tnunpotiiig Devke, 1809 
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Figfc 1-4 

Mdville Claris* TniMpoilag Dsrloe^ 1902 



Comparing the drawings of the White-Parker and Votey 
patents, it is obvious at first glance that the three inventors 
worked, althongh at the same time, on entirely different lines to 
accomplish their object. 

From 1898 to 1906 many ])atents, too nnmerons to mention, 
were granted for improvements in phiyer meelianism. Among 
them are Melville Clark's transposing device, ])atented on May 
30, 1899, and Sept( inber 30, 1902, which has been adopted by many 
manufacturers of player pianos. 

In 1888 F. Engelhardt ft Sons commenced to make their 
" Harmonist player, having acquired the patents granted to 
F. R. Goohnan, on February 1 and April 2G, 1898. Their " Peer- 
less l*iano Player." a ooin-o[u'rated electric pneumatic instrument, 
was also placed on the market in the same year. This firm controls 
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A, J. Hobw^a EndlMB Time Sheet* IMS 



the patent granted to A. J. Hotiart, on Jnly 7, 1908, for an endless 
perforated tune sheet, each sheet containing five or more selections. 

All player actions prior to 1898 were so constructed that they 
played only Go notes of the 88 of the ]»iano scale. This necessi- 
tated the rearrangement (often mutilation) of modern composi- 
tions written for 88 notes. 

Melville Clark introduced in 1901 his Apollo player with an 
88-note tracker board, an innovation which has been adopted by 
most player mannfactnrers for the good of the instrument. 

Thomas Dan(iuard obtained a patent, on Angust 2, 1004, for 
a device called the flexible finger, by means of which the wippen 
of the piano action is attacked direct, eliminating thereby the 
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harshness of contact and imparting 
elasticity without interfering with the 

iunction of the piano action. 

To overcome tiu- ohjoctionable 
stiffness of the interior player action, 
Melville Clark patented on August 1, 
1905, and in March, 1907, a construc- 
tion by which the stroke button is 
placed in front of the fulcrum of the 
piano key. Paul B. Klu^li obtained on 
October 9, 1906, a patent for an aux- 
iliary key, with the same object in 
view. 

Peter Welin was granted a number 

of patents on applications beginning 

May 1, 1902, for interior j)layer 

' . Thomas Duiiquurd's Flexible 

Hiechanisni, m which every i)nonniatic Finger M«.i..ni.m, imm 

can be independently removed or ad- 
justed. This mechanism is used by the Auto Grand Piano Com- 
pany, which acquired the Welin patents ; also by Broadwood & Sons 
of London, under protection of Elnglish patents granted to Welin. 

In Germany, about the year 1887, Paul Ehrlich patented his 
** Ariston " mechanism, which i)layed 36 notes. This was soon 
improved ))y Ludwig Ilupfeld by a device controllin^r 01 notes. 
The mechanism could be inserted into an upright piano and set 
in motion by a crank movement or electric motor. In 1889 Hup- 
feld created a new tjrpe of player with 76 notes. None of these 
mechanisms had pneumatics. The " Phonola," placed on the 
market in 1902, containing pneumatics, had originally a compass 
of 72 notes, but it lias now been clian^cd to SS notes. 

For the better control of piano or forte i)laying indei)endently 
in bass or treble, the power-producing bellows of the Phouola is 
divided into two sections, as shown in illustration. 
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Through an ingenious connection of a special pneumatic with 
the hammer rail, the Phonohi mechanism gives the performer an 
opportunity for most delicate shading in pianissimo j)laying, by 
simply exercising more or less pressure upon the pedals. 

The latest product of the Hupfeld factories is called the '* Dea," 
a self-playing device which reproduces the playing of virtuosos 
through an arrangement of the music rolls. 

The Dea and the " "NVelte Mignon " may justly be called the ne 
plus ultra of player development for ])urely mechanical exjiression, 
because they reproduce the individual interpretations of the most 
renowned i)ianists with all the accentuation and expression in its 
finest, most subtle nuances. These artistic players will ever be a 
most valuable assistant to the ])iano teacher, aiding him in instruct- 
ing his pupils as to how great artists interpret the compositions of 
the masters. They are furthermore of inestimable value in record- 
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Fig. 1 

Lttdwig Hupfeld's Plumola Player, 1002 

ing for posterity the wonderful playing of a JosefTy, Rosentlial, De 
Pafliinan, P>us{)ni an<l other virtuosos. 

However, the music-loviug uniateur requires the pleasure of hU 
own interpretation, the only real pleasure anyone can get out of a 
piano. We have at present the ** Metrostyle," invented by P. L. 
Young in 1901, enabling the amateur to follow the intention of the 
composer as to the pro])er motronomio rendering of his com- 
])Osition; the ** Tlicniodist.'" iiivcntod hy J. W. Crooks in 1000; 
the " Phrasing Lever." jmteuted in l!»o:i hy Haywood; the " Tem- 
ponome/' invented by Danquard and Keeley in 1911; the " Arti* 
style " markings for the music rolls, indicating both tempo and 
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Hupfeld's Phonola Player. Fig. 2 




Fig«. 3 and 4 

Hupfeld'a Fbonola nayer, Showing Divided Bellows for Ban and Twblc Section 
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volume of tone, invented hj P. K. Van Torx; besides the many in- 
genloas improvements of Kelly, Dickinson and other inventors, 
whose fertile brains are continually engaged in making player- 
piano liistory by improving and simplifying the mechanism of to- 
day. 

As time passes on, the beauty and scope of the player piano 
will be appreciated in the same ratio as people learn to perform 
upon it properly. Teachers must be trained to give instmctions 

on the player piano just as mannal piano playing is taught at 
present. It not only reciuires pradite, but earnest and intelligent 
study to learn the use of the expression and accentuating devices, 
and more especially to master tlie pedaling, because, after all, the 
secret of proper shading and phrasing in rendering a composition 
depends mainly upon the artistic use of the pedals. The " touch,*' 
this all-controlling factor in producing the various shades of tone 
on the piano, is controlled by the pedals almost entirely. 

The player i»iano is the nmsical inslniiiu'iit for the home of 
tlie future, barring all others, and the growth of the player in- 
duiitry depends entirely ui)on the activity and enterprise of the 
player mannfactarers. The instrument is as yet in its infancy. 
Eventually a player piano will be evolved with an action which 
will be capable of producing the long-songht-for effects of tone 
sustainiiii;', losiiit; its nu'clianical character entirely, and thus be- 
coming the .sujierior of the jiresent-day piano, as that instrument 
has superseded the clavichord. Why should not the player piano 
finally be so constructed as to produce the powerful piano tone 
blended with the soulful tone of the clavichord T 

The possibilities of improving the i)la> er action together with 
the piano action can hardly l)e estimated. Sufficient has been done 
to show that the player piano of the future will be a musical 
instrument par ^xcHl&uie. 
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Keele; -Dauqiurd Temponotne, 1011 



PART TWO 

Commercial Development of the Piano Industry 

# 

CHAPTER I 

Italy, Christofori, Fischer, Sievers, Roseler, Mola. 

GsBMANTf Silberinann, Stein, Nannette Stein, Streicher, Schied- 
mayer, Ibaeli, Kitmuller, Bosenkrantz, Irmler, Breitkopf & 
Hartely Bliithner. 

Fbakcb, Erard, Pleyel, Herz, Gaveau, Bord. 

Enolakd, Tscliudi, Broadwood, Kirkman, Zompe, CoUard, Brins- 
meady Hopkinscm. 

Amebica, Chickering, MacKay, Niinns ft Clark, Gilbert, Steinway. 
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CHAPTER I 

History of the CommenM Development of the Piano Industry 

IT is difficnlt to make a piano, but much more difficult to seU 
it. The craft of piano making' did not evolve into an industry 
until the commercial gemus jomed liands with the craftsman. 
It requires the lofty genius of an artist and the methodical genius 
of the mechanician to design and build a piano, but mercantile 
genins of the highest order is necessary to market this art product 
in such a inaiinor as to assure for it its proper position in the 
marts of the world. 

To achieve lasting success in the piano industry of to-day, 
a combination of artistic and commercial ability of the highest 
order has become a positive necessity. The piano, not a necessity, 
but a vehicle for expression of one of the high arts, appeals only 
to people of culture and refinement. Consequently the piano in- 
dustry can thrive only in countries where wealth is accumulating. 
It will prosper in proportion as a country's wealth increases, and 
decline when a country's resources are declining. 

In its early struggles for existence, the piano had to depend 
upon the protection of kings and princes. Schroter could not 
build his piano because he did not command sufficient influence to 

obtain tiuaueial aid from his king. 
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ITALY 

It is not to ho wondered that Italy and the Netherlands pro- 
duced those beautiful, artistic spinets, clavichords and harpsi- 
chords, enshrined in most artisitic cases, embellished with rich 
carvings, or like the clavichords of Hans Ruckers, with paintings 
of the great Flemish masters of those days. Both the Netherlands 
and Italy were then at the zenith of their commercial suiyreraacy, 
their ships bringing riches from all parts of the globe. This great 
accumulation of wealth brought about the age of Eenaissance in 
Italy. The enormously rich nobility and the wealthy burghers 
generously supported Mi<%ael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci and their 
contemporaries, encouraging the creation of their master worics 
by most liberal contributions and the bestowal of honors. 

Together with architecture, sculpture, painting and literature, 
the culture of mnsie was revived, and we find at the end of the 
17th century Bartolomo Christofori comfortably placed as mnsical- 
instmment maker to the Duke of Tuscany. The ever-o])en purse 
of the Duke }x;rmitted Christofori to pursue his studies and 
experiments in developing the pianoforte, while engaged in making 
spinets, harpsichords, lutes, etc., for the courtiers of the Duke. 
It was a proud moment for Christofori and the Duke when the 
latter could show to his court the great invention of Christofori. 
However, as the proud Italian noblemen of that period eschewed 
the idea of conmicrcializing the creations of their artists, not 
many pianofortes were built by Christofori. Nor were the condi- 
tions favorable for an immediate exploitation of the invention. 
Italy *8 trade was chiefly with the Orient, where pianofortes conld 
not be sold. The larger cities of Europe nearly all had clavichord 
makers of their own, and the overland transportation of so large 
an instrument was very costly and slow. 
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There is no doubt, however, that the King of Saxony came into 
the possession of a Christofori pianoforte at an early date, which 
Silbennann copied, thus making any further sales of Christofori 
or other Italian pianofortes impossible north of the Alps. We, 
therefore, hear very little of piano making in Italy at that time, 
except for home consumption. 

About the middle of the I'Jth century the piano industry of 
Italy took a new start, Fischer of V ienna had started a factory 
at Naples, followed by the renowned Sievers of St. Petersburg, and 
later on by Roseler of Berlin, who established himself at Turin. 
Boseler was so sueeessfnt that he soon found many followers, so 
that Turin boasts to-day of having 15 woll-eqnii)])CMl piano fac- 
tories, of which tlie establishment of Mo la is the largest, producing 
about 4,000 pianos, harmoniums and church organs per annum. 
No doubt Italy produces more barrel and pneumatic street pianos 
than any other country, but these noisy instruments are only 
intended to amuse children on the public highways and cannot be 
classed with pianos. 



GEBMANY 

Accepting Gottfried Silberniaun of Freiberg as the father of 
the piano industry of Germany, we have to admit that, besides 
being a good organ builder and piano maker, he also was a very 
shrewd business man. Not only had he the good sense to copy 
the Christofori piano in ioto, after Johann Sebastian Bach had 
condemned Silbermann's own creation in unmeasured terms, but 
he finally induced old Bach to indorse liis Cliristofori copy and 
cleverly managed to sell to Frederick the Great seven of those 
instruments at the extravagant price of 700 thalers (about $500) 
for each instrument. Considering the purchasing power of money 
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at that time, it is reasonable to assume that Silbennann received 
at least five times the amount of the actual cost of the instmments. 
Saxony remained for a long time the center of piano making in 

Ckrmany, and from the shops of Silbermann came ueaily all the 
pioneers who spread the industry over the continent of Europe 
and Great Britain. Tlie so-called 12 apostles (12 German piano 
makers), who landed in London about 1760, were nearly all Sil- 
bermann pupils, and became the pioneers of the English piano 
industry. Among them were Zumpe, Backers (Becker), Geib and 
others, whose names later on appeared in the London city directory 
as pianulorte makers. 

Johann Andreas Stein, undoubtedly the most talented of Sil- 
bermann 's pupils, went to Augsburg and made his first piano in 
1768. His daughter Nannette, with her husband, Johann Andreas 
Streicher, later on moved to Vienna, founding the " Vienna 
sdiool of piano makers. Balthasar Schiedmayer made his first 
piano at Erlangen in 1735. Johann David Schiedmayer continued 
the business at Kun nibtig, and his son Loreuz moved to Stuttgart 
in 1809, where lie became the lounder of the " Stuttgart school." 
Next we hear of Johannes Adolf Ibach, who started near Barmen 
in 1794. Andreas Georg BitmiiUer commenced business at 
Gottingen in 1795, and Ernst Bosenkrantz at Dresden in 1797. 

From that period on piano making increased rapidly in Ger- 
many, makers locating chiefly in the residence cities of the many 
principalities of those days, because the courts of the potentates 
were about the only customers a i>iaTi() maker could then look for. 
Commercial methods were entirely unknown. A piano maker 
would build his piano and then quietly await a customer* To 
advertise a piano for sale would have been considered an unpar- 
donable sin against the ethics of the craft. It required the revo- 
lutionary nerve of the pathfinders after the middle of the 19th 
century to brush away that prejudice. Just as soon as the 
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industry began to develop in the eonunereial atraosphcre of Lcipsic, 
Berlin and Stuttgart, the piano iiiakers of Germany commenced to 
make eli'orts to sell their })roducts out&ide of their own bailiwicks. 
Vienna looked askance at this new movment, and consequently has 
hardly held its ovn in the onward march of the industry. 

Jnlins Bliithner of Leipslc made good use of the opportunity 
which that great school* the Conservatory of Music, offered. 
Young people from all parts of the globe came to that school to be 
instructed by Moscheles, Plaidy, AVenzel. Reinecke and others, 
to go out into the world as teachers or virtuosos. They studied 
on Biiithner pianos during their sojourn at Leipsic, and sang the 
praise of the Bluthner piano wherever they went. Kor did 
Bliithner ever spare printer's ink in order to tell the world what 
fine pianos he was building, to the great horror of the old-school 
piano makers, lie sent his pianos to the world's expositions and 
carried ofT prize medals for showing something new or better than 
the conventional. 

The old renowned firms of Irmler, Breitkopf & Hartel of 
Leipsic and the Dresden and Stuttgart makers looked on for quite 
a while, satisfied with the steady home trade and their profitable 
export trade (mainly to North America), but, when their export 
business was absorbed by the American makers and their active 
(Jerman competitors invaded their home territories, they quickly 
adopted the same aggressive |)olicy, keeping pace with the most 
advanced ideas and business tactics. 

This persistent propaganda by all the leading firms made the 
piano very popular, and the demand increased in proportion. The 
use of labor-saving machinery was introduced by all leading firms. 
Establishments for the manufacture of supplies sprang up 
at all i)iano manufacturing centers, and soon the piano ** com- 
piler " appeared, at first in Berlin, later on to be found every- 
where. 
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Export merchants saw the possibilities of using the Oerman 
piano for successful competition against the English make in 

foreign countries, and a lively export trade was soon estab- 
lished. Piano dcalt'i's became active in every city, town and hamlet. 
At the present time almost every schoolteacher in the villages of 
Germany is the agent for one or more piano makers. 

The practice of ** peddling " pianos — ^that is, to load a piano 
on to a wagon, going oat to the country with it, looking for a pos* 
sible customer— was first resorted to by Berlin makers of low- 
priced pianos about 1866. It is now generally practiced in 
America. 

After 1873 (jermany started upon a wonderful career of in- 
dustrial revival. That far-seeing statesman, Bismarck, not only 
inaugurated the beneficial policy of protection for the home market, 
by putting duties on foreign-made goods, but he also organized a 
splendid consular service, making each consul a servant of German 
commerce and industry. Furthermore, he subsidized the merchant 
marine and cheapened tran.s|)ortation oji land, all in order to 
enable the German manufacturer to gain a foreign trade. How 
effectually the German piano trade has made use of these advan- 
tages is illustrated by the fact that over 20,000 pianos were shipped 
from Germany to England alone during 1909. Considering that 
up to 1860 England was leading the world in the production of 
pianos, this fact speaks volumes for the enterprise of the German 
piano manufacturers and the (|uality of their product. 

Germau pianos to-day dominate all foreign markets, excepting, 
of course, Xorth America, not on account of low prices, but mainly 
because of the advanced commercial methods followed by the 
German manufacturer and merchant, who is ever willing to accom- 
modate himself to the demands of his customers, meeting the 
buyer's peculiar taste for style and tone of the piano and also 
his methods of transacting business. 
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Germany has to-day ai)out 300 piano factories, some of them pro- 
ducing from 3,000 to 7.000 pianos per year. The total output of all 
factories is estimated at about 170,0(JO pianos annually. Spain has 
about 20 piano factories. The firm of Ortiz & Cusso of Barcelona 
turn oat 1,000 pianos annually. The total production of Spain 
is estimated at 2,500 pianos per year, of which a considerable 
number are exported to South America. Scandinavia. Belgium, 
IIoHaud and Swilzerland are no factors in the world's piano mar- 
kets. Good ))ianos are made at Copenhagen, Stooldiolm and ( 'hris- 
tiania, as well as at Brussels and The Hague, at Zurich and Bern, 
mostly for home consumption, however. Belgium has 16 piano 
factories; Switzerland, 12; Holland, 6; Scandinavia, 40; mostly 
small shops with a production of from 50 to 100 pianos per year. 
The total annual production of these countries probably does not 
exceed from 6,000 to 8,000 pianos. 

FBAITCB 

Although Paris (which means France) was, up to 1851, far in 
the lead of Germany, it appears to be retrogressing, because of 
its overproud conservatism. It seems difficult for the leading Paris 
makers to realize that Germany and America are producing pianos 

far better adapted to the modem school of piano playing and com- 
position than the sweet-toned instruments which dominated the 
concert halls in Chopin's days. The home of tiie lOrard, PU yel, 
Herz and Gaveau piano can show only 35 establishments where 
pianos are manufactured, all together scarcely reaching an output 
of 25,000 per annum. Antoine Bord in his best days turned out 
as many as 4,000 pianos (mostly small uprights) per year, but even 
this formerly enterprising concern seems now to be content to 
rest on its hiurels. The firm of Pleyel, Lyon & Company turns out 
about 3,500 pianos per year, oue-seveuth of the total production of 
France. 
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ENQIAND 

When Johannes Zumpe went from Silbermann's shop to Lon- 
don in 17()t), it sf^ems that lie waj> at once infected with the com- 
mercial bacteria, rampant in that greatest coiniiicn ial and financial 
center of the world. No one holds the title to the name *' father of 
the commercial piano " so indisputably as that industrioos Ger- 
man. He fonnd the aristocratic Tschndi, Broadwood, Kirkman 
and others making high-priced harpsichords, and later on equally 
costly grand jiianos, and quickly decided to hnild a piano at a 
jirici' wilhiri reacli of the well-to-do middle class. To reduce cost, 
lie simplified the Christoi'ori action, adopted the square form of 
the clavichord and thus was first in ]intting upon the market a 
square piano at a moderate price. This piano, although without 
merit, either as to workmanship or tone, filled a long-felt want, 
and Zumpe amassed a fortune within a comparatively short 
time, upon which he retired at an early age. Kirkman, 
landing in TjOikIoh in 1740 as Jacob KircHmann, a Gennan harp- 
sichord maker, was even mure successful than Zumpe. He 
left an estate valued at about $1,000,000 when he died in 
1778. 

The financial successes of Kirkman, Zumpe, Broadwood and 
others attracted capital to the industry, and London became the 

birtlii)Ia('c of the modern ]>iano factory, where steam-driven ma- 
chines were employed. Loiidoii piano manufacturers utilized cir- 
cular saws, planing machines, etc., as early as 1815. In the days 
before the steam railroads, London was an ideal place for piano 
manufacturers. Not only did they control a fine home market, 
among the great landowners, rich merchants and manufacturers, 
hut they also had absolute control of the export business to foreign 
countries by reason of England's supremacy of the seas. It is 
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reported that in 1851 London had 180 firms, which produced 25,000 
pianos a year, at a value of $4f000,000. 

In about 18()0 Luiulou had reached its zeuith as llie leading piauo 
manufacturing center. Edgar Brinsmead, in Lis book published 
in 1870, claims an output of about 35,000 pianoa per annum for 
England. Since that time Germany has not only captured most 
of Enghind's export trade, but is sending to England direct not 
less than 20,000 pianos every year, while the total production of 
Great Britain hardly exceeds 75,000 pianos a year. The main 
cause of tliis state of affairs is undoubtedly the conservatism with 
which the English manufacturers, like the i^'reuch, have clung to 
their old models and methods. Up to 1860 the piano makers of 
Germany looked to London and Paris for new ideas and improve- 
ments in construction and making. With modifications of their 
own, they adopted the English and French models and used Eng- 
lish and French felt, wires and actions in their pianos. After the 
Paris exposition of 1807, Germany adopted the American system 
of piauo coustructiou, made its own wires, felts and actions, and, as 
a result, soon dominated over England and France in the world's 
markets. 

Ijondon is now credited with 126 piano factories^ still led by 
the revered names of Broadwood, Collard, Brinsmead, Hopkinson 

and others, who for so many years gave luster to the English 
piano's reputation. 

Broadwood & Sous have lately adopted a progressive policy 
as of old, using in their new factory all known modem improve- 
ments, and with characteristic foresight are again in the lead as 
the only London firm who manufacture every part of their player 
pianos in their own factories. It is possible that the English piano 
industry under Broadwood 's lead may retrieve its lost prestige 
by an energetic development of the player piauo, which is destined 
to be the controlling factor in the piauo industry of the future. 
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Yet the prevailing economic policy of the British Government is 
a great handicap for the English manufacturer, making it impos- 
sible for him to even control his own home market, as Is done by 
the manufacturers of all other countries. 



AMERICA 

North America, the new world, presented entirely different 
conditions to the piano industry than the old world. Although 
without nobility or aristocracy, its natural resources produced 

wealth at such a rapid pace that even in its early days the piano 
iiidustry of Amciicn was very lucrative, la 1800 we find iiiam- 
iiuitli piano factories in Boston, Xew York, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia rivaling in every respect the old renowned establishments 
of London. 

That excellent piano maker and inventor, Jonas Chickering, 
had the good sense to associate himself, in 1830, with John Mac-, 

Kay, an enterprising commercial genius, who spread tlie fame of 
the Chii kering piano over the entiro United States as it was then 
known. At the AVorld's Fair, Loudon, in 1851, Chiokering ex- 
hibited the first American ]Manos sliown in Kurofie, and carried 
off the highest honors. Meyer of Philadelphia, Nunns & Clark of 
New York and Gilbert ft Company of Boston were also represented 
at that exposition, all of them making creditable exhibits. After 
the death of his partner, MapKay, Chickering, being far in the 
lead of all other American i»iano manufacturers, did not rontinue 
the aggresaive business policy inaugurated by ^^acKay, and lack- 
ing an inspiring leader, the in(histry progressed very slowly from 
1840 to 1855, when Steinway & Sons appeared. Their methods of 
persistent publicity were as revolutionary as those later on adopted 
by Bliithner in Germany. They never relaxed in letting the public 
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know that they manafaetured a fine piano. William Steinway, 
with far-seeing judgment, was not satisfied only to use printer's 
ink with telling effect, but he also b^gan to educate the public to 

appreciate good music. Steinway Hall was erected, the Theo- 
dore Thomas oreliestrn gciu'ioualy supported and the p^reatest 
piauo virtuosos from Kubinstein to .Toseffy engaged for con- 
certs, not only in New York but in all large cities of the United 
States and Canada. 

Chickering ft Sons followed Steinway *8 example and erected 
Ohiekering Hall in New York, also one in Boston. Knabe, Weber 
and Steck also engaged great soloists for concert work in nil load- 
ing cities, creating a popularity for the piano in proportion to the 
growth of wealth in the United States. 

Official statistics show that during 1869 the United States 
produced about 25,000 pianos at a value of $7,000,000,— $3,000,- 
000 more than London received for the same number of pianos in 
1851. The output for 1910 is estimated at 350,000 pianos, valued 
at about $100,000,000. 
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The Commercial Piano 



P to this time nearly all the pianos were manufactured by 



men who were expert piano makers. Excepting William 



Steinway and Albert Weber, all the piano makers of those 
days were more superior as craftsmen than as business man, valu« 
ing glory as piano constmctors higher than financial success. 

About 1870 Joseph 1*. Hale, one of America's typical self made 
men, came to New York from Worcester, ^fass., where he had 
accumulated a fortune of $35,000 in the crockery trade, l^ooking 
about for an opportunity to invest bis money in an active busi- 
ness, he bought an interest in the Grovesteen piano factory. After 
a short period he severed this connection and started a piano 
factory on his own account. 

AVith the eminently practical trading instinct of the Yankee, 
llale looked upon tlie itiano as a strictly commercial propo-it mn. 
Without the remotest knowledge of music, tone or theory of pmno 
construction, utterly without patience for scientific experiments, he 
dissected the piano, figuring the cost of case, plate, action, labor, 
varnish and other material, with one point in view— bow he could 
reduce the cost of the piano. He inaugurated a system of manu- 
facturing and merchandising heretofore unknown to tlie Aniei ican 
jtiano trade. Hale is. beyond question, the father of tlie com- 
mercial " piano of America, and has done splendid pioneer work 
in his sphere, to the benefit of the entire trade. Unhampered by 
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tradition or prejudice of 
any kind, lie manufartured 
pianos as lie would have 
manufactured bedsteads. 
A genius as an organizer, 
he carried the division of 
labor to the last point, so 
that he could reduce his 
labor cost to less than half 
of what his competitors 
paid. Buying his cases, 
keys, actions, etc., from 
specialists at bottom prices, 
for cash on delivery, he was 
not obliged to carry a big 
stock of lumber or other 
material. Even when his 
output had reached the at 
that time imposing numlwr of 100 pianos per week, he would not 

carry more than one week's sui)})ly of stock on hand. 

It will l)e readily understood that Hale could sell his pianos 
far below the cost price of a high-grade piano and still make a good 
profit. These revolutionary methods caused bitter antagonism on 
the i)art of his competitors of the old school. Hale went on with 
his business complacently, and argued that the makers of high- 
class pianos were all wrong in antagonizing him, because, by his 
low i)rice, he was bringing the i)iano within the reach of the work- 
ing classes. Once introduced there, out of each 10 buyers of his 
cheap pianos, at least one would develoj) within 10 years into a 
good jiiano player, who would then not be satisfied until he pos- 
sessed a high-class instrument. 
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Hale's prophecy lias come true. Tlio lumibor of firms makiDg: 
commercial pianos increased steadily, but so did the output of 
the makers of bigh-class pianos, and to their list names like Bald- 
win, Mason & Hamlin, Everett, Conover and many other makers 
of fine concert grands have since been added. Hale and his fol- 
lowers made it possible for the dealer, especially in the rapidly- 
growinj? western States, to market lar^o numbers of pianos among 
the farmers, artisans, etc — teiil'ohl more than would have been 
possible if they had been restricted to the sale of high-class 
makes only. 

Hale was the first American piano manufacturer who discarded 
the agency system. His goods were for sale to anybody, anywhere, 
as long as the buyer was able to pay for the same. To avoid dash- 
ing' among his own dealors, he started the stencil sy.^teni. He would 
stencil his pianos wilh any name desiied liy tlie buyer, which the 
law permitted. Thus the dealer, especially the big jobber of the 
west, commenced to sell some pianos with his own name on the 
fallboard, or even cast into or screwed on to the iron plate. In 
time the western jobber began to see that he might save that great 
item of freight from New York or Boston to Chicago by manu- 
i'actiiiiiig his own goods at home, and about the ypar 1880 the first 
factories were starteil in ( 'hicago. Cincinnati soon t'oHowed. and 
to-day the western factories produce nearly half of the pianos 
made in the United States. 

The tremendous increase of output, from 25,000 pianos in 1869 
to 350,000 in 1910, was only made possible through the educational, 
artistic and advertising propaganda by the makers of high-grade 
pianos on the one liand. and tlic ai^urossive selling methods of the 
maliers of commercial i>iaLios ou the other. Many of the large 
westoni housev own and successfully run factories in which pianos 
of the highest grade are made, as well as factories turning out 
commercial pianos by the thousands. 
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Stencil 

The mnch-abnaed and scandalized stencil has been legitima- 
tized, inasmncli as many manufactnringr concerns trade-mark one 

or muie names otlior thau their firm name, and use sueh trade- 
mark names for speeilie pianos made in faetones built espeeially 
for this purpose. Again, dealers often obtain a trademark for 
a certain name, which they use on pianos built especially for them, 
all of which is now considered quite proper and accepted by nni- 
yersal usage. 

Department Stores 

While the manufacturing of a large number of pianos has 
become a comparatively easy matter, being merely a matter of 
factory space, machinery, system and proper organization, the 
distribution of the manufactured goods is becoming a more and 

more vexing: problem. The general demand lias of late years 
impelled some of the leading (h'partment stores in the large cities 
to add pianos to their list of commodities. In these stores the 
one-price system has been introduced with more or less success. 
The so-called mail-order houses are also distributing pianos, and 
it appears as if the small dealer will eventually have to quit the 
field, unless he is strongly supported by the manufacturer. The 
keen eompetition has induced some of the larger manufacturing 
(oai eiiis to become their own distributors, having salesrooms in 
most of the leading cities. 

Consolidation 

Several large manufacturers of high-grade pianos have found 
it to their interest to combine with large concerns having a supe- 
rior selling organization, like Weber and Steck, who joined the 

Aeolian C ompany, or with large manufacturers of commercial 
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pianos, as in the case of the American Piano Company, a combi- 
nation of Ohickering ft Sons, Knabe ft Company and Foster, 

Armstrong & Company, whose combined output per year is over 
15,000 i)iauos ol' all grades. There are a number oi' eoiu t ins in the 
middle west whose aunual individual output exceeds 10,000 pianos, 
while a production of from 3,000 to 5,000 pianos per year is at 
present rather the minimum for up-to-date firms. It is, perhaps, 
safe to say that each of the three largest western mannfactnring 
firms turns out nearly 20,000 pianos per year, or together more 
tlian twice as much as the production of the entire United States 
in 18r>9. 

How profitable large production coupled with independent dis- 
tribution can be made is best illustrated by the fact that a Chicago 
house managed to sell 60,000 pianos of one style or pattern. What 
economy in manufactnrmg may be practiced in making such an 
unmense number of pianos of one kind! 
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Art Pianos 



BT is described as tbe harmonious beautiful." An 



artist must therefore not only have a highly developed 



sense of truth, the grand, noble and beautiful, but also 
the ability to give form to his ideals in an absolutely pleasing 

mauuer. 

Piano makiiig has not as yet been developed to a positive 
science with fundamental laws, but it has ever been an art, culling 
for a familiarity on the part of the piano constructor with ail of 
the liberal arts, more particularly music, architecture, sculpture 
and painting. An inborn talent for music is the first requisite of 
an artistic piano maker. His sense of harmony must be acute, so 
that he may distinguish the finest shadings in tone color. He must 
he capable of mentally hearing the klangfarbe which he desires 
to impart to bis piano, or create in it. He draws his scale irre- 
spective of form or size, because so far he only seeks to produce 
tone. After succeeding in getting the tone quality and quantity 
he desires, he begins to construct the frame and casing of his 
piano, for which a knowledge of architecture and talent for de- 
signing are imperative. He next calls on the sculptor for plastic 
decoration, and on the painter for higher embellishnient by 
appropriate pictures to finally achieve the harmonious beautiful. 
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Art is a passionate expression of ideal conception and develops 
only after a nation lias accumulated sufficient wealth to enable 
some of its higher intellects l<> di \ i.tc themselves to art and sciciice 
without regard to financial reward. The true artist dreams, thinks 
and works for art's sake only. He is altogether too sensitive for 
barter and trade, and needs the freedom of financial independence, 
the enjoyment of luxuries and the inspiration of the beautiful as 
a necessary stimulant and requisite. 

The first art pianos were constructed by the early Italian 
makers. After (jeroniino had invented his wing-l'onned harpsi- 
chord, he embellished the outer case of the same with artistic carv- 
ings, as shown on the instrument of his make at the South Ken- 
sington Museum in London. Alessandro Trasunti and other 
Italian makers improved greatly on Geronimo's efforts and built 
special eases detachable from the body of the instrument. These 
cases were decorated with exquisite carvings, embellished with 
inlaid ivory designs and ot'leu with pieture.s jiainted by masters. 

That celebrated maker, Hans Kuckers of Antwerp, called on 
his friends among the gi*eat Flemisli painters to enhance the 
beauty and value of his harpsichords by painting pictures upon 
them. Indeed, his connection with the artists was so intimate that 
he, as well as his son and his nephew, were elected members of 
the '* Painters Guild, of St. Luke." Many specimens of the old 
Italian and Flemish school are to be found in the (H)lleetion of 
old instruments of Paul l)e Wit of TiOipsic, Wilhelm Heyor of Co- 
logne, Morris Steinert of New Haven, the Kensington Museum of 
London and the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. The paintings 
upon many of these instruments oftentimes represent a value 
much greater tlian that of the piano alone. 

Cost is never considered in the building of an art piano. The 
designer and executing artists are given full liberty to work out 
their ideas in accordance with the desired style. Burkat Shudi 
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built for Frederick the Great a highly decorated harpsichord, for 
which he received one thousand dollars, an enormous amount, con- 
sideriDg the money value of those days; his successors, John 
Broadwood & Sons, not long ajaro built for Sir Alma Tadema an 

art grand costing many thousuud dollars. In ricimess of design 
and brilliancy of execution this instrument is unique. The art 
grand of £rard is an exquisite specimen of that artistry so pecu- 
liar to French genius and handicraft when unlimited freedom is 
given to fantasy, regardless of cost. Mr. Marquandt of New York 
is said to have paid forty thousand dollars for an art grand piano 
built by Steinway & Sons, after special design of Sir Alma Tadema. 
Johnston Norman of T.(<ndon executed the emboli i>lini(Mits under 
Sir Alma's personal direction and Sir Edward Poynter painted 
his picture, ** The Wandering Minstrels," upon the lid. It took 
fully five years to finish this marvel of combined arts. 

At the White House in Washington, D. C, is the one-hundred- 
thousandth piano built in the factories of Steinway & Sons. It 
was presented by that firm to President Roosevelt, for the Ameri- 
can peo{)le. The designs, models and decorations for this piano 
are the combined work of the most noted sculptors and architects 
of America. The painting is by Tliomas W. Denning. The total 
cost of the piano was about $20,000. 

Ludwig Bosendorfer furnished the Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria with an art grand, in the decoration of which the sculp- 
tor's art predominates to an overwhelming degree, showing a 
most masterly treatment of wood in its highest capacity for the 
display of artistic genius. In contrast to the above we have Kudolf 
Ibach Sohn's .Tubilee grand, being the fifty-thousandth production 
of his factories. Its graceful lines and chaste decorations are 
eminently pleasing and restful. 

The house of Ibach has been in the front rank in the proi^a- 
ganda for artistry in piano case designing, and their Memorial," 
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published in 1894^ the one-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of their firm, ought to be in the hands of every studious piano 
maker. It contains a most excellent collection of designs, many 
of which wonld have a place in this work, if s])ace permitted. 

Tliat tliore arc no limitations to the artist's desires or inclina- 
tions in (h'signiiig and enibellisliing piano cases is shown in the 
Baldwin art grand. Tiie realistic tendency of the modern sfliool 
is depicted in a masterly manner in the sculpturing of Mr. C. T. 
Bambom, also in the general design of the case by Mr. I. H. Guest, 
both of Cincinnati, Ohio. The Bliithner art grand is impressive 
because of the severity of the design, an example of the domhuat- 
ing boldness of the ** new school." 

The Weber Piano Company has made the building; of art 
pianos a specialty for many years. The accompanying picture 
represents one of their Louis XIV style grand pianos, designed 
by W. P. Stymus, Jr. 

The art grand piano of Pleyel, Lyon & Company is a beautiful 
specimen of Renaissance design, while the u]) right shows a most 
effective api)lication of the Gothic style. 

Tho ('liic'kei in.i!: .yraiid in Louis XTV stylo is a typical produc- 
tion of Chickering & Sons' art department. The Sheraton grand 
of the Everett Com])any, designed by Julm Anderson, with paint- 
ings by Samuel Hayward, is a specimen of the Everett Company's 
art work. The Nouveau Art ** grand of Knabe & Company 
is from their catalogue of art pianos, in which all dominant styles 
are represented. 

Nearly all the leading firms of piano makers dnring the ])ast 
twenty years have added special departments to their establish- 
ments for the creation of art pianos, employ ii sr their own de- 
signers and executing artists. The architects of modem nmnsions 
insist that the design of the piano as well as of the furniture must 
be in harmony with the architecture of the room in which it is 
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to be placed. This extended use of correct styles in art pianos 
lias favorably influenced the general design of the commercial 
piano of the present day, the form and exterior of which are 
of a much more agreeable and pleasing character than the cold 
conyentional designs of former years. Thus we find the ennobling 
influence of art penetrating the industry, and quietly fulfiUiug its 
mission of elevating character and taste. 

The Pedal Piano 

Since the church organ had been developed to perfection long 
before the piano was invented, and the first piano makers were 
recruited almost entirely from the organ maker's guild, it is 
reasonable to suppose that " pedal pianos " were constructed in 

the early days of the piano industry, although we have no record 
of any ui> to the year 1S4.>, when the author's iiuele, Louis Schone, 
constructed pedal pianos for Robert Schumann and Felix Mendels- 
sohn at Leipsic. Schone constructed, for Mendelssohn, a pedal 
mechanism to be used with a grand piano, but Robert Sehmnann 
preferred his pedal action connected with the regular upright 
piano. The keyboard for pedaling was placed under the keyboard 
for manual playing, had 29 notes and was connected with an 
action jilacied at the back of the piano where a special soundboard, 
eovorod with 29 strings, was built into the ease. As is well known, 
Schumann wrote some of his best music for this novel instrument. 

Erard and Pleyel also built pedal pianos in Paris, and it can 
hardly be doubted that Henri Pape also tried his hand at it, 
because there has ever been a demand for such instruments, by 
organists, for practice purposes. In America the Henry F. Miller 
& Sous Piano Conipanx has for years made a si)eclalty of building 
pedal pianos for organists. 

Carl J. Pfeiffer of Stuttgart has devoted himself of late years 
to the improvement of this instrument, with very satisfactory re- 
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suits. Using the iron frame and oyerstrung system, his pedai 
tones are sonorous and powerful and the pedal action almost the 
same in touch as the organ pedal. His independent pedal can 
be easily attached to a grand piano, as shown in the illustration, 

while for upright ])ianos the pedal is ])laced under the rramL'work 
of the piano. A very ingenious and valuable invention is I'feilTcr's 
meclianism i'or organ pedal practice, which can be built into any 
Upright piano and used without affecting the touch for hand play- 
ing. As the illustration shows, the pedal mechanism is so con- 
structed as to relieve the piano action instantly when the foot is 
removed from the pedal. These two practical inventions of Pfeif- 
fer's have been thoroughly tried out by prominent organists and 
are highly recomnu'iidcd, not only for practice iturjKtses, but also 
for the music lover who enjoys the study of Bach's immortal pre- 
ludes and fugues or Schumann's beautiful sketches for pedal 
pianos, not to speak of Liszt's Orpheus and transcriptions of Gott- 
schalk's repertoire, and others. 

Pfeiffer's inventions have two cardinal virtues. They are emi- 
nently practical and at the same time inexpensive, which oudit 
to aid in a more general introduction of the pedal piano in the 
future. 

The Player Piano 

Originally condemned, laughed at as a useless plaything, or 
at best a brother to the barrel organ, the player piano has forged 
rapidly to the front during the jmst four or five years. 

The unsightly cabinet player had to blast the way for the })layer 
piano. Its low cost made an aggressive advertising campaign 
possible. Thousands were sold and the ])ublic became acquainted 
with the possibilities of player mechanism. The cabinet player 
became obsolete as soon as properly constructed player pianos at 
moderate prices appeared on the market, and became such favorites 
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that the most obstinate oi>i)onents of the playor piano amonfc the 
piano manufacturers, were forced to recognize its commercial im- 
portance. 

With the introduction of the 88-note compass, the artistic 
possibilities are ahnost without limitations, and the time is 
not far distant when music will be specially written for the 

player ])iano, of such technical complexion as to preclude its per- 
formance by hand. 

The player piano is opening up an entirely new and much 
larger field than the piano i)roper ever had. Considering the in- 
crease from 50 factories producing 25,000 pianos in 1869, to 200 
factories turning out 350,000 pianos in 1910, it seems difficult to 
form any estimate of the magnitude which the industry may as- 
sume in the future, when the player piano has reached its ultimate 
development. 
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Export 



MOVEMENT of a most peculiar character must be men- 



tioned in this connection, namely, the transplanting of 



^ American inaiiufacturiiig niotliods, by American manu- 
facturers, to Europe. When Sebastian Erard closed liis sho})3 
in Paris and went to London to start a factory in tlie Britisli 
metropolis, he was driven there by the terrors of the French 
revolution. He returned to Paris as soon as peace was restored, 
maintaining his London establishment, however, in charge of his 
nephew, Pierre. This is the only instance on record where a 
piano manufactuier removed his business from his own country 
to another. Now the American manui'acturers are <^oini; over to 
Germany and England, establisliing branch factories lor their 
products, to better supply their European and export trade. 

Steinway & Sons started their Hamburg factories about 1880. 
The Aeolian Company a few years ago established a factory at 
Gotha, Germany, for making the Steck pianos and is now erecting 
a hirge factory near London for tlie Weber piano. 

Owinir to liij^h price of labor and to undeveloped shipping: and 
banking facilities, the American piano manufacturer cannot look 
for any extended export business. As a matter of fact, there is 
nowhere on the globe such a good market as the United States 
at the present time. Because of the prevailmg high standard of 
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living, an American city with a population of 100,000 can and does 
bny more pianos than any Sonth American republic with 2,000,000 

inhabitants, of which only a small fraction aro able to wear shoes. 
Australia, with its T), 000,000 people, docs not take over 3,000 
pianos per year. Japan is beginning to make its own pianos, while 
China, with a popalation of over 400,000,000, buys hardly any 
pianos. The same can he said of almost all other Asiatic nations. 

It is, therefore, the home market to which the American manu- 
facturer will have to look for any expansion of his business, al- 
though a limited business offers almost ever>^here for American 
player pianos of competitive value or superior quality. 

Methods of Marketing 

To increase sales, the product must he brought nearer and 
nearer to the masses, by lowering the cost of production and mar- 
keting. The system of marketing through agents, who control a 

restricted territory, practiced by the leading makers of America 
for sio many years, has served its purpose and is not in harmony 
with progressive merchandising. Joseph P. Hale discovered that 
truth 40 years ago. By breaking away from it he made more 
money in his time than any other piano manufacturer. 

Makers of high grade as well as commercial pianos who still 
adhere to the agency system will eventually be compelled to sell 
their pianos as any other product is sold, namely, to whomsoever 
is able to i)ay for it. The iimch desired one-price system is ntterly 
impossible as long as regularly apjiointed agents control the sale, 
and although leading houses publish their retail prices to the 
public, competition forces deviation in many instances. 

In 1881 the author found at Milan, Italy, a piano dealer who 
carried in stock grand and upright pianos of all the leading 
makers of the world. It was a moat interesting study to play 
and compare the Erard with the fciteinway, tlie CiiickerLng with 
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the Pleyel, the Broadwood or Oollard with Bosendorfer or Blttih- 
ner, niul Schroter with SSehiedmayer, so interesting that I gave 
up a whole afternoon to that pleasure, until night overtook me. 
Questioning the dealer as to whether it was not at times embarrass- 
ing for him to extol the merits of the different makes, he replied 
that he, as a dealer, never attempted to influence his customers in 
their selection of a piano. The prices were all marked in plain 
figures. He knew that all of the pianos were of the highest grade, 
and since tastes as to tone, rase, etc., differ, he preferred to have 
his customers select whatever appealed to them as best. When- 
ever a piano was sold he would order another one of the same 
make to keep his assortment complete. This man carried about 
400 pianos permanentljr in stock and did the largest retail business 
in Italy. I left his warerooms thoroughly convinced that this was 
the proper way to handle the piano selling business. He was a 
mereliant, high-toned, enterprising, carrying on his business in 
a iiiost huiu ^l, respectable manner. 

In the large cities of the continent of Europe, and more espe- 
cially in London, one can find pianos of celebrated makers in 
several warerooms, although the maker may have his own city 
showroom. The time will come when piano manufacturers will 
fix the wholesale and retail price for their product, and then sell 
to any or all dealers in any city or territory without any other 
restrictions than the maintenance of retail prices, as established 
by themselves. Unless this system is adopted the manufacturers 
will, because of the practices of the dealer (bom of the agency 
system), be more and more driven into combinations, by the 
strength of which they will be able to control the dealer or do 
their own distributing. This again will, as a matter of logical 
evolution, lead to the formation of greater combinations, ending 
in the so-called trust, as illustrated in the steel, woolen and other 
dominant industries. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Trust Movements of 1602, 1897 and 1899 

IN the spring of 1892 I was invited to take an active part in 
the formation of a piano trust. My studies in economics had 
convinced me long ago that the trnst was not only the logical 
development of our factory system, according to the law of evolu- 
tion, but in some instances the only salvation for an industry, 
which, hecause of too manj' rivaling establishments, suffered on the 
one hand from an unrcasonahlt' expense account, and on the 
other Jt'rom over-competition, both of which reduced profits to a 
minimum. 

The piano industry was not in dire straits, still the expense of 
carrying on the business was out of all proportion to the intrinsic 
value of tlie product, and the selling methods were anything but 
ethical. The greatest evil, however, was that the industry as a 
whole was suffering from lack of suflRcient workin^^ ca])ital. 

I agreed to investigate the proposition and then give niy opin- 
ion as to the feasibility of carrying it to a successful conclusion. 
My first step was to collect statistics as a basis for calculation. 
The status of the piano industry in the United States presented 
itself as follows: 

On January 1, 18i)2, 132 firms and corporations were engaged 
in the manufacturing of pianos and organs in the United States, 

£05 
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turning out about 91,500 pianos and 92,750 organs per year, of a 

total selling value of $22,235,000 

Cost of labor and material amounted to 13,3()2,500 



Leaviii<^ a margin for protit and expeuses oi" $ 8,872,500 

It all or at least a majority of tlie mauufacturiiig concerns 
could be merged into one great corporation, it would be possible 
to carry on a business of manufacturing pianos and organs, mak- 
ing only fonr kinds of instruments: namely, 

First, artists* pianos and organs, which should be of the liigli- 
est jjrade and command the highest i)ri( Os i)aid now lor >ur\\ iustni- 
nient.s. Second, a first-class instrument. Third, a medium-grade 
instrument. Fourth, a low-grade instrument. 

It was proposed to capitalize this corporation at fifty million 
($50,000,000) dollars. Fair and just value was to be allowed to 
each concern for its property. The affairs of the corporation were 
to be managcil hy a Board of Directors, elected by the share- 
holders and rhoseu from the ranks of llic imtst cxixTionced men 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of [)ianos an<l organs. 

The General Purchasing and Contract C'onii)any was organized 
under the laws of West Virginia, with a capital of $1,000,000. 
This contract company was to conduct the purchase of the various 
piano and organ concerns, and, as soon as a sufficient number of 
options were secured, the American Piano and Organ Company 
was to be started. 

On May 12, 1892, the contract company entered into an agree- 
ment with a syndicate, comi)osed of a numher of leading New York 
bankers who obligated themselves to provide capital to the amonnt 
of $5,000,000, to facilitate the purchasing of such manufacturing 
concerns as either needed money to cancel their liabilities or pre- 
ferred to sell for cash instead of taking the securities of the Ameri- 
can Piano and Organ Company for their plants and chattels. 
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One of the main reasons why the leading bankers were invited 
to assist in the enterprise was to insure their active support of 
the securities of the American Piano and Organ Company as soon 

as they were listed on the Stock Excliaii^e. Being interested by 
prospective loans up to five niillioii ($5,0U0,(M)U) dollars, for which 
they would hold the securities of the American Piano and Organ 
Company, these bankers would, for their own interests, give the 
strength of their influence and manifold connections to the enter- 
prise and to the marketing of these securities. 

The financial basis of the undertaking being arranged in a 
proper and sntistat tory manner, the emissary of the contract com- 
pany took the iiold, submitting to the piano and organ manufac- 
turers the ])ropositiou. 

It will be observed that the scheme was a bankers* proposition. 
Its aim was to procure the necessary outside capital to put the 
industry on a proper footing and upon a safe financial basis for 
legitimate expansion. Neither the scope nor aim of the proposi- 
tion were, however, properly uii<k'rstood and comprehended by 
the majority of tlie manufacturers, and the negotiations leveled 
down in most cases to a bargaining; the seller asking an unrea- 
sonable price and the buyer trying to obtain options at workable 
values. The amusing fact developed that almost every seller 
objected to water and found fault with what he considered an 
over-capitalization ; at the same time he would ask such an enor- 
mous price for liis own property that, if a corresponding amount 
was allowed to all sellers, it would have been necessary to increase 
the caj^itai stock of the American Piano and Organ Company 
threefold, thereby making it, of course, of proportionately less 
value. 

In spite of the bitter opposition of the trade press, the supply 

trades and otlicr interests that erroneously feared to suffer if the 
trust should become a fact, a sufficient number of strong firms 
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and corporations saw the great n(lvaiitn<;e to be obtained, to as^ 
sure the success of the undertaking, when the great panic, starting 
in April, 1893, put a sudden stop to all farther negotiations and 
the scheme was abandoned. 

1897 

During the trying years of free-trade experiment, from 1893 
to 1897, the piano industry stood up well as compared with other 
industries. Comparatively few failures were recorded, and at 
the end of that long period of business depression' the industry 

could even boast of an increase in production. This remarkable 
showing; had not been overlooked by tlip baiikino: fraternity, but 
it was also known that the piano manufacturers were very heavy 
borrowers through all those years. However, the fact that the 
industry did enjoy this credit proved its inherent strength and 
soundness, and the trust idea was again taken up in earnest. 

•Many of the manufacturers who in 1892 had stood aloof, or 
had directly opposed the trust idea, now looked rather favorably 
upon the proposition and it appeared as if the project might be 
carried through. Nearly all those who had supported tlie move- 
ment of 1892 again took an active part in the new effort. On 
September 24, 1897, the Columbia Investment Company " was 
organized and incorporated under the laws of New Jersey with a 
capital of one million ($1,000,000) dollars. This company entered 
upon an agreement with a syndicate of bankers who obligated 
themselves to atlvancc up to five million ($5,000,000) dollars for 
the [turpose of ac(iuiriug the various piano factories. All thxj 
contracts and agreements were similar to those of the 1892 
attempt. 

Several of the largest manufacturers declared their willing- 
ness to join the consolidation, but the dilBculty arose how to deal 
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justlj' and fairly with all the desirablo concerns. While appar- 
ently the manufacturer sold his business to a new company, he was 
still largely interested as a shareholder in this concern. To assure 
lasting success, all deals had to be made on a sound business basis 
and real value liad to be shown for the shares issued to the 
vendors. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a uumber of tlio lai'^est mann- 
facturers bad either execntod nf^roomonts or had reached the point 
of willingness to sell to the Columbia Investment Company, the 
mterprise had to be abandoned because of the state of the money 
market, which made the sale of new securities impossible for a 
long time to come. 

1899 

In the early part of 1899 the trust sohoiue was again revived, 
but upon an entirely different basis and plan than that applied in 
1892 and 1897. To eliminate the large expense connected with the 
obligations to an underwriters* syndicate, it was proposed to 
invite only such concerns Into the combination as could take care 
of their own lial)ilitie.s. The allotment of shares of stock was to 
be based on a proper ratio to tlie net profits shown for tlie previous 
five years, with due cousideration of the value of all tangible 
assets. 

Although this new plan appealed strongly to a number of the 
leading manufacturers, petty jealousy, the fear that one or the 
other might be treated more liberally and the reluctance of being 

anionu: tlio first to sign, oven after an agreement had l)een reached, 
made tin' negotiations so wearisoine and tedious that the jtroposi- 
tion was dropped for good after one month's work In the field. 

The piano trade was not ready to make the proper start on its 
predestinated career of greater development. Only a few of the 
manufacturers had the broad vision for such a perspective as this 
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combination scheme offend. Besides, an imexpected wave of pros- 
perity such as the piano industry had never before experienced 
began to make itself felt and almost everybody was perfectly sat- 
isfied with existing conditions. 

In the light of the marvelous development of the piano trade 
since 1892, the above related efforts are of historical value. 

Like ail other large industries, the piano industry, by force of 
conditions, will eventually be driven to the economic necessity of 
combination in order to stay in the procession for industrial de- 
velopment and to perform its duty to the people, providing musical 
instruments of quality at lowest cost and, furthermore, to take 
proper eare of its wage workers i)y providinc: adequate pensions 
for them when their economic effi<'iency comes to an end. The 
great railroad combinations, the Standard Oil Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the packers and many other large combinations are pursuing 
this policy as a part of the duties which they owe to the people 
at large. Despite all the opposition by sensational writers and 
unthinking people ai^^aiiist the so-called trusts, the fact is patent 
that ail of these combinations do serve the ]»ublie better than it 
was ever served before. The most noticeable illustration is found 
in the great department stores, which have adopted the one-price 
system in their piano departments. Their example will eventu- 
ally force every piano dealer to do likewise. 
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Italy, Guitlo of Arezzo, Spinnetti, Geronimo, Cliristofori, Fischer, 
Sievers, Roseler, Mola. 

Gbbmany, Silberinaiin, Stein, Nannette Stein, Streielior, Bosen- 
dorfer, SeuflFert, Ehrbur, Schweighofer, Heitziimun, The 
Ibachs, Bitmiiller, Bosenkrantz, Irmler, The Sehiedmayers, 
Kaim & Gtinther, Dorner, Lipp, Wagner, Pfeififer, Bohlfing, 
Knake, Adam, Heyl, Vogcl, Lindner, Meyer, Mand, Oebaahr, 
Thiirinor, Stpinwocr, nrntriim, Zoitter & Winkelmanu, Bnsch- 
mann, Kat hals. Scliocl. Bluthuer, Houisch, Feurich, Isermann, 
Weickert, I^oelihnann. 

England, Shiuli, Broadwood, Collard, Challen, Hopkinson, Brins- 
niead, Cliappell, EavestalT, Squire, Orover, Barnett, Poehl- 
mann, Strohmenger, Witton, Allison, Aloiiuingtou & Westou. 
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CHAPTER I 

Men Who Have Made Piano History 

IntroductioH 

ONE of the remarkable peculiarities of the piano industry 
is the ,ii:ro:it vnluo of an established name. His name is 
the piano maker's trade-mark, and that concern is fortu- 
nate that controls a name which is impressive, euphonious, easy 
to spell, easy to pronounce, easy to remember — in short, of such 
a character that it cannot be easily confounded and always will 
make a lasting impression. 

Sliakespeare's often (luotcd idirasc, " Wliat's in a name? That 
whicli we call a rose, by any other name would smell as sweet,** does 
not hold true in the piano business. The maker's name on a 
piano carries everlasting responsibility with it But this is not 
the only significance of the maker's name on a piano. Every 
piano maker who loves his art for the art's sake, is, as n matter 
of course, a man of pronounced individuality, and he impresses 
his individuality upon his creation. Thus it comes that we hear 
virtuosos and connoisseurs speak of the Erard, the Broadwood, 
the Bltithner, Steinway or Chickering tone,*' signifying that 
each maker's pianos have an individuafity of their own in tone 
and Idiuujfiubc. This individuality is so carefully guarded that 
we find older firms always reluctant to adopt new methods 
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oi" construction or oilier innovations. They fear that any change 
may rob tlieir instruments of their most cherished iodiviUuality^ 
their characteristic tone and klanyfarbe. 

Not only the tone quality and volume reflect the maker's indi- 
viduality, the workmanship of the entire piano is guaranteed by 
the maker's name, and his name will live or die as bis instru- 
ments are built to last or not. Tlie repntation of the inRtrnment 
which a ))iano maker produces follows him beyond his grave, often 
for generations. 

In due appreciation of the overshadowing importance of a 
proper name and its commercial value, many of the leading mem- 
bers of the craft did not hesitate to give up their family name, 
no matter how honorable it was made by their ancestors. When- 
ever necessary or advisable, they changed the same, so as 
to give it the desired distinction. We find Burekhardt Tschudi 
chnnu'in.ij: bis nnnio to Hinkat Slmdi. Khriiiirdt to Krard, Sdiu- 
macher to Schomacker, Steinweg to Stein way, etc., and quite 
properly bo I Would not an unpronounceable name on the fall 
.board kill the best piano as a commercial propositionf Not to 
.think of its impossibility on a concert program! 

Names once identified with a good piano are never changed, 
even if in course of time no scion of the founder is connected with 
the firm or corporation making the i)iano. Neither genius nor 
talent can be transferred from father to son, or grandson, by 
mere teaching or example. Artists are bom, and very seldom 
do following generations show any trace of their progenitors' in- 
born abflity. If that were not so, we would have more Rafaels, 
Rubens, Shakespeares, Goethes, Wagners or Darwins. On the 
c'ontrary the real genius usually cNlKiusts his talents during his 
lifetime, and new l)U)od has to be iiijcctrii tn in.iiiitnin the standing 
of firms founded by men who ranked far above their contempo- 
raries. Notable e.xceptions simply ^3rove this rule. To maintain 
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the exalted j)ositioii of a leading firm, i)ro))er respect must always 
be paid to the honor of its illustrious fouiuKr or founders, by 
unceasing etTorts to better the product and, with due rever- 
ence to its artistic reputation, to improve volume and quality of 
tone in harmony with its fnndamental individuality. This requires 
genius, and wherever artistic, mechanical and commercial genias 
are combined, miccess is inevitable. Each by itself may make a 
mark, an inipre-ssioii. hut only tho ( onilj'inat ion of the three under 
guidance of a strong mind ean achieve lasting succej^s in the piano 
business. The history of the piano industry from its beginning 
to the present day proves that. 

Italy 

In the town of Arezzo a boy was born toward tlie end of the 
10th century who was christened Guido. Intended to wear the 
doth, Guido was sent to a monastery to study the Holy Book and 
lead a life of abstinence and devotion, but Guido had a soul, and 
that soul was full of music. Books did not interest him unless 
tliey spoke of music. He invented a new system of music, so revo- 
lutionary in its character that the staid old mouks drove Uuido out 
of the monastei y. 

The name of Guido of Arezzo is indelibly marked in history, 
for establishing the principle and system of notation of music. 
By his new system a scholar could acquire within five months as 
much knowledge of music as would otherwise require ten years 
of study. After his fame sj^read through the civilized world 
Guido was called liack into tlie fold and instructed even tlie 
Pope in hia new method. He died as prior of Aveliano, May 17, 
1050. 

Correctly, or not, Guido is also credited with the invention of 
the movable bridge on the monochord, and of the keyboard. He 
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was so ^vviit a genius, so strong a character, that historians of 
later days did not hesitate in creditinar to him all the progressive 
events and inventions in the reahn of music happening in Guide's 
time, some going so far as to ascribe to him even the invention of 
the clavichord. 

No records are available, telling us anything regarding the 
Venetian Giovanni Spinnetti, who invented the spinet about 1503; 

nor of Geronimo of Bologna, who gave us the hari)sichord 
in 1521, but the instruments of these two m;ik(Ms which are 
still in existence are speaking examples of their genius and 
talents. 

Padua claims the honor of being the birthplace of Bartolomo 
Ohristofori, but in 1710, when 27 years of age, we find Christofori 
enjoying an easy life at the court of the Ihike of Tuscany at 

Florence, eiiiraiired in building clavichords, s))inets and other miisi- 
eal iiistruiiients for tlie i»riiK'<' and Iiis courtiers. Whether Chris- 
tofori allowed liis genius to drive him to over-exertion, or whether 
the sybaritic life at the court of the wealthy and luxurious 
prince shortened his life is not known; he died in 1731 when 
only 48 years old, leaving to the world his great invention, the 
piano e forte. 

Italy has not prodiucd anotlu r great piano maker since Chris- 
tuluri. Mola of Turin lias built Up a very lari^e biisincss and is 
to-day the mainstay of the industry in his country, but he has 
not gone on record as an independent constructor. Boseler, who 
also founded a large establishment at Turin about 1850, and was 
appointed by the King of Italy a cavalHero, came from Berlin. 
The genial Sievers, who wrote a valuable treatise on piano con- 
struction and established a factory at Naples about 1865, came 
iiom 8t. Petersburg, and Carl Fischer, preceding Sievers at Na- 
ples, came from Vienna.* 

* Fiaeher's aont cane to Kev York about 1840, founding the firm of J. ft G. XlidMr* 
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(xermany 

Gottfried Silbermann, born near Frauunstcin, Saxony, January 
14, 1683, served bis apprenticesbip as cabinetmaker and then 
studied organ building, following the example of his talented elder 
brother Andreas. We find Gottfried, about 1712, at Freiberg, 
Saxon}', erecting fine church organs. His Bohemian escapades 
compelled him to leave the staid old Saxon city rather hastily, 
to st'ek slu'lter and work at his l)rother Andreas' atflior nt Stras- 
bnrg. His weakness for tlie gentler sex involved liim, liowever, 
here also in serious affairs, culminating in the futiJe effort to 
escape with a nun from the convent, and he had to tramp back 
to far-away Freiberg after a stay of several years at Strasburg. 
A fine mechanic, as illustrated by the many great church organs 
of his creation, his commercial talents were no doubt even stronger. 
Although a man of the world, a great cntcrtaiiior and liberal 
spender, lie accumulated a respectable fortune. In his art he was 
quick to adopt the inventions of others and thoroughly understood 
the value of clever advertising. Both Gottfried and his nephews 
at Strasburg, who succeeded their father in business, were the 
first in the piano industry who effectually resorted to reclame to 
let the world know what they were doing, and managed to get 
their- name into print imicli oftoner than any of their ('t)ntenii)o- 
raries, which lias led many a historian to the error of calling Gott- 
fried the inventor of the piano, or the hammer action. 

Gottfried Silbermann died in 1756, having erected 30 large 
church organs and made quite a number of pianos. His nephew, 
Johann Daniel Silbermann, continued the business, devoting him- 
self to the making of grand pianos exclusively. He died on May 
6, 17(>(>, at Lcipsic, haviiii; no successor. The Strasburg branch 
of the Silbermann family continued, however, to make pianos until 
the death of Johann Friedrich Silbermann on March 8, 1817. 
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Johanii Andreas Steiii had a creative mind. An oi -iui builder 
by proles <iriT), lie learned piano niakin^^ in (i<)ttfnc(l Silhennann's 
shop. About 1754 he ostabli.shed himself at Au^^slnirg, making 
pianos, and while there he built the great organ in the Church of 
St Francis. In 1758, seeking a larger field, he went to Paris, tak- 
ing some of his pianos along, but the gay metropolis was appar- 
ently not ready for pianos. Disappointed and almof^t penniless 
Stein returned to Autrsburg, where lie again began to Iniild pianos. 
He invented the *' li(ii)por action " atid many otlier impiovi'rnonts. 

Mozart, in a letter to his mother, })ronounced Stein's pianos 
superior to any others that he had played upon. Stein's pianos 
were copied everywhere, especially by the Vienna makers, so that 
Stein may rightfully be called the father of the Vienna school. 
He built abont 700 pianos and several church organs. He was bom 
at nildesheim in 1728, and died at Augsburg, February 21), 1792, 
in his G4tli year. 

His talented daughter, Nannette, had learned the art of piano 
making under her father's tutelage, besides being an accomplished 
pianist She played in concerts and had also played for Mozart 
and Beethoven. Soon after her father's death she moved to 
Vienna, where she continued the business with her brothers, 
Andreas and Priedrich. In 1794 she married Johann Andreas 
Streicher, and although her husband soon took an active part, the 
j)iano business was carried on under the name of Xannelte 
Streicher, geb. Stein, until 1822, when her son Johann Baptist 
Streicher was admitted to partnership and the firm name was 
changed to Nannette Streicher & Sohn. 

Johann Andreas Streicher, born at Stuttgart, on December 
13, 1761, attended the renowned Karl Schnte at Mannheim, to- 
gether with Frifdiich 8chillt'r, whose friendship \\v i'(»tninod 
ever after. Leaving the school Stn^icher devoted himself 
entirely to the study of music, especially the piano, and gained 
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renown as a virtuoso, composer and teacher. It was but natural 
tlhit Beetliovcii, while liviajf at Vioiiim, should beeoiiio a warm 
friend of sucii cun^fenial jn'ople, whu always kept oi)eii liouse, 
and {Ks.senibled the celebrities of the day, such as Hummel, Cramer. 
MoseheleS) Heoselt and Kullak, around their table. This friend- 
ship never lessened to the last days of the great composer. In- 
deed Nannette exercised a motherly care over that great child/' 
Beethoven, superintending his much neglected household and look- 
ing after his daily wants. In 181(> Xaiiiii'ttc huilt for Bcctliovcn's 
special use and by his request, a grand piano witli a compass of 
a/j octavos, which was considered quite an accomplishment iu those 
days. Nearly all of Beethoven's compositions were created on 
pianos built by Nannette Streicher. She dosed her eventful career 
by passing away at Vienna, in January, 1833, her husband follow- 
ing her in May of the same year. Their son, Johann Baptist 
Streicher, born at Vienna in 179G, continued the business with 
great success, and added valmible improvements, so that the 
Streicher pianos achieved world wiilc reputation. He changed 
the firm name to J. B. Streicher & Sohn in 1857, when his son 
Emil was admitted to partnership. The latter retired from busi- 
ness soon after his father's death in 1871, without a successor. 

Among the many illustrious names which gave Vienna its pres- 
tige as the home of the grand jiiano, tliat of Ignatz Bosendorfer 
stands loremost. Born at Vienna in 1795, a pupil of Brodiminn, 
he establislied his business at Vienna in 1828. Alter 30 years of 
active life, during which time he added many valuable improve- 
ments to the development of the piano, he retired and his talented 
son Ludwig took the reins. 

Having had the benefit of a most thorough education and 
extended travels, yimug Bosendorfer soon became a factor in the 
piano world, and made his ])ianos known far beyond the Ixnindaries 
of his home. He improved on the piano made by hi» father, ac- 
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ceptin^? modern ideas as far 
as his inborn admiration for 
the " Vienna tone " would 
pennit, and produced pianos 
which to tliis date hold their 
own successfully in c()nii)eti- 
tion with other celebrated 
makes. 

A])preciating the valu- 
able assistance of the virtu- 
osos, Btisendorfer erected a 
concert hall in 1S72. Hans 
von Biilow gave a recital at 
the opening. Bosendorfer's 
grand i>ianos are to this day 
the favorite instruments of 
Ludwig Biisindorfer many of the leading virtuo- 

osos, and his factory ranks 
foremost in the i)roduction of artistic pianos. In recognition 
of his services to the industry, the Emperor of Austria ap- 
l)ointed Bosendorfcr purveyor to the court, conveyed the title 
of Imperial Commercial Counselor, and bestowed the decora- 
tion of the '* Golden Cross of Merit with the Crown," upon him. 

Friedrich Ehrbar, born on April 26, 1827, in Hanover, was an- 
other of those remarkable nwn who carved their fortunes out of the 
rock of privation and adversity. When two years of age a 
cholera epidemic took from him, within one week, his father, 
mother and sister. His childhood was spent in a home for orphans. 
Showing a decided talent for music as well as mechanical ability, 
when still a schoolboy, by making guitars for himself and com- 
rades, the organ builder, Frederici of Hanover, consented 
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to take him as an ap- 
prentice. He had to serve 
fully seven years. Al- 
thoiif^h after that his mas- 
ter was anxious to retain 
his services at good wages, 
lihrbar was intent on go- 
ing to Vienna, the high 
school of piano making. 
In 1848 he started on 
his journey. He went 
from Hanover along the 
Rhine to Frankfort, Nu- 
remberg and via Regens- 
burg to Vienna. At Han- 
over lie met Henry Stein- 
weg, who bad also start- 
ed out on his " Wander- 

schaft," and the two young i)iano makers formed a lasting intimate 
friendship. Reaching Vienna, Ehrbar was so captivated witii the 
beautiful " Kaiserstadt," that he immediately resolved to make his 
home there. He was fortunate in finding employment with that 
celebrated master, Seuffert. Although the original imderstanding 
was that he should serve for three years as a student at a nominal 
wage, he i)roved himself such an adept that his master relieved him 
from this obligation after the first nine months. His further prog- 
ress was so rapid that Seuffert intrusted him in 18.j4 with the pro- 
duction of six pianos for the Munich exposition of 1855. Ehrbar 
had the satisfaction not only of receiving a i)rize medal, but further- 
more of seeing all six pianos sold at the exhibition. 

Seuffert died in 1855 and Ehrbar managed the business until 
1857, when he acquired ownership. At the World's Fairs of Lon- 
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don iu 1862 and Paris in 
1867, Ehrbar's pianos were 
awarded first prizes. The 
Emperor of Austria honored 
liim with decorations and the 
title of purveyor to the court, 
and at the Vienna Exposition 
of 1873 he served as juror 
for the musical instrument 
exhibits. 

Progressive by nature, 
Ehrbar was among the first 
of the Vienna makers who 
adopted the full iron frame 
for all of his pianos. In 
Johannes Adolf ibach 1877 he erected the Saal 

Ehrbar, a notable addition 
to the concert halls of Vienna. He retired from active business on 
January 1, 1898, and died at his country home near Vienna on 
February 25, 1905, in his seventy-eighth year. The business 
is continued under the able direction of his son, Friedrich 
Ehrbar. 

I. M. Schweighofer's Sohne is Vienna's oldest firm. 

J. Fritz & Sohn, established in 1801, Karl Dorr in 1817, Otto 
Heitzmaun and Josef Schneider's NelTe in ]8iJ9, are all builders of 
good pianos, sustaining the time-honored reputation of the Vienna 
piano industry. 

Following the good old German custom to go ** wandern," 
that is, to travel for a number of years on foot from country to 
country, stopping for a while at a city wherever an acknowledged 
** master of the craft " liad his domicile, to learn and to earn, 
young Johannes Adolf Ibach left the monastery of Beyenburg, 
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just as soon as his education 
was complettHl. He studied 
or^jan and piano making 
witli several of tlie best mas- 
ters of Germany, and re- 
turned to his home a master 
of the art. He was in- 
trusted witli the remodeling 
of the fcreat organ at Beyen- 
burg and did sucli exeellent 
work that his standing as a 
master was at once estab- 
lislied. Like most organ 
builders of those days, he 
longed, howt'ver, to build 
pianos, that instrument 
which had taken sucli a 

a strong liold and ])romised a much greater field for invention 
and business expansion than the church organ. AVe find him, 
therefore, soon giving his entire attention to pianos. He knew 
how to build them, and in s})ite of the great depression in business, 
caused by the Napoleonic wars, Ibach's business grew steadily, 
unfortunately, however, undermining the health of the indefati- 
gable worker, so that at the age of 59, he had to give his business 
into the liands of his eldest son, Carl Ru<lolf Tbach, who was then 
only 21 years of age. The young man filled his place well, and from 
1825 dates the rise of the house of Ibach. To find a greater 
market for his product and to enrich his knowledge of the world and 
business, young Ibach took to travel whenever he could. He visited 
France and Spain, and never lo.st an opportunity to attend the 
then just inaugurated expositions and fairs, oftentimes putting 
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liis ])ian()s in pomi)etition 
with others and always re- 
warded with the customary 
honors. 

Like liis father, lie sacri- 
ficed his health for his am- 
})ition, and died at Barmen, 
April 25, 18G3, leaving the 
care of his business upon 
the shoulders of his son, 
Rudolf Ibaeh, who changed 
the firm name to Rudolf 
Tlmch Solin. Although only 
20 years of age wh(»n his 
father died, young Rudolf 
Rudolf iiwch inaugurated a most aggres- 

sive campaign, just as soon 
as he had found his bearings. He was an cxcei)tionally strong 
character, a genius in many ways, artistic in his inclinations 
and desires. He soon developed a commercial keenness and 
foresight, which, coupled with the daring born of faith in his 
own strength and ability, brought astounding results, and in 
a few vears under Rudolf's leadership the factorv had to be en- 
larged to meet the growing demand for Ibach pianos. In his 
extended travels he came in contact with the leading musicians 
and composers of his day. Himself a very magnetic and interest- 
ing man, he drew others to him. Richard AVagner honored him 
by dedicating a life-size photograph with the inscription ** Seinem 
frcundlichen Tongehilfen Rudolf Ibach dankbarlichs Richard Wag- 
ner, 1882." What a strong indorsement of the piano maker, Rudolf 
Ibach! 
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Liszt, Sauer, and many 
other virtuosos have played 
the rbach grands. Rudolf 
Ibach was not satisfied to 
serve art only as " Ton 
Gehilfe." AVith his resist- 
less energy he started a 
campaign to give his pianos 
an artistic exterior and 
called on the masters of 
decorative art for assist- 
ance. In 1883, and again in 
1891, he invited comi)etitive 
designs for artistic piano 
cases, awarding adequate 
cash prizes to the winners, 




so that the leading archi- J. G. irmier 

tects of Germany found it 

worth their while to participate. It was not only the benefit of 
obtaining exquisite designs for the Ibach pianos which resulted 
from this enterprising movement; it reached farther and impelled 
other piano makers to follow Ibach 's example. 

Foresightedness was one of Ibach 's characteristics. While he 
was occupied in exi)anding his business in all directions, he sent 
his younger brother, Walter Ibach, into the world to study the 
methods of other i)iano makers. Walter went to Brussels, then 
spent considerable time at Gaveau's atelier in Paris and prepared 
himself at London for his American visit, where he was for several 
years active in George Steck's factory. He also studied felt and 
hammer making in the author's factories at Dolgeville, N. Y. 
After an absence of nearly 10 years, Walter Tbach returned to 
Barmen in 1883, a master of his art, to assist his brother Rudolf, 
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whose duties and cares had 
grown almost beyond one 
man's endurance. Like his . 
father and grandfather, Ku- 
dolf Ibach had gone beyond 
his strengtii, and passed 
away at the early age of 49 
vears, on .lulv 31, 1892. 
Tlie great business wliich lie 
built uj) is carried on by his 
sons, under the guidance of 
their uncle, Walter Ibach. 

In 1795 Andreas Georg 
Kitmiiller began making 
l)ianos at the old university 
town of Gottingen. It is not 
Oswald Irmior known where he learned his 

trade, but his i)ianos were 
"Well built and the business founded i)y him has continued with 
marked success to the present day. 

p]rnst Philip Posenkrantz, born July 10, 1773, served his ap- 
prenticeship with lleinrich Ludolf Mack of Dresden, and started 
on his own account in 1797. Ilis son Friedrich Wilhelm succeeded 
him after his death in 1828. lie gained a worldwide reputation 
for liis instnuiients, doing especially a large e.\j)ort business to 
North America. The firm has maiiilained its rejuitation for high 
grade instruments and enjoys an enviable position among the 
Dresden makers of to-day. 

Born at Obergnnnbacli near Dresden, Johann Christian Gott- 
lieb Irmler studied piano making with the masters at Vienna and 
came to Lei])sic in 1818, where he founded the house of J. G. 
Irmler. lie built very good grand, square and upright pianos, 
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and some of his earliest pro- 
ductions can be found at the 
Germanic Museum in Nu* 
remberg. Euteri)rising to 
an unusual degree, Irmler 
saw his small shop grow into 
a large industrial establish- 
ment, and his pianos sold in 
all parts of the globe. He 
died December 10, 1857. His 
sons, Otto and Oswald Irm- 
ler, had gone through the 
school of i)iano making in 
the leading shops of Vienna, 
Paris and London, and as- 
sumed the management after 




their father's death. The Johann David Schiedmayer 

young men introduced steam- 
driven machinery in their works in 1861, probably as the first in the 
piano industry of Germany. Otto Trmler died October 30, 1861, 
at the age of 41, and the management fell to the younger brother, 
Oswald, then only 26 years of age. 

For 44 years Oswald Innler directed the destiny of the time- 
honored firm with marked ability and success, taking his sons, 
Emil and Otto, in partnership in 1903. He died October 30, 1905, 
leaving an establishment to his sons, which ranks among the best 
in Germany. 

The firm of J. G. Irmler has been honored by the apimiutment 
as purveyors to the courts of the Emperor of Austria, the Kings 
of Wurtemburg, Sweden, Koumania, and other potentates, and re- 
ceived distinguished awards for its products wherever exhibited. 
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Leading virtuosos such as 
Btilow, Friedheiin, Henselt, 
Felix Mendelssolm, Sofie 
Menter, Carl Reinecke and 
others, have used the Irmler 
grand pianos in their con- 
certs. 

It is not known of whom 
Balthasar Schiedmayer, born 
in 1711, learned his art, but 
he built his first grand piano 
at Erlangen in 1735. lie died 
in 1781 and was succeeded 
by his son, Johann David 
Schiedmayer, who was lion- 
ored by the appointment of 
piano maker to the Elector of 
Brandenburg. He removed 
to Nuremberg, continuing there with great success until his death 
in 180G. His son, Johann Lorenz Schiedmayer, sought a larger 
field for his activities and we find him in 1809 located at Stutt- 
gart, hiying the foundation for one of the most renowned firms 
of Germany. In 1845 he admitted his sons, Adolf and Hennann, 
to partnership, changing the finn name to Schiedmayer & Sohne. 
Always i)rogressive, this firm j>roduced ui)right pianos as early 
as 1842. At tlie World's Fair in London in 1851, their product 
carried off the gold medal, and in 1881 Adolf Schiedmayer re- 
ceived the title of " Counselor of Commerce " from the King of 
Wurtemburg. Adolf Schiedmayer died in 1890, and his brother 
Hermann in 1891. Adolf, Jr., born in 1S47. is the present head of 
the house, maintaining the honored traditions with great success. 
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He wears the title of 
'* Privy Counselor of Com- 
meree " and is also presi- 
dent of the Piano Manufac- 
turers' Association of Ger- 
many. The firm is, by ai>- 
pointinent, purveyor to the 
courts of Wurtemburf? and 
Kouniania. 

The younn:er sons of 
Johann Lorenz Schiedmayer, 
.Tulius and Paul Schied- 
mayer, devoted themselves 
exclusively to the building 
of harmoniums. They s|)ent 
several years at London and 
more especially at Paris with ^doif Schiedmayer 

Debain and Alexander, and 

established themselves in Stuttgart in 1853 under the firm name of 
J. & P. Schiedmayer. They produced most excellent instruments, 
improving upon the i)roducts of the French masters, but since the 
upright piano began to crowd the harmoniums from the markets, J. 
& P. Schiedmayer were forced to begin the manufacture of j)ianos in 
18(50, and finally changed their name to the '* Schiedmayer Piano- 
fabrik." They soon achieved great prominence, being among the 
first makers of Germany to adopt the overstrung system and full 
iron frame. In course of time the firm was appointed purx'eyor 
to the courts of the Emperors of Germany, Russia and Austria, 
the Queen of England and the Kings of Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
Italy, Spain, Roumania, etc. Distinguished by the award of 45 
dii)lomas of honor and prize medals, at the fairs where their 
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pianos were exhibited, the 
firm was awarded the prand 
prize at the World's Fairs 
of Paris in 1900 and St. 
Louis in 1904. 




Julius Schiedmayer was 
appointed Counselor of 
Commerce by the King of 
"NVurtemburg, and chosen as 
juror of the piano exhibits 
at the World's Fairs of 
London, 1862; Stettin, 1864; 
Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; 
iind Philadelphia, 1876. He 
also received decorations 
from the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the Kings of Wur- 
temburg and Italy, in recog- 



nition of liis valuable services. He died at Stuttgart, January, 
1878, his brother Paul following him in 1891. 

Under the energetic guidance of Paul's son, Max Schied- 
mayer, the renowned firm is constantly adding to its j)res- 
tige and honor. Like his illustrious uncle and father. Max 
Schiedmayer has served as juror at exhibitions, notably at 
the great World's Fair of Chicago in 1893, and at Brussels in 



In 1819 Kaim & Oiintlier began to make pianos at Kirchheim 
near Stuttgart, building up a large business. The firm was even- 
tually dissolved, the grandson of Kaim doing business under the 
firm name of ** Kaim & Sohn." Oiintlier 's sons adopted the 
firm name of *' Giinthor & Sohne." The latter have the api^oint- 
ment as the purveyors to the court of Wurtemburg. 
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Among the noteworthy 
firms of Stuttgart must be 
mentioned F. Dorner & 
Sohn, established in 1830, 
Richard Lipj) & Sohn, in 
1831 and Hermann Wag- 
ner in 1844. The firm of 
A. J. PfeiflFer was founded 
in 1862. The present head 
of the house, Carl J. Pfeif- 
fer, has devoted much atten- 
tion to the construction of 
pedal pianos for pedal i)rac- 
tice of organ players. He 
has also been very indus- 
trious in collecting models 




of piano actions for the Julius Schiedmayer 

Royal Museum at Stutt- 
gart, and has assembled there the most comi)lete collection of piano 
actions in existence. In recognition of his services Pfeiffer has 
been appointed purveyor to the court of Wurtemburg, and also 
Royal Counselor of Commerce. 

Germany can boast of a long list of old established houses in 
all parts of its domain. The house of Gebriider Rohlfiug of Osna- 
briick dates back to 1790. H. Pfister started at Wiirzburg in 1800; 
Gebriider Knake of Miinster in 1808. In the vear 1828 Gerhard 
Adam of Wesel, G. L. Nagel of Heilbronn, Ritter of Halle, G. 
Heyl of Borna, and I. G. Vogel & Sohn of Plauen, commenced 
business. I. P. Lindner of Stralsund made his first piano in 
1825, and Meyer & Company of ^runich in 1826. In 1832 Carl 
Mand began his career at (^oblenz, and in 18.34 C. J. Gebauhr 
had the courage to establish himself at Konigsberg, on the far 
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eastern border of Ger- 
many. In the same 
year Ferdinand Thiirraer 
opened his shop in ^fois- 
sen, to be followed a year 
later l)y Ileinrich Enp:el- 
hardt Stein woir at Seesen. 
His son Tlieodor Steinweg 
removed his business to 
Brunswick, after the elder 
Stoinwejr left with his 
family for America in 
1850. 

Joining in 1865 the 
meantime established firm 
of Steinway & Sons in 
New York, Theodor Stein- 
weg sold his business to 
three of his workingmen, Grotrian, Helflferich and Schulz, who 
adopted the firm name of Theodor Steinweg Nachfolger. This firm 
ranks to-day among the foremost of Germany under the able man- 
agement of Willielm Grotrian and his sons. 

Traugott Berndt started in Breslau in 1836, and the highly 
respected firm, Zeitter & Winkelmann of Brunswick in 1837. 

In Hamburg, Gustav Adolj)!! Buschmann connuenced making pi- 
anos as early as 1805. Mathias Ferdinand Rachals followed in 1832. 
Raclials, born at Mitau, June 3, 1801, liad studied with Brix of 
St. Petersburg and Sachsossky of Cassel. His pianos were of the 
highest order, and lie was especially successful in constructing a 
detachable piano for tropical countries. Rachals died September 
6, 1866, and was succeeded by his son, F]duard Ferdinand, who 
continued to spread the fame of the firm. Born at Hamburg, May 
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4, 1837, he learned piano 
making in his father's shop, 
and afterward studied jn the 
leading factories of Paris, 
London and Zurich. Rachals 
possessed a most artistic 
temperament, played the 
piano to perfection and en- 
joyed practicing on brass in- 
struments, playing classic 
quartets with friends for his 
own amusement. The busi- 
ness prospered under his 
able management until death 
ended his usefulness. He 




passed away April 24, 1902. Ma thins Ferdinand KachaU 

His son Adolf Ferdinand 

went to the United States in 1892, where he worked in several 
of the prominent piano factories, including a long stay at 
Dolgeville, N. Y., for the study of hammer making. At the World's 
Fair of Chicago in 1893, M. F. Kachals & Company received a 
s|>ecial diploma for their excellent instruments. Adolf Ferdinand 
Kachals succeeded his father in 1902. 

Carl Scheel of Cassel worked for Erard from 1837 to 1846, 
during the later years as superintendent. He had learned so 
much in Paris that his business, founded in 1846, was a success 
from the start. An acknowledged master of his art, he attracted 
many young men, desirous of studying under him, among whom 
Oeorg Steck later made a name for himself in New York. 

A most remarkable success, achieved in a comparatively short 
time, assures Julius Bliithner a prominent place in histor}'. Born 
March 11, 1824, at Falkenhain, he learned his trade with Holling 
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& Spangenberg of Zeitz, and 
studied under Alexander 
Bretselmeider, the renowned 
builder of grand pianos, at 
Leipsic, until 1853, when he 
started in business on his 
own account. Handicapped 
by lack of a broader educa- 
tion, Bliithner had to dig his 
way to prominence. He 
was fortunate in the pos- 
session of a highly de- 
veloped sense of hearing, 
and it is said that in later 
years no one in his exten- 
.^^^^s^.^-^y^^f^A sive establishment could 
Edward Ftrdinaiid RiichaU ''voicc" a piauo 80 accu- 

rately as he. 

Ambitious to contribute something more to his art than mere 
industrial activity, Bliithner made many experiments to improve 
the piauo. In order to enhance the volume and singing quality 
of tone in the upper octaves, he revived Hans Ruckers' fourth 
string system, calling his device the ** Aliquot System." He also 
invented a grand action. Calling to his aid able young men of 
literary ability, Bliithner used i)rinter's ink to great advantage 
and his fine instruments soon found a market in all quarters of 
the globe, so that his production in 1882 had risen to an annual 
output of 1200 grand and 1800 upright pianos. Bliithner i)ub- 
lished, in conjunction with Gretschel, a treatise on piano making, 
of which several editions liave been sold. The King of Saxony 
honored him with the a]ipointmont of Privy Counselor of Com- 
merce, and he also received decorations from his King, the Duke 
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of Saxe-Coburg and the 
Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. He died 
at Leipsic in 1910 in his 
eighty-seventh year. 

None of the modern 
makers of Germany lias 
done as much to procure 
for tlie German piano the 
l^rominence which it en- 
joys at the present time 
as Carl Bechstein. Born 
at Gotha on June 1, 1826, 
Bechstein was imbued 
with all the poetic and 
musical instinct so typical 
of the Thuringians. It 
was natural that he should 

choose i)iano making for a profession, and so proficient had he 
become that at the age of 22 he was given the responsible position 
of managing the business of G. Perau, one of Berlin's best known 
makers of that time. After four years* faithful service wanderlust 
got the better of Bechstein, and we next find him at London, later 
at Paris, studying under that genial emi)iric, Pape, and getting an 
insight into modern business methods with Kriegelstein. 

Equipped with new experiences in piano making, a thorough 
knowledge of Parisian commercial tactics, enriched with broader 
views, world-wise, Bechstein returned to Berlin and built his first 
grand piano in 1856. A man of the world, amiable, even magnetic 
to a certain degree, he easily attracted artists and litterateurs to 
himself, gaining thereby a publicity which redounded largely to 
the ever-increasing j)rosperity of his business. Carl Bechstein 
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received numerous decora- 
tions, both from bis King 
and Emperor, as well as 
Otlier rulers, and was ap- 
pointed purveyor to tbe 
courts of nearly all tbe reign- 
ing emperors and kings of 
Europe. He died at Berlin 
in 1908 at tbe age of 82. 

Among tbe many firms 
tbat. during tbe past 50 
years, bave been more or less 
active in expanding tbe ])iano 
industry of Germany, C. 
Weidig of Jena, founded in 
1843; Carl Riiniscb of Dres- 
den, founded in 1845; and 
Julius Feurieb of Leii)sic, 
establisbed in 1851, deserves special mention. 

Carl Roniscb, born at Goldberg, Silesia, in 1814, experienced 
all the privations of jKiverty in bis youtb, but bis inborn talent and 
determination finally got tbe better of adverse conditions. Witb- 
out ca|)ital, but baving unlimited faitb in his ability, he began to 
make pianos at Dresden and in time bad the satisfaction of 
sbijiping tbe i)roduct of bis factory to all parts of tlie globe. In- 
deed, Roniscb was one of tbe i)ioneers in exporting*German pianos. 
His grands and uprights became so popular in Russia, that he 
found himself compelled to erect a factory in St. Petersburg. Re- 
warded with higliest awards at all expositions, wherever liis pianos 
bave been exhi])ited, Roniscb was also personally honored with 
decorations of distinction, and ai)p()inted jmrveyor to the Court 
of Saxony. He died July 21, 1893, at the age of 80. Tbe great 
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business is successfully car- 
ried on by his sons, who 
have been his associates for 
many years. 

There are a large num- 
ber of aggressive young 
firms in G-ermany, making 
history, inspired by the 
glorious records of the older 
houses, but it is not the 
province of this work to 
dwell upon present and 
future. 

In the supply industries 
Germany has produced three 

self-made men who assumed . . 

Carl Ronisch 

the leadership in their re- 
spective branches from the day they entered the arena. The piano 
industry is indebted to L. Isermann, Moritz Poelilmann and August 
Moritz Weickert for furnishing actions, wires and felt of such 
quality as to make the perfect piano of the present day a 
possibility. 

I. C. L. Isermann, born on July 1, 1813, near Hanover, served 
his apprenticeship as a cabinetmaker, and shortly thereafter 
traveled on foot through Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, working at his trade in most of the larger cities. About 
1835 he landed in Paris, the mecca of all young German artisans 
of that time. He found employment in one of the piano action 
factories. Just as soon as he had mastered that art he made fur- 
ther studies in other factories to become familiar with the various 
models of actions then in use and the different methods of manu- 
facturing. Thoroughly grounded, he returned to the Fatherland 
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and in 1842 started the first 
))iano action factory in Ger- 
many at Hamburg. It was an 
innovation and seemed a bold 
undertaking, because up to that 
time all piano makers in Ger- 
many made their actions, fol- 
lowing their own notions re- 
garding construction. Iser- 
mann demonstrated at once, 
that he could jwoduce a better 
action for less money than the 
piano maker, and his busi- 
ness i)rospered far beyond his 
expectations. His success was 
so remarkable that it invited 
competition. Very soon all 
piano makers quit producing their own actions, and the piano 
action industry, founded by Isermann, spread to all the leading 
manufacturing centers of Germany. Because of the reliability and 
excellent workmanship of his goods, the honesty and integrity 
of his dealings, Isermann always had more business offered to 
him than he could take care of, although his establishment had 
been constantly enlarged, eventually employing about 550 
persons. 

In 1870 his son, C. W. Isermann, assumed manage- 
ment, and in 1904 young Ludolf Isermann, the grandson, 
joined the firm. I. C. L. Isermann died on November 5, 
1898, in his eighty-fifth year, having made his strong mark 
as a captain of industry in a field creattnl by himself. C. W. 
Isei*mann died on December 29, 1900, in his sixty-first 
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Harassing labor condi- 
tions inipelleil Ludolf Iser- 
mann to leave Hamburg and 
join the firm of F. Langer & 
Company of Berlin, perpetu- 
ating the work of his il- 
lustrious grandfather and 
father, under most favor- 
able and promising auspices. 
Although established only 
since 1882 the firm of Langer 
& Company enjoys a most 
enviable reputation for the 
high quality of its products 
and controls one of the 
largest establishments of its 




kind. 

I. D. Weickert, born Au- ^ ^'^ ^ 

gust 23, 1751, the fourth son 

of a family of 14 children, learned the profession of an optician 
and established himself at Leipsic in 1783. Thrift and indus- 
try soon brought prosperity, with greater promises for the future. 
When the Napoleonic wars devastated Germany, paralyzing busi- 
ness for many years, Weickert 's hard-earned savings gradually 
disappeared and he and his family often had to suffer indescrib- 
able hardships. These sufTerings, worry and anxiety finally 
caused the untimely death of this energetic man in ISIG. 
He left his family almost in poverty, but the era of ])eace was 
dawning in Europe, and although only 15 years of age, 
the son, August Moritz, together with his most renuirkable 
mother, hung on to what little there was left of his father's 
business. 
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After tlie optical busi- 
ness was re-established, so to 
speak, the young man added 
the sale of hardware and 
gradually built up a rv\m- 
tation for his firm. When 
he became personally ac- 
quainted with the renowned 
English tool maker, Stubbs, 
during the latter 's visit to 
Leipsic, he improved his ojv- 
portunity to open up direct 
business connection with this 
English fiinn and thus laid 
the foundation for the great 
hardware business, which 
under his personal manage- 
ment, extending over 60 
years, grew to magnificent proportions. 

In 1847 F. W. Patzschke, a hatter by trade, had made some 
experiments in producing tapered felt for piano hammers. Lack- 
ing capital, he appealed to the merchant, Weickert, who agreed 
to make the necessary advances. For several years the results 
were so disappointing that Patzschke became discouraged and 
forced Weickert to assume control and management. Weickert se- 
cured the services of his old partner's son, C. W. Patzschke, as 
manager of the factory and pushed the business energetically. 
W^ith keen foresight he anticipated the great future in store for 
this new industry and re-invested all the profit for years in new 
machinery and improved buildings, aiming always to produce the 
best felts that could be made. For many years Weickert enjoyed 
a monopoly for his product. Otlier factories were started in Ger- 
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many, following in AVeick- 
ert's footsteps as much as 
possible, but his business 
continued to grow, in spite 
of competition, and enjoys 
to-day a position as undis- 
puted leader in the industry. 

Carl Moritz Weickert 
died on ^fay 22, 1878, highly 
respected by all who knew 
him as a man of indomi- 
table energ>', business abil- 
ity, sagacity and one whose 
iioblcsse of character, hon- 
esty and integrity compelled 
admiration. His son, Otto 
Weickert, extended the felt otto wvitkert 

manufacturing business to 

enormous }>roportions, establishing distributing depots in all the 
larger markets. After fifty years of active i)articipation in the 
management, he turned the business over to the care of his son 
Max and his nephew Fritz Weickert, who maintained the con- 
servative i)olicy of the house with due regard for i)rogressive 
advancement. 

The technical management of the factories has remained in the 
hands of the Patzschke family. Kudolf Patzschke, a grandson of 
F. W. Patzschke, has succeeded his father as superintendent of the 
extensive works at Wurzen, near Leipsic. 

The fact that three generations of Weickerts have continu- 
ously worked with three generations of Patzschkes, for the benefit 
of their business, may be looked upon as the key to the remarkable 
success of the time-honored firm of I. D. Weickert. 
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Moritz Poelilmann, born 
at Ober Rcdwitz, January 27, 
1823, began tlie manufacture 
of cast steel wire for piano 
strings about 1855. Ai- 
thougli he demonstrated, 
from the very beginning, 
that liis wire was superior to 
any other on the market, he 
met with great difficulties in 
obtaining sufficient outlet to 
make his business profitable. 
It refjuirod all of that inborn 
determination, which says, 
I will," to believe in final 
victory, during the years of 
Moritz Poehimann disappointments and severe 

trials. 

Poehimann studied to improve the tensile strength, polish and 
uniform thickness of his wire, and has succeeded in outclassing 
all his competitors since the Paris exposition of 1867. Like Iser- 
maun and AVeickert, he became the father of an industry, which 
multiplied, especially in Germany, mainly for the reason that 
through Poehimann 's efforts German music wire achieved an 
international reputation. Moritz Poehimann died March 26, 11)02, 
in his eightieth year. The business is carried on by his son, Rich- 
ard Poehimann. 

EXGLAXD 

Turning to England with its rich history of glorious achieve- 
ments, we find the grand old house of John Broadwood & Sons, 
after a career of 178 years, in renewed glory at the head of the 
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English piano industry. 
The founder, Burckliardt 
Tschudi, born at Schwanden, 
Switzerland, on March 13, 
1702, came to London in 
1718, to follow his trade of 
cabinet making. He soon 
found emplo\Tnent with Ta- 
bel, a Flemish harpsichord 
maker. In 1732, Tschudi es- 
tablished himself as harpsi- 
chord maker in that historic 
house, 33 Great Poulteney 
Street, which the later firm of 
Broadwood & Sons occupied 
for their showrooms and city j„,,„ uroadwood 

offices until 1903. It was 

in this house where the " Wonder-child," Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozfirt, practiced on the harpsichord which Tschudi had built for 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. 

Tschudi seems to have been the first to change his name for 
expedience' sake, for he traded under the name of Burkat Shudi. 
Besides being an excellent mechanic, Shudi was also a very shrewd 
business man, who knew the value of advertising. He courted 
the friendship of all leading musicians who came to London, and 
formed an intimate friendship with the great Handel, who intro- 
duced Shudi's harpsichords to the English nobility, and no doubt 
assisted materially in securing Shudi's appointment as maker 
to the court of the Prince of Wales. The composer Haydn was 
also one of Shudi's intimate friends and was so much 
at home in Shudi's house that he wrote many of his comi)Ositions 
there. 
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With creditable shrewdness Shudi presented to Frederick the 

Great, as tlio defender of the Protestant faith, one of his harpsi- 
clionls, after Frcik-iiek won tin' Ijattle of Prairuc, for whicli 
he received in return a ring bt'aring a portrait of Fretlericl<. In 
1770 lu' was c'onnnanded to build two harpsichords for tlip " New 
Palais " at Potsdam, and later on Frederick ordered a liarpsi- 
chord of Shudi at a cost of $1,000, Besides profiting hy the pres- 
tige, Shudi certamly made a good cash profit on these instru- 
ments. 

Jolin Broadwodd, horn at ( 'ofkburns, Scotland, in 17^5l2, came 
to London about 17r)2. A joiner by tradr. lie eventually found 
his way to Shudi 's shop and ingratiated himself so strongly in 
his master's favor that he not only was accepted in partnership, 
and the firm name changed to Shudi & Broadwood, but he also 
married Shudi 's daughter in 1769, whereupon Shudi retired from 
business entirely. Shudi died on August 19, 1773. Broadwood 
now took Shudi 's nou in partnership, but assumed sole control 
again in 1783. 

John Broadwood was a man of exceptional ability in many 
ways. He kept in close touch with all the leaders in his art, asso- 
ciating intimately with Americus Backers, Stodart and other in- 
ventors of his day, always keeping open house for his friends 
among the musicians and other artists, so that 33 Great Poulteney 
Street became a nieetinir place for all the brilliant people of Ivondon 
of that time. His receptive mind enabled him to profit by this 
intercourse with intellectual i)eople, and he never hesitated to 
ask the aid and judgment of his artistic or scientific friends, when 
working on his great innovations in piano construction. When 
Broadwood reconstructed the square piano, he was not satisfied 
to experiment merely as an empiric. He called upon his friends, 
the great scientists. Dr. Gray and Cavalla, of the British Museum, 
to benefit by their knowledge of acoustics, lie would ever search 
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for scientific laws to learn cause and effect, bence his inventions 

were all of permauont value. In ITU.j, lio admitted his son James 
iSliiuli Ijioadwood to ])artmM sliip, elianging the firm name to John 
Broadvfood k Son, and in 1808 his son Thomas joined the firm, the 
name being again clianged to John Broadwood & Sons. 

After the death of John Broadwood, in 1812, James became 
the head of the house. Brought up in the intellectual and artistic 
atmosphere of that house in Great Poulteney Street, where his 
grandfather had built harpsichords for kings and nobility, where 
Mozart, Handel and Haydn had practiced, and where his father 
had built his pianos under the advice and according to the demands 
of Muzio Clementi and other masters of the piano, James S. 
Broadwood was eminently qualified to add to the glory of the 
house, as a piano maker and a business man. Thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the liberal views of life current in the world of artists^ 
James inaui^nirated those celebrated Saturday dinners at 33 Great 
Poulteney Street, where he assembled around his sumptuous table 
all of the great musicians, or whoever, in Loudon, could lay claim 
to superior achievement in art and literature. No wonder that 
the praise of the Broadwood piano was sung in all modern 
languages. Even Beethoven, with all his loyalty to Nannette 
Streicher, joined the chorus of Broadwood admirers. 

Henry Fowler Broadwood succeeded James in 1834 as head 
of the house, liis valuable inventions adding largely to the luster 
of tiie great firm. It was during this time that Chopin gave his 
last recital in England at tbe concert hall of the Broadwood house 
in Great Poulteney Street. Henry Fowler Broadwood passed 
away in 1893 at the age of 82, having guided tbe affairs of the 
house for over 50 years. 

Walter Stewart Broadwood and Thomas Broadwood became 
partners in 1843, George Thomas Rose and Frederick Rose in 
1857. George Dauiel Hose joined in 1883, and James Henry Shudi 
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Broadwood, the inventor of the barless steel frame, iu 1894. \V. 
Dobbs, a grandson of Henry Fowler Broadwood, was admitted 
to partnership in the same year. Thus six generations, counting 
from Shndi in direct descent, have gnided the destiny of this great 

bouse. .James II. 8. Broadwood died February 8, 1911. 

Cont'ormiug to the cliMnged eoDtlitions in manufacturing and 
business methods, the Broadwoods have lately erected new works, 
equipped with u]>-to-date machinery and appliances of the most 
approved character. In 1903 the historic showrooms on Great 
Poiitteney Street had to be taken down, and one of London's most 
celebrated landmarks passed into oblivion. 

"SVith traditional progressivenoss the house of Broadwood has 
taken the lead in England by piudiK'ing entire player pianos as 
a specialty in their factories and have establislied modern show- 
rooms near fashionable Bond Street. It should be mentioned here 
that the Broadwoods have unintermptedly been purveyors to the 
Court of St. James since the reign of George I. 

The firm of Collard & CoHard traces its .origin to Longmann ft 
Broderip, who established a publishing house in 1767, and also 
built some pianos. Muzio dementi, who had become wealthy, and 
whose compositions were pnblished by Longmann & Broderip, 
invested part of his money in their piano factory, finally associate 
ing himself with F. W. & W. P. Collard, under the firm name of 
Clementi ft Company, dementi's great reputation as a virtuoso 
and composer was a distinct advantage to the young firm, but 
its lasting reputation was established through the mechanical and 
inventive genius ot' F. W. Collard, who obtaine<l several ])atents for 
improvements as early as 1811. Upon the retirement of Clementi, 
the firm was changed to Collard & Collard. Under the aggressive 
management of Charles Lukey Collard, who became sole owner in 
1859, the firm forged rapidly to the front, and achieved worldwide 
fame. 
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• In 1804 Thomas Butcher 
started a piano shop and 
took William Challen as a 
partner in 1816. Upon 
Butcher's retirement in 
1830, Challen became sole 
owner. He succeeded in 
turning out excellent up- 
right pianos and amassed a 
fortune. Retiring in 1862, 
he left the business to his 
son, C. Challen, who ad- 
mitted his son, C. H. Chal- 
len, to partnership in 1873, 
from which time the firm 
has been known as Challen 
& Son. 

The firm of J. & J. Hop- 
kinson was founded in 1835 by John Hopkinson at Leeds. In 
1846 he took his brother, James, as partner and moved the business 
to London. John Hopkinson was a thorough piano builder and in- 
vented many improvements, which gave his firm great prominence. 
He retired from business in 1869 and died on April 4, 1886. 

John Brinsmead started in business in 1837. In 1862 he 
patented a repetition action, for the further improvement of which 
seven patents were granted, the latest in 1885. His sons, Edgar 
and Thomas James, took active part in the management of the 
ever-growing business, which soon was counted among the leaders 
of its kind in England. The firm was appointed piano makers to 
the Prince of Wales, and, in 1911, to King George V. Forty prize 
medals and diplomas were awarded to them at various expositions 
for meritorious exhibits. 
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In 1870 John Rrinsmoad 
was elcct(Ml honorary nuMU- 
ber of L'Acadom'K' Xationale 
of Frauce. and in 1878 was 
decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Many 
of the leading artists liave 
used the Brinsnicad pianos 
in their concerts and liave 
indorsed tlieir fine ({ualities. 

Thomas James Brins- 
mead died Xoveniber 9, 1906. 
Edgar William Rrinsmead 
died Xovenil)er 18, 1907. 
.John Brinsmead died ^[arch 
17, 1908, at the age of 92. 
The business is continued at 
the j»resent day by H. Bil- 
linghurst, a grandson of Jolm Brinsmead. 

During the palmy days of England's supremacy in the piano 
indu-^try of Euroi)e, many firms si)raug up who have held tlieir 
own successfully to the present day. C'happell & Co., who began 
business in 1811; Eavestaff & Son, established in 1823; B. S(|uire 
& Son, in 1829; Grover & Grover, in 1830; Samuel Barnett & Son, 
and Poehlmann & Son (Halifax), in 1832; Strohmenger & Son, in 
1835; Witton, Witton & Company, in 1838; Arthur Allison & Com- 
l)any, in 1840; and Monnington & Weston, who started in 1858, are 
counted among the jtrogressive and successful houses of to- 
day, that readily adopted modern methods of manufacturing, and 
whose product ui>holds the fame of the i)iauo industry in England. 
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Russia, Diedericbs^ Scbroder, Becker. 
Japan, YamalMi, Nisbikawa & Son. 
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FRANCE 

BORN in the old historic dty of Strashurg on April 5, 1752, 
Sebastian Erard manifested, as a child, exceptional me- 
chanical talent. When only eight years of age we find liim 
taking a school course in architecture aud practical geometry, ilis 
mind, even then fertile in inventions, would suggest now prohlems 
and he would find his own way of solving them. He had the desire 
to learn the use of tools, and at an early age entered his father's 
shop to learn cabinet making. 

When Sebastian was 16 years of age his father died, and from 
then on it fell to Sebastian's lot to care for his mother with her 
three small chiUlreii. Not wavering: long, he started on foot for 
the journey to Paris. Arriving there in 1768, he found employ- 
ment with a harpsichord maker, and earned such good wages that 
he could well take care of those he had left behind at Strasburg. 

The study of the harpsichord became a passion with him, and 
he soon was the peer of bis employer, who, evidently an empiric, 
could never answer Erard 's searching questions as to the scientific 
reasons or causes in harpsichord construction. Indeed, it was but 
a short time after his connection with the harpsichord maker that 
Erard could teach his master. He began to construct instruments 
according to his own ideas, and they found so much favor that 
Erard*8 fame spread rapidly, so much so that the Duchess of 
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Villeroyy a great patroness of art, sought him out and engaged 
him to build an instrument for her use, placing a well-equipped 

workshop in lier own palace at his disposal, with perfect lilnTty 
to i'oilow liis own inclinatious and desires, just as Cliristot'ori had 
done at the palace of the Duke of Tuscany. 

It was here that Erard constructed his first piano in 1777. It 
is said that it was superior to any other piano of that time. Al- 
though he enjoyed the respect and most liberal protection of the 
duchess, Erard when 25 years of age liad greater aspirations. He 
left the ])alace and started his own shop in the Rue de Bourhon. 
Because of his coniiettinn with the aristocracy, fostered bv his 
influential protector, the Duchess of Villeroy, Erard 's success was 
immediate. With his brother, Jean Baptiste, he founded in 1785 
the firm which for many years thereafter reigned supreme in all 
the concert halls of the civilized world. No other firm, before or 
after Erard, oeeupied so exalted a }>osition in the musical world as 
the house of iMard, from IT'.M! to 1835. 

That Erard had become a man of culture and refinement is 
ilhistrated by the fact that he managed to keep in close touch with 
the French aristocracy, and that he had sufficient influential friends 
at the king's court, so that at a time when the luthiers of Paris, 
who suffered in business because of Erard 's competition, demanded 
the closing of his shop because he was not a chartered member of 
the guild, the king issued a s]>r( ial charter for Erard as privileged 
piano and iiarp maker, independent of tlic frnil<l. What splendid 
advertising! Erard had downed the guild that had set out to ruin 
him, and he stood now above it by special edict of the king I 

The French Revolution drove Erard to London, where he im- 
mediately started a piano and harp factory. As in Paris, so in 
London. Erard managed to obtain the entree to tlic lunvv circles 
of tlie English aristocracy, and, because of his interesting and 
magnetic personality, made warm friends among the peers of 
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England. At the proper time 
he understood how to make 
good use of his influential 
friends. Wlien he made the 
most unusual roiiuest for a 
renewal of the English 
patent on his repetition ac- 
tion, he depended upon his 
personal friends in the 
House of Lords to carry his 
point. By their support suc- 
cess was his! 

His forced stay in Eng- 
land was not only advan- 
tageous to hira in a financial 
way — and Erard surely was 
a good financier — he profited 
largely hy getting more 

closely acquainted with English systems of piano construction and 
manufacturing methods, which knowledge he ]nit to excellent use 
in his Paris factory upon his return there in 1790. In fact, Erard 's 
prominence as a manufacturer dates from that time, and for many 
years the ])ianos huilt by him in Paris followed the English models 
very closely. 

However, Erard was too great a genius to follow a beaten ]>ath 
long, and he soon developed many useful inventions, which assured 
him immortality in the piano world and made his ])ian()s the fa- 
vorites of all the great artists (excepting Chopin) for almost two 
generations, an unparalleled record ! 

It is needless to say that Erard was a princely entertainer. 
For many years the Salon Erard was the center of the intellectual 
life of Paris, and the Salle Erard the i)lace where Liszt and all 
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the great virtuosos of the 
(lay phiyed before most dis- 
tinguished audiences. 

Erard divided his time 
between Paris and London. 
Ilis brother Jean Raptiste 
had charge of the Paris es- 
tal)li.sliment and Ins nephew 
Pierre managed the London 
works. Jean Baptiste Erard 
died in 18lH;, and Sebastian 
Erard on August 5, 1831. 
He made his nephew, Pierre 
Erard, sole heir of his busi- 
ness and of liis great estate. 
Pierre made Paris his 
domicile in 1834, going to 
London olT and on to look 
after the business affairs 
there. He died at Paris in 1855. The Paris factorv, under the 
management and ownership of Mons. A. Blondel, is still i)roducing 
excellent instruments, which are ])refcrred by leading virtuosos, 
maintaining the exalted position created by the great genius and 
wonderful personality of Sebastian Erard. 

At the village of Ruppersthal, near Vienna, lived a school- 
master by name of Pleyel, He was twice married and became the 
father of 38 diildren, living to be 99 years of age. His twenty- 
fourth child, born in 1757, was ba})tizcd " Ignace." The boy 
.«eemed to be talented, and his father therefore soon began to teach 
him the Latin language, and also obtained a good music teacher 
for him. Ignace was a prodigy, and made such astounding prog- 
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ress in his music studies that 
the wealthy, music-loving 
Count Erdoedy agreed to 
pay the great composer, 
Haydn, the large sum of $r)00 
per year, for five years, for 
teaching and boarding young 
Ignace, who was then 15 
years of age. After finisli- 
ing his studies with Haydn, 
Ignace went to Italy, where 
he spent some time at the 
court of Naples, and by re- 
quest of the king composed 
an opera, also a number of 
orchestral works. 

From 1783 to 1793 Plevel 
occupied the chair as chapel-master of the cathedral of Strasburg. 
During that period he composed most of liis works, which had 
an unusually large sale all over Europe. In 1793 he resigned as 
chapel-master and accepted a lucrative engagement at London, 
where he appeared in concerts in direct competition with his old 
master Haydn. It seems that London did not appeal to him, and 
he soon returned to Strasburg. 

During the French Revolution, Pleyel was suspected of royal 
tendencies and was repeatedly condemned to death. Stoutly main- 
taining his loyalty to the republic, he was, as a test, compelled to 
compose music to a revolutionary drama. Constantly watched by 
two gendarmes, Pleyel finished the work in seven days. It was 
received with so much approval by the i)opulace that his loyalty 
to the republic was never again questioned. The harassing expe- 
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rionco was, liowover, too 
mucli for sensitive Plevel 
ami he soon after removed 
to Paris. In 1805 he went 
into the music publishing 
business and also started a 
piano factory in 1807. In 
1824 he transferred his busi- 
ness to his oldest son Caniille 
and retired to a country seat 
near Paris, where be died on 
November 14, 1831. 

Caniille Pleyel, bom at 
Strasburg in 1792, studied 
music with his father, and 
later on studied piano with 



Camiiie Pleyel Dussck. He demonstrated 

that he also had consider- 
able talent as a composer, and one of his biographers says that, if 
he had not been a music seller and piano maker, he would prob- 
ably have become a great composer. He associated himself with 
Kalkbrenner, the renowned musician and piano virtuoso. To- 
gether they spent several years at London, studying piano making 
with Broadwood, Collard and Clementi. They adopted for their 
pianos the upright action of "NVornum, and the Broadwood for 
their grand j^ianos, and organized their factory according to the 
modern methods originated in London, all of which were great 
factors in the remarkable success of the firm. 

Both i)rincipals being accomplished pianists of high order, it 
was but natural that they were in close touch with the brilliant 
men of the profession. Camille Pleyel formed a very intimate 
friendship with Frederic Chopin, who became an enthusiastic ad- 
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vocate of the Pleyel piano, 
•which he i)layed in all his 
concerts, with a few excep- 
tions. Salle Pleyel, erected 
about 1829, was the place 
where Kalkbrenner, Hum- 
mel, Hiller, Moscheles, Mme. 
Pleyel and many others 
scored their triumphs, and 
where Frederic Clioi)in made 
his bow to Paris in 1832. 
Anton Kubinstein, at the 
age of 10, played there in 
1841, followed by Saint- 
Saens, who made his debut 
at the age of 10, in 
1846. 

Caniillo Pleyel died at Paris, May 4, 1855, succeeded by his 
partner, Auguste Wolff, the firm having been changed to Pleyel, 
Wolff & Company. Under Wolff's intelligent management the 
business exi)anded so that the production rose in 1889 to 2,500 
pianos i)er year. WollT died in February, 1887, sinc<' which time 
the concern has been guided by Gustave Lyon. The firm has been 
incorporated under the name of Pleyel, Lyon & Company. As 
far as I know, this company is the only establishment in the piano 
industry that has installed a practical pension system for aged 
employees. 

Like Clementi, Cramer, Kalkl)renner and Pleyel, the great 
piano virtuoso, Henri llerz, entered upon i)ian() making after his 
rei)ntation as a musician was established. Born on January (», 
180G, at Vienna, he i»layed in concert at Coblenz when only eight 
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years of age. When 10 
years old he was athnitted as 
pupil at the Paris Conserva- 
tory, where he obtained the 
first prize in 1818. He then 
made extended concert tours 
through France, Germany 
and England, meeting with 
great success. Ilis composi- 
tions were also very pojuilar, 
and when he met the i)iano 
maker, Klepfar, about the 
year 1825, he established a 
piano factory at Paris. The 
enterprise was not a success 
in the beginning, and, in 



Henri llerr order to replenish his ex- 

chequer, llerz undertook a 
great concert journey through the T"'nited Stat<»s, California, ^lex- 
ico and the West Indies during 1849 and 1850. Upon his return to 
Paris he devoted himself largely to the imj^rovcment of his pianos, 
and established his fame among piano makers by the ])ractical 
simplifying of the Erard grand action. His model has been almost 
imiversally adopted and is known as the Erard-IIerz action. Wlien 
he ere<*ted his new factory he provided a large concert hall, which, 
under the name of " Salle Herz," became famous because of 
the concerts given there by many of the masters of the piano 
world. 

Ilerz's grand ])ianos were distinguished by their rich and re- 
fined tone, evenness of register and excellence of touch. Wlier- 
ever exhibited these instruments were awarded high prizes, and 
always ranked among the best. Herz was appointed professor of 
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music at the Paris Conserva- 
tory in 1842, and held that 
position until 1874. Deco- 
rated by the King of Bel- 
fjiuni, he was also appointed 
purveyor to the Empress of 
France. He died in Paris on 
January 5, 1888. 

One of the most interest- 
ing leaders of the French 
I)iano industry of that period 
was Johann Hoinricli Pape, 
born at Sarstedt, Germany, 
on July 1, 1781). He arrived 
at Paris in 1809; but shortlv 
after went to London, study- 
ing there for over a year, charks Kri.gdHtein 
returning to Paris in 1811. 

He took charge of the Pleyel factory and began to build ]iianos 
after English models. In 1815 lie started in business on his own 
account, and commenced a carnival of ex])eriments, the record 
of which is almost amazing. It seems as if Pape's mind just 
bubbled over with ideas, some so bizarre and (jueer as to border 
on the ridiculous. He took out over 120 jKitents for ]uano im- 
j)rovements and published a booklet describing his inven- 
tions. 

Had Pape, only to a small degree, possessed the orderly mind 
of a John Broadwood, or a Sebastian Erard, he would, beyond 
doubt, have become a great benefactor to the industry. As it was 
his experiments and vagaries are only interesting, but without 
value, excepting his experimenting with hat-folt for hammer- 
covering, which led the way to a i)ermanent improvement. 
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It is safe to say that 
.^^^^^ Pape's restless mind did not 

^^^^^^ H| permit him to turn out a 

^^^B H| number of perfect i)ianos in 

m. succession. He made many 

1^ fltf^Mi^ I m very good pianos in his big 

factory, but, before one of 
his often brilliant ideas 
was thoroughly worked out 
to practical usefulness, he 
would come out with an- 
other idea of improvement, 
which necessitated yet an- 
other chauice in the jiiano 
then under construction. 
His reputation as an inven- 
tor sj)read all over Europe, 
and while in his prime, from 
1835 to 1855, Pape had in his factory young men from all parts 
of the Continent studying under him. Many of them became well 
known later on, among his most talented pupils being Frederick 
Matliushek and Carl Bechstein. 

Toward the end of his career Pai)e was beset with a mania for 
building pianos in all kinds of impossible forms — cycloid, hexagon, 
etc. — to which the buying juiblic did not take, and, although he at 
one time owned one of the largest piano factories of Paris, 
employing over oOO men, he died a poor man on February 2, 
1875. 

Jean Georges Kriegelstein, born at Riquewihr in 1801, founded 
the firm of Kriegelstein & Comi>aiiy at Paris in 1831. He in- 
vented many improvements and was especially successful with a 
small upright piano, which he constructed in 1842. Although only 
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42y2 inches in height, it had 
a rich tone and was espe- 
cially even in its registers. 
He retired from business in 
1858, and died at Paris on 
November 20, 1865. His son, 
Charles Kriegelstein, bom 
at Paris, December 16, 1839, 
followed in the footsteps of 
his father, with marked suc- 
cess, obtaining high honors 
for his pianos, wherever ex- 
hibited. The business is now 
under the management of 
Georges Kriegelstein, son of 
Charles, who maintains the 
high reputation which his 
predecessors acquired. 

J. G. Gaveau started to make pianos at Paris about 1847, and 
in course of time built np a large business, turning out about 2,000 
high-class ])ianos per year. 

Jean Denis Antoine Bord, lx)rn at Paris in 1814, was the 
first in Paris to make a commercial upright i)iano of good (piality. 
He started his business in 1840, and brought his production 
to over 4,000 i)ianos i)er year in 1878. He died on March 4, 
1888. 

Action making, as a specialty, had its cradle in Paris, and for 
many years Paris supplied nearly all the piano makers on the 
continent of Euroi>e. Jean Schwander, bom at Lauterbach, 
Alsace, in 1812, came to Paris in 18.'?0, and learned action making 
at Kriegelstein 's factory. He started his own shop in 1844, and 
Kriegelstein became his first customer. Schwander turned out 
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BBBHMH such excellent work that bis 
^^^B^H business expanded very rap- 
^^^^H idly. After taking Josef 
fl^H Ili'i^^hurger in partnership in 
iB^H l^Go and accepting him as 
s^'i'i'i'I^^S ^li^ concern as- 
^ sumed commanding ])ropor- 

tions. 
I^^l^l Josef Herrhiirger, bom 
HjjjH|PP| at Dauendorf, Alsace, in 1832, 
^^^^ went to Paris in IS.').*] and 
^^^H began to work for Sehwan- 
^^^1 der in 1834. He demon- 
^^Hi st rated not only great ability 
as an organizer, but also as a 
mechanician witii inventive 
.loimun Fritiiridi Schriidcr talent. He designed many 

valuable machines and appli- 
ances for action making and invented several valuable improve- 
ments for piano actions. The Scliwander action factory became 
known as the best equijiped establislunent of its kind, its products 
were sliijjped to all i)arts of the civilized world and young ])iano 
makers from all over the C'ontinent came to the Sell wander factorv 
to .study modern methods of action making. Jean Schwander 
died in 1882 and Josef Herrburger retired from business in 1900, 
succeeded by his son, Josef Ilerrburger, Jr., who established a 
brandi factory in Xew York, maintaining the exalted standing of 
the old firm in both hemispheres. 

SPAIN 

Barcelona is the center of juano manufacturing in Spain. We 
find that Pindo de Pedro Estela established his shop in 1830, 
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Herraanos Giiarra and Louis Izahel in ISfiO, Cliassaign Freres in 
1864. At Madrid, Montana commenced business in 1864. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Belgium can boast of 
older firms. Francjois Ber- 
den & Company commenced 
business at Brussels in 181."3. 
In the city of Ghent four 
firms started within a few 
years, about the middle of 
the 19th century. B. Van 
Hyfte was established in 
1835, Emile Vits in 183i), 
Boone Fils in 1839 and V. 
Gevaert in 1846. J. Oiin- 
ther of Kirchheim started in 
Brussels in 184r>, and J. Oor 
in 1830. 

The Netherlands has ^'««>i«i Sthr.Hior 

three firms of excellent standing? — Allgiiuer & Zoon of Amsterdam, 
established in 1830; J. F. Cuijpers of Hague, started in 1832, and 
Rijken & de Lange of Kotterdam, in 1852. 

SCANniNAVIA 

The respected firm of Hornung & ^toller of Copenhagen, 
founded in 1827, has always been in the lead. G. Ekstrem & Com- 
l)any started at Malmci in 1836. I. G. Malmsjo of Goteborg 
established in 1843 and Brodrene Hals, who started at Christiania 
in 1847, are all known beyond their own country as makers of high- 
class pianos, and from their shops the piano manufacturers of 
America have drawn manv of their best workmen. 
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RUSSIA 

The firm of Gebr. Diede- 
richs was established in St. 
Petersburg? in 1810. No 
record of this old firm is 
available; it is, however, safe 
to assume that they came to 
Russia from Germany. 

Johann Friedrich Schro- 
der, born at Stralsund in 
1785, started to make pianos 
in St. Petersburg in 1818 
and built up a respectable 
business. After his death in 
1852, his son, Karl Michael 
Schroder, born in St. Peters- 
burg in 1828, having studied 
with Erard and Herz at 
Paris, made good use of what 
he had learned and began to build excellent grand pianos, which 
found great favor with the artists, bringing his firm into the front 
rank of European piano makers. His pianos were awarded the liigh- 
est honors wherever exhibited, and Schroder was honored witli deco- 
rations by the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of 
Belgium, and was elected a member of the Legion of Honor in recog- 
nition of his services. He died at Frankfort-on-Main, May 5, 
1889. 

His son, Carl Nicolai Schroder, continued the progressive 
policy of his father, following closely all modern movements in 
piano construction, as well as factory organization and equipment. 
The firm has been appointed ])urveyor to the Emi)erors of Russia, 
Austria, Germany, and the Kings of Denmark and Bavaria. After 
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Carl Nicolai Schroder's 
death the management of the 
establishment passed into the 
hands of his sons, John and 
Oskar Schroder. 

Jacob Becker went from 
Neustadt-an-der-Hardt, Ger- 
many, to St. Petersburg and 
established his business in 
1841. Becker was an inde- 
pendent thinker and experi- 
mented with many innova- 
tions. His pianos, especially 
his concert grands, were ex- 
cellent instruments, often 
used by leading virtuosos. 

A. Bietepage 

Becker retired from business 

in 1871, to be succeeded by Michael A. Bietej^age, under whose 
energetic management the business took on commanding proi)or- 
tions. The firm received appointments as jnirveyor to the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria, the King of Denmark and the Grand 
Dukes Constant in and Nicolai of Russia. M. A. Bietepage was 
honored bv election as hereditary honorable citizen of St. Peters- 
burg and commander of the St. Stanislaus Order. In 1904 Biete- 
page retired and the firm is now controlled by Carl Schroder. 

JAPAN 

Although Japan was represented at the Paris P^xposition of 
1878 witli a square piano, the piano industry is deyeloi)ing only 
slowly there. Torakusu Ynniaba established his business of mak- 
ing musical instruments in 1880. In 1885 he produced the first 
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or^an made in Japan and 
organized The Nippon Oak- 
ki Siozo Kabiisliiki Kwaisha 
(Japanese Musical Instru- 
ment Manufacturing Com- 
pany) in 1889 with a capi- 
tal of 30,000 yen. In 1907 
the capital was increased 
to 600,000 yen, of whicli 
nearly 500,000 yen is paid 
uj). Yamaha is president 
of the company, which owns 
extensive factories at 11am- 
mamatsu. This company 
produces now about 600 
pianos, 8,000 organs and 
ir{,0<^0 violins ])er year, 
mainly i)atterned after 

American and German models. 

Xishikawa & Son of Yokohama, established in 1885, manufac- 
ture about 200 ])ianos and 1,300 organs per year. The senior 
member of this firm was a maker of Ja]ianese lutes and other 
musical instruments, and is still making violins. His son learned 
piano making at the Estey factory in New York. 
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AHEBICA 



HE history of prominent piano men and firms of the United 



States portrays not only the restlessness of the American 



^ people, differing from the conservatism of the old world, 
bat also demonstrates in a large degree that America is the land 
of unlimited opportunities and possibilities. Nowhere else have 

firms foiindcfl on meritorious production and sane business 
methods goue so quickly into oblivion, iuu] nowhere else have such 
stunning successes been achieved as in the United States. 

The progress in technical as well as commercial development 
has been rapid because America could draw from the old world 
its best minds, or benefit by their products, assimilate and improve 
them. It had the whole civilized world to draw from, and was 
never slow in piudiK'in<if oriirinal ideas. The seemingly endless 
natural resources of a whole eoiitiiient were at the coniraand of 
the industry, and its only drawback in the early days was the laclt 
of a sufficiently large clientele of cultured people who would buy 
the instruments, as compared with Europe. Hence we find that, 
although square pianos were made in America at about the same 
time as in Enghmd and Germany, it took about fifty years longer 
to develop the industry to anything like the magnitude which it 
had approached in Europe. 
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Benjamin Crehore, who bad established a reputation as an 
expert maker of violins, cellos and other musical instruments, 
exhibited a harpsichord in 1791, and soon thereafter built pianos 
at Milton, near Boston. In his shop he had John Osborn, Alplu ns 
and r>ewis Baixock us pupils*. In IHIO the Bahcock Lrctliers 
began to make pianos in Boston. Tlie groat panic of 181L) ruined 
their business, but wo hour of Alpheus Babcock again in lv!21, in 
partnership with John MacKay, that commercial genius who later 
assisted so strongly in building up the fame of the Chickering 
finn. 

John Osborn, the most talented of Crehore's piijuls, started 
in l)u>iness in 1815. Tt was in Osborn 's sliop that Joans Chicker- 
ing learned the art of piano making. Born in New Ipswich, X. H., 
on April 5, 1798, Chickering came to Boston about 1817, after he 
had served his apprenticeship as a cabinetmaker and joiner. Well 
educated and possessing decided mechanical talents of a high 
order, Chickering was attracted to the art of piano making and 
was fortunate in finding a master like Osborn as teacher. He 
studied witli Osborn until 182;'. wlicn James Stewait, who had 
come from Baltimore to go in partnerhliip witii Osborn, but soon 
quarreled with him, proposed partnership to Chickering, which the 
latter accepted, and the firm of Stewart & Chickering opened their 
shop on Tremont Street in that year. 

Stewart was one of those restless, unsettled inventors, who 
needed the methodical and painstaking young Chickering to give 
to his inventions the juactical I'oiin. It soon developed, however, 
that Chickering was not only the better workman of the two, l)ut 
also the far more scientific piano maker. The firm was dissolved 
in 1826. Stewart went to London to take a prominent position 
with Collard & Oollard. Jonas Chickering continued the business, 
making excellent pianos, but his talents were more in the line of 
inventing and constructing than merchandising, lie also suffered 
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from lack of cai)ital, so that 
his progress was rather slow 
until John MacKay, who had 
left Babcock, joined him as 
a partner. This closed the 
chain of Cliicke ring's con- 
nection with Crehore, the 
founder of the Boston school, 
consisting of Osborn and 
Lewis Babcock, pupils of 
Crehore; and Alpheus Bab- 
cock, partner of MacKay, 
the latter joining Chickering. 

MacKay had had con- 
siderable exi)erience as a 
merchant, having traveled 
much to England and other 
foreign countries, and was 
unquestionably a commer- 
cial genius. With sufficient capital at his command, and faith in 
('bickering's excellent pianos, ^NfacKay started an aggressive sell- 
ing campaign, making the Chickering i)iano known in all the cities 
of the United States. Chickering, freed from all financial and 
business cares, devoted his whole time and attention to the develop- 
ment and improvement of his piano, and many of his best inven- 
tions were perfected during the i)eriod of liis partnership with 
MacKay, which came to an untimely end in 1S41. MacKay, hav- 
ing gone in a ship of his own to South America to procure fancy 
woods for the Chickering factory, never returned from that voy- 
age, nor was his ship ever heard from. 

Once more Jonas Chickering had to assiune entire charge of 
the business. He continued MacKay 's aggressive policy with great 
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energy, maintaining the highest possible prices for his pianos, 
and spending monej liberally for the necessary publicity. He 
exhibited his pianos at every important exposition, going to the 

AVorld's Fair of London in 1851 with a number of instruments; 
engaged prouiineut virtuosos to play his grand pianos in concert; 
and took active part iji the musical life of his ]iome city, acting as 
vice-president of the great Uandei and Haydn Society as early 
as 1834, and later on as its president for seven years. 

While paying proper attention to the commercial and artistic 
necessitieB of bis great establisbmentt Jonas Chickering was ever 
true to liis love for scientific research and exiMJriraents, to mjjjrove 
his pianos. He was not an empiric, who would experiment hap- 
tiazard with an idea. Whenever he liad discovered a possible 
improvement, he would work out the problem in its entirety on his 
drawing board, until he had proven to his own satisfaction its 
practicability, and not before would he turn it over to his 
mechanics for execution. It was this painstaking care down to the 
smallest detail wliicli assured the Chickering piano the place of 
honor in the first ranks. 

When at the height of liis prosperity Jonns Cliickering met 
with a great calamity. On December 1, 1852, his factory was 
totally destroyed by fire, involving a loss of $250,000. Undaunted, 
Chickering at once designed plans for a new and larger factory, 
which was soon erected, and stands to this day on Tremont Street, 
Boston, as- a inonuiaeut to tlu- o\('('i>tional ability, talent and cour- 
age of Jonas Chickering. Kvcn now, nearly (iO years after its 
erection, this factory is considered one of the best for its purpose. 

Jonas Chickering died on December 8, 1853, in his fifty-sixth 
year. The extraordinary nervous strain of the short period from 
the destruction of his old factory to the completion of the new 
works liad, no doubt, atfcctcd his constitution. He had educated 
all of his three sons as ijractical piano makers and admitted them 
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to partnership in 1852, when 
tlie firm was changed to 
Chiekering & Sons. The 
three brothers made a rare 
and most fortunate combina- 
tion. 

Thomas E. Cliickering, 
the eldest son, soon ex- 
hibited pronounced commer- 
cial talents and, as a man of 
the world, represented the 
firm with excellent results in 
social circles, making friends 
among artists, literary and 
scientific men. His promis- 
ing career was prematurely 
cut short by his death on 
February 14, 1871. 

This sad event made C. Frank Chiekering, born at Boston on 
January 20, 1827, the head of the firm. Having inherited his 
father's talents as a designer and inventor, he had been in charge 
of the construction department since his father's death in 1853. 
While studying, as a young man, lie had impaired his health and, 
upon the advice of his i)hysician, in 1844 he went on a voyage to 
India in a sailing vessel. He took with him a number of 
pianos, which he sold in India at good ])rices, and thus the firm 
of Chiekering became the first exporters of American made 
pianos. 

In 1851 Frank accompanied his father to London to take care 
of their exhibit at the World's Fair. The prolonged stay in what 
was then the home of the most advanced piano construction was 
of great and lasting advantage to young Frank. It gave him the 
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opportunity to study and 
compare the work of tlie best 
br.iiiis of the industrv as it 
tlM'ii existi'd in Europe, aud 
furtlieniiore ho became ac- 
quainted with the advanced 
iiiaiiufacturing methods of 
the ceU'l)rated Ijoudon estab- 
lishments. Returning from 
abroad, Frank utilized liis ex- 
periences with effect, greatly 
improving the Chickering 
pianos. 

Appreciating the impor- 
tance of Xew York as an art 
c. Frunk chkkering center, Cliickeriug & Sons 

oi)ened extensive warerooms 
there under the direct management of ('. F"rank Chickering, and 
in 1875 erected Chickering Hall, on Fifth Avenue. In this hall, 
virtuosos like Billow, Joseflfy, de Pacliniann, Henry Ketteu and 
many others gave their never-to-be-forgotten concerts on the 
Chickering grand pianos, designed and constructed by C. Frank 
Chickering. 

Chickering Hall was chosen as a permanent home by leading 
glee clubs, sut h as the Mendelssohn, the English Glee Club, the 
Xew York Vocal Society and by those eminent apostles of classic 
chamber nmsic, the Xew York Quartette, composed of C. Mollen- 
liauer, ^f. Schwarz, George Matzka and F. Bergner, and the Pliil- 
liarniouic Club under the able lea<lership of Richard Arnold. 
Remenyi and AVilhelmi ap|)eared as soloists with Gotthold Carl- 
berg's Orchestra, and Frank Van der Stucken conducted symphony 
concerts for several seasons in Chickering Hall, to be followed by 
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Antou Seidl and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orcliestra 
witli Franz Hninmol, Xaver 
►^(•liarwcnka and Hichard 
Hoffmann as soloists. The 
great huilding contained, 
besides the concert hall 
with a seating capacity of 
2,000, tlie showrooms for 
the ( 'hickering pianos, oflices, 
repair shops and also the 
dral'ting rooms, where C 
Frank C'liiekering designed 
and worked out his in- 
ventions. 

It was but natural that 
in Xew York, as in Boston, 
Frank should be in close 

touch with artistic and literary circles. Among his personal 
friends was one .1. H. Paine, a composer and critic of con- 
siderable ability. He was generally known as Miser " Paine, 
and would gladly accept ('hickering 's hospitality and aid at all 
times. He was considered a i)(M)r man by all who know him. 
One day he ])rought to Frank CirK kcring a bundle wrapped up in 
a bandanna handkerchief, asking ('hickering to kindly jilace the 
package in his safe. Chickering assumed that the bundle con- 
tained manuscripts of Paine's compositions and accepted tlie 
charge. About 17 years thereafter Paine died, without leaving a 
will or any dispositi(m of the aforesaid bundle, ('hickering sent 
for Paine 's legal rei)resentative, the bundle was oi)ened in his 
presence and found to contain over $400,000 worth of bonds and 
currency. Chickering delivered the valuable j)ackage to the 
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lawyer, who was obliged to hunt tip distant relatives of Paine to 

distribute the heritnge. 

C. Frank riiiekering was iu all n si'i . t.^ une ol' nature's noble- 
men. In appearanee )ie reminded one forcibly of the Grand 
Seignears of Louis XIV 's time. He died in New York, March 
25, 1891. 

George H. Chickering, the youngest of the brothers, was bom 

at Boston on April 18, 18."J0, Alter ac<juiring an excellent educa- 
tion, he turned Id the bench and worked umler liis father'.s tutelage. 
For many years George made every set of hannuers used in their 
concert grands. He was an exceedingly neat and artistic me- 
chanic. After 1853 he took charge of the factory management and 
performed his arduous duties most faithfully until his death, on 
November 17, 1896. All three of the brothers, like their father, 
took an active part in the artistic life of their liojue city and each 
of them served iu turn with honor as president of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. 

The Chickering pianos were always awarded the highest hon- 
ors wherever exhibited, and, at the World's Fair at Paris, 1867, C. 
Frank Chickering was decorated by the Emperor of the French 

with tlie Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The business «>f this rejiowiied firm is successfully carritMl on 
by a eorporatiou w hich lias joined the American Piano Company, 
maintaining the high character of its products. True to the tradi- 
tions of the honored name, Chickering & Sons have of late years 
been instrumental in reviving interest in the beauties of the old 
clavichord, and are building such instruments for those who enjoy 
the study of the compositions of .Johann Sebastian Jiacli, Scar- 
latti and others who wrote for the clavichord. The factory on 
Tremont Street, BostoTi, has liecome a landmark of that historic 
city, but Chickering Hall, New York, bad to give way to a modem 
building for business purposes. 
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Next to Chickering & 
' Sods, the Bacon Piano Com- 
pany of New York is most 
closely connected to the 
founders of the industry in 
America. Kobert Stodart of 
London started in New York 
in 1820. In 1821 Dubois 
joined him and the firm was 
Dubois & Stodart until 183(5, 
when Stodart retired and 
George J3acon and Chambers 
joined. Five years later Du- 
bois and Chambers withdrew 
and Kaven joined, the firm 
being changed to Bacon & James A. Gray 

Raven, which was again 

changed to Raven & Bacon, when George Bacon died in 1856 and 
his son, Francis Bacon, entered as partner. In 1904 the finu was 
incorporated under the title of the Bacon Piano Company, with 
Chas. M. Tremaine as president and W. H. P. Bacon, son of Fran- 
cis, as vice-president. 

James A. Gray, bom at New York in 1815, learned his trade 
with Firth & Pond of New York from 1831 to 1835, when he was 
called to Binghamton, N. Y., to superintend Pratt's piano factory. 
In 1836 William Boardman of Albany induced him to take charge 
of his establishment, and two years later the firm became Board- 
man & Gray. Possessing decided talents as an inventor, Gray 
made many very interesting experiments, among which his isolated 
iron rim and frame and the corrugated soundboard are the most 
noteworthy. For a time he had great faith in the value of those 
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A. M. McPliail 



inventions. He even took a 
number of iiianos containing 
the same to London for ex- 
hibition in 1850, but after a 
comparatively sliort time he 
discarded ail of them, prefer- 
ring to build a fine piano 
alon^i: conventional lines. He 
educated his sons, James S. 
and William .James, as thor- 
ouf^h i)iano makers, and the 
time-honored firm maintains 
its reputation for high-class 
production to this date. Wil- 
liam Boardman, who re- 
tired at an early date from 
the firm, died January 5,1881, 
at the age of 81 years. James A. Gray took a more or less active 
part in the busine.*<s until his death on December 11, 1889. His sons, 
"William James Gray, born June 13, 1853, and James Stuart Gray, 
born September 7, 1857, are continuing the business with 
success. 

One of the i)ioneers who attempted to force civilization in its 
higher development upon the *' Far West " was William Bourne. 
He started a i)iano factory at Dayton, Ohio, in 1837, at a time 
when tlie savage Indian was still a " near nciglibor." Evidently 
Bourne did not find the expected encouragement at Dayton, and 
removed in 1840 to Cincinnati. Even here his art was not appre- 
ciated, and he tlierefore accepted in 1842 a position in the Chick- 
ering factory, where he remained until 184f), wlien he organized 
the firm of William Bourne & Company. A piano maker of the 
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old school, Bourne could turn 
out nothing but thoroughly 
first-class pianos. Since his 
death, in 1885, the business 
has been continued by his 
son, Charles H. Bourne. 

A. M. McPhail started 
his business in Boston in 
1837. Born at St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick, he came to 
Boston as a boy, and was 
ai)|)renticed to the renowned 
piano maker, Gilbert. He 
learned to make pianos so , 
well that he soon established 
a Iiigh reputation for his 
own product. He was a piano 
maker of the old school, who 

took pride in his work and considered the artistic success more 
than the commercial, although in his long career, from 1837 to 
1891, he met all of his obligations with never failing promptness. 
As a citizen he took a great interest in educational, artistic and 
musical affairs, and also served as representative in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. He retired in 1891, and died at Omaha, 
October 6, 1902. The ])usiness is carried on by the A. M. McPhail 
Company, a corjmration. 

Among the many illustrious Germans who have done so much 
for the ui)lifting of the piano industry in Xcw York, William 
Lindeman deserves particular credit for being the first who had 
the courage to combat successfully the unworthy prejudice and 
attitude of the people of his day toward the German element. 
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Born at Dresden, Germany, 
in 1795, where lie also 
learned his art of piano mak- 
ing, Lindemau came to New 
York in 18.'U and established 
his business in 183G. Al- 
though his j>ianos were of 
the highest order, success 
came slowly, but when his 
son Henry brought out his 
" Cycloid " piano, a rather 
happy comi)romise between a 
grand and S(iuare piano, in 
1800, the firm secured a 
strong hold uimn the piano- 
' buying public. The Civil 
War interfered seriously 
with a more ra])id develop- 
ment, and it was left to Henry to jmsh the firm into the front rank. 

Henry Lindeman, born in New York on August 3, 1838, was 
admitted to partnershij) in 1857, and after the death of William 
Lindeman on December 24, 1875, assumed the management and 
continued the work of his father. Henry's son, Samuel G., was 
admitted in 1901, and the firm name of Henry and S. G. Lindeman 
was adopted. 

In 1838, shortly after Lindeman 's appearance in the arena, 
Johann Heinrich Schumacher, who changed his name to John 
Henry Schomacker for exi)e(lience' sake, established himself in 
I)artnership with AVilliam Rossert in Philadelphia. Schomacker, 
born in Schleswig-IIolstein on January 1, 1800, learned j)iano mak- 
ing in the master schools of Vienna. About 1830 he established 
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himself at Lalir, Bavaria, 
and came to America in 
1837. For one year he 
worked with E. N. Sclierr, 
one of Philadelphia's best- 
known makers of those days. 
Schomacker was not only an 
excellent and thorough piano 
maker, but also a very force- 
ful man with almost bound- 
less ambition. His partner 
was conservative and jjer- 
fectly satisfied with a mod- 
erate income. Schomacker 
finally decided to go his own 
way, and the partnership 
was dissolved in 1842. With 
restless energy Schomacker 

first imi)roved his i)ianos, and in 1845 he was awarded the silver 
medal of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for the *' best " 
piano exhibited. At the American Institute Exhibition in New 
York in 1848, he received the first prize, a silver medal, in com- 
petition with a number of American pianos, and at the great 
World's Fair at the Crystal Palace in New York, in 1853, he carried 
off the gold medal. To meet the demands of his ever-g^'owing busi- 
ness, he erected in 1855 the great factory which stands to-day at 
Catherine and Eleventh streets, Philadelphia. In 1856 he organ- 
ized his business into a close corporation under the title 
of Schomacker Piano Company. With his ambition satisfied, 
he quit the field of activity in 1872, and died on January 16, 
1875. 
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His son, Ifenry C. Scbo- 
inacker, born in IMiiladelphia 
ill May, 1H40, strvccl his ap- 
prenticesliii) under his father 
and spent several years in 
(fonnany, studyinji: under 
the h'adinjj: masters. Tiie 
company, under the abh^ 
management of I. H. Wood- 
ford as president, and Henry 
C Sehomacker as secretary, 
is maintaining the gh>ry of 
the old firm, jjioducing most 
excellent i)ianos of the high- 
est order. 

While Lindeman in Xew 
York and Sehomacker in 
Philadelphia earned laurels 
for the German school of 
piano making, William Knal>e was busy ])repariiig himself for his 
great career in Baltimore, liorn at Kreutzberg, Germany, in 1803, 
he received a superior education, intending to follow a learned pro- 
fession. When the time for ultimate decision came, William pre- 
ferred, however, to learn the art of piano making. He ser\'ed the 
customary appreiiti('eshi|) and ac(iuired further experience while 
working for various masters in Germany. Coming to Baltimore in 
1833, he found an engagement with Henry Hartje, who had won 
quite a reputation as an inventor. Conservative and careful, Knabe 
waited until he had mastered the English language and had be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the business conditions of tho new 
country. It was, therefore, not until 1839, that he ventured in 
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business, associating him- 
self with another (lernian 
piano maker, Henry Gaehle, 
under the firm name of 
Knabe & Gaciile. The en- 
terprise was moderately 
successful and the associa- 
tion continued until 18.')4, 
when Gaehle withdrew. 
From that time on Knabe 
was able to demonstrate his 
excei)tional ability as a 
piano maker and business 
man without hindrance. His 
pianos were second to none 
in the market, and he han- 
dled the commercial end of 
his business so cleverly 

that by 18G0 his firm almost controlled the entire market 
of the southern States. The Civil War temporarily destroyed 
that market, and the firm of William Knabe & Company went 
through a trying period for over five years. Wearied from over- 
anxiety, care and worry, Knabe passed away in 18G4, leaving the 
care of the great business, which he had founded and built up to 
magnificent i)roportions, to his sons, William and Ernest. Both 
had enjoyed a most liberal education and had been thoroughly 
trained by their father in the art of })iano nuiking. William, being 
by nature of a (piiet, retiring disposition, took upon himself the 
management of the factories, while Ernest assumed without any 
wavering the grave responsibilities as head of the house. When 
Ernest Knabe took the reins the outlook was very gloomy. Not 
only was their main market, the rich southern States, entirely 
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destroyed hy the Civil War then ra^Dg, but their cnstomerg for 
the same reason could not meet their obligations. The work in 

the big factory, with its hundreds of employees, dragged along in 
an iiiict'rtaln way aiid the day seomed to be near wiieu llie fac- 
tories would iiave to be temporarily closed. 

Ernest found a solution. He concluded to rnnko a prolonged 
trip through the northern and western States which were not so 
seriously affected by the war, determined to establish agencies 
for the sale of his pianos in this new territory. Money had to 
be provided to meet the weekly payroll during his absence. He 
boldly went to liis bank and asked for a credit of $20,000 for the 
term of six months. Considering the critical times, sucli a demand 
upon a bank in the city of Haltiinoro was almost preposterous, 
and when finally the banker asked Kmest what security he had to 
offer and the reply came, '^Nothing but the name of Knabe," the 
banker shook his head and told the young man that he would sub- 
mit the proposition to his board of directors. They decided thai; 
under existing coiiditions the loan could not be made. When 
delivering this ultimatum to young Ernest, the banker questioned 
him as to what he could or would do. Knabe answered promptly, 
** I shall go down to my factory and tell my employees that I am 
compelled to discharge them all because your bank refused a loan 
to which I am entitled," then took his hat and left the banker to 
his own contem})lation8. Before he reached hia factory offic<' a 
messenger from the bank had arrived there with a letter from 
the president, stating that the account of Knabe <Sc Company had 
been credited with $:20,000, to be drawn against as wanted. 

Ernest did not go back to the bank, but packed his trunk and 
went on his journey. Within two months he had sold enough 
l)ianos and opened up snflRcient connections to keep his factories 
busy to tlii'ii- limit, and whvii lie returned lioino lie calied on Ids 
banker to thank him for the loan, of which his hrm had not been 
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obliged to use a ainprle dollar. Enicst Kiiahe knew that just at 
that time the banks of Baltimore conld not afford to have the 
doors of the city's greatest industrial estabiislinieut closed and 
hundreds of men thrown out of employment, for lack of funds, 
and he won out against the timid and shortsighted banker. 

An era of great activity now commenced for the firm of Knabe 
& Company. A branch house was opened in New York, and later 
one in Washington. Puniest Kimbe designed new scales for eon- 
cert grands and upright pianos. Additional factories were built 
and equipped with the best of modern machinery, in order to pro- 
duce pianos in keeping with the reputation of the firm as leaders 
in the indostry. Wherever the Knabe pianos have been exhibited 
they were invariably awarded high prises for superior construc- 
tion and workmanship, notably so at the great Centennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia in 187(i, where their hir^e concert-grand 
piano was greatly admired. Leading virtuosos like D 'Albert, 8aint- 
Saens and many others used the Knabe grand pianos in their eon- 
certs and were enthusiastic in their praise of the Knabe tone 
quality. 

A princely entertainer, Ernest Knabe was an enthusiastic lover 

of nnisic. He would often take the noon train from Baltimore to 
New York, consult with his New York manager whih' eatinti: din- 
ner, go to the opera to hear Sembrich, Lehmann or Nieuuinji sing, 
or attend a Rosenthal or Josefify concert, return by midnight train 
to Baltimore and appear the following morning bright and early 
at the factory or city warerooms to take up the every-day routine 
of work. He was an indefatigable worker and seemed never to 
tire. Of a most i^^enial disposition, warm-hearted, helpful, he was 
adored by his workmen and beloved by all who knew him. 

In the midst of tlic greatest develo]>monts misfortune came 
upon the house. William Knabe died suddenly in January, 1889, 
at the early age of 48. This sad event doubled the burdens of 
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Ernest and he succumbed to the inevitable result of over-exertion 

on April 10, 1894. Ernest Knabe had ever boon one of tlie strong 
pillars of the piano intlu.stiy, on intimate terms with his ('ompeti- 
tors, enjoyini^ the close friendship of William Steinway, Albert 
Weber and other leaders. He left a gap which could not easily 
be filled. The great business was turned into a corporation which 
finally joined the American Fiano Company, nnder whose care 
the traditions of the house are reverently safeguarded. 

AmonjBT tlie liistorie Bostj)n firms, the Halh't & Davis Piano 
Coni{<any tan trace its tnigiu to the year 1835, avIumi Brown & 
Hallet started in business. Brown was a graduate of the Chick- 
ering factory and obtained several ))a tents for improvements. He 
retired from the firm in 1843, and his place was taken by George 
H. Davis, the firm changing to Hallet, Davis & Company, under 
which title it continued with more or less success. After the death 
of George H. Davis on December 1, 187J), the business was incor- 
porated. Under the managenieiit of E. X. Kiiuball as j resident, 
C. C. Conway, treasurer, and E. E. Conway as secretary, the con- 
cern has recovered its old-time prestige and is counted among the 
most progressive of the present day. 

During the decade from 1830 to 1840 a coterie of piano makers 
lived at Albany, whose influence upon the piano industry of 
America has been of a lasting character. John Osborn came from 
Boston in 18-1) and nmdc piamis lor Meacham & CVunpariy. dealers 
iu musical instruments. F. P. Burns studied under Osborn in 
Meacham 's shop, which probably was the first piano factory west 
of New York City. Henry llazelton came from New York to work 
for Boardman & Gray. James H. Grovesteen, founder of Grove- 
steen. Puller & Company of New York, came to Albany in 1839 
and started to make jiianos in 1840. A. ( '. .laiiie.s, later of James 
& Ilolnistroia, Aew \'u) k, learned pimir) making in (rrovesteen's 
shop and, after working for Boardmau & Gray, became a member 
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of the firm of Marshall, 
James & Traver, later known 
as Marshall & Wendell. 
Myron A. Decker was also 
one of the Albany pioneers 
with George Gomith, 1*. 
Heed and others. F. Frick- 
inger made pianos in 1837, 
but soon after started action 
making as a specialty. His 
business is continued by 
Grubb & Kosegarten Broth- 
ers at Nassau, N. Y. - ' 
Francis Putnam Burns, 
born at Galway, New York, 
on February 6, 1807, learned 
cabinetmaking and studied 
l»iano nuiking under tlie 

genial John Osborn. In 1833 he cxmimenced business on his 
own account. Of an artistic temperament and an excellent me- 
chanic, he would never permit piecework in liis slioj), imi)ressiug 
his workmen with the idea that a piano is a work of art, re(iuiring 
the most painstaking efforts, without regard to time consumed in 
its construction. While ])roducing most elegant an«l durable 
pianos. Burns did not accumulate wealth, and when the Civil War 
prostrated business he could not stand the strain. His son Edward 
M. Burns, who was serving as a commissioned oHicer in the army, 
coming home disal)led for further activity in the field, had to as- 
sunu* the management of the business. Altliough the United States 
Government retained him in military service for 18 months 
after peace was declared and desired his further service 
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in the army, yomig Burns 
felt that filial duty de- 
manded his devotion to his 
father's business. He picked 
up tlic ri'iiiiiants of the once 
flourishing business, injected 
new life and not only suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the 
high reputation of the pi- 
anos, but had tli<' ^roat satis- 
faction of stjuaring all the 
old obligations in a most 
honorable manner. It was a 
loss to the piano industry of 
Albany when Edward M. 
Hums retired in 18()*> to seek 
more reniunerative activity 
in uuotber field. 

A man who for over 60 years can enjoy the respect and friend- 
ship of his competitors in business must be a strong character, with 

a lovable disposition. Such was Henry Hazelton, born in Xew 
York City in'lSKj. He served a seven years' apprenticeship with 
Dubois &~^todart, being released in 1831. Soon thereafter he 
joined the Albany colony, and in 1840 started the firm of Hazelton, 
Talbot & Lyon. ' Not fulfilling his expectations at Albany, Hazelton 
returned to New Yoi k and joined his brother P'rederick, under the 
firm name of F. & H. Hazelton, in 1850. Later on a younger 
brother, John, was admitted to partnership and the firm name 
changed to Hazelton Brothers. All three brothers were artisans 
of higli order, who eschewed eonunereial taeties, dependins: for 
ultimate success entirely upon the high quality of their product, 
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and to this date tlio firm has 
a stronj^ hold upon New 
York's Knickerbocker aris- 
tocracy as a clientele, in 
whose circles grandmother's 
piano l>ears the name of 
Hazelton. After the death 
of the founders, the business 
came under sole control of 
Samuel Hazelton, who had 
enjoyed a thorough training 
with his uncles and was made 
a member of the firm in 1881. 
He is ablv assisted bv his 
son Hnlsey in maintaining 
the traditions of the re- 
spected firm. 

Toward the close of the 
18th century a Vienna piano maker in his wandering arrived 
at Naples, Italy. Somehow attracted by the i)lace, lie nmde 
it his home and began to make i)ianos, which found favor witli 
the court, and young P^ischer was appointed " Piano maker to 
King Ferdinand I, of Naj^les." He taught his art to his son, 
who afterward studied for a number of vears with Vienna mas- 
ters, and upon his return to Naples continued the father's 
business. His two sons, John U. and Charles S. Fischer, fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of father and grandfather, becoming 
expert piano makers. The inliorn " wanderlust " of the Fischers 
landed these two young men in N<'W York City in 1830. Taking at 
once employment with "William Nunns, they became his partners 
Boon thereafter under the firm name of Nunns & Fischer. Nunns 
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retired in 1840, and the firm 
was elianged to J. & ('. 
Fischer. Buiidinf? a reliable 
j)iano, tiiey soon aecuniuhited 
great wealth, and in 1873 
John U. Fischer retired with 
a competency, to spend the 
rest of his days in his home- 
land, Italy. Charles S. then 
admitted his four sons, who 
had been thoroughly trainel 
in all branches of the busi- 
ness, to partnership. The 
vi^?orous activity of the 
young men, under the wise 
guidance of their father, 



Frederick V. stieff brouiflit them rapidly to the 

front as great producers, in- 
creasing their yearly output to 5,000 pianos, at the same time 
studiously improving the (piality. In 1907 the firm was changed to 
a corporation. 

Hugh llardman, who was born at Liverpool, England, in 
1815, came to the United States and began to make pianos in 
New York City in 1840, His son John was admitted to part- 
nership about 1874. This firm was among the first to manufacture 
good conuiicrcial upright pianos, and met with distinctive success. 
In 1880 Leopold Peck bought an interest in the firm, the name 
being clianged to llardman, Peck «S: rom])any. Under Peck's 
able management the firm has risen to a recognized position among 
the makers of high-grade pianos, their instruments ranking among 
the best in the nuirket. 
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To cliange from teaching 
music and languages to deal- 
ing in pianos, and finally to 
become the founder of one of 
the largest and most re- 
spected piano manufacturing 
firms, was the career of 
Charles M. Stieflf. Born in 
Wurtemburg on July 19, 
1805, Stieff was educated at 
Stuttgart. In 1831 he emi- 
grated to America and set- 
tled at Baltimore, where he 
took the chair in Haspert's 
school as professor of lan- 
guages and also acted as 
leader of a church choir. In 
184*J he imported his first 

pianos from Germany, and opened regular piano warerooms on 
Liberty Street in 1843. Observing the success of the various i)iano 
manufacturers in Baltimore, Stieff undertook an extensive trip to 
Europe in 1852, studying the methods of the best piano manufac- 
turers there. Upon his return he admitted his sons into partner- 
ship and started the manufacture of the " Stieff " piano, intrust- 
ing the management of the factory to Jacob Gross, an expert piano 
maker of the old school. 

Born in AVurtemburg on July 26, 1819, Gross learned his trade 
in Stuttgart and afterward worked in some of the leading fac- 
tories of Germany, Switzerland, Spain and Paris. Coming to 
America in 1848, he familiarized himself with the methods pre- 
vailing hero and joined his brother-in-law, Stieff, in 185fi. It was 
an excellent combination, the professional musician and business- 
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man, Stiefi", supported by the 
artistic piauo maker and fac- 
tory exjjcrt, Gross. The 
l»roduct of the firm was at 
once accepted as of superior 
merit and received distin- 
guished awards wherever ex- 
hibited. The founder of the 
firm liaviui? i)assed to tlie un- 
known beyond, the business 
is carried on most success- 
fullv bv his sons, Charles 
and Frederick P. StiefT, the 
technical management of the 
factories being in the hands 
- of Charles J. Gross, who was 
chrutinn Kurtzmann educated by his father, the 

late Jacob Gross. It was re- 
markable that the great fire which destroyed nearly the entire busi- 
ness i)ortion of the city of Baltimore in VMU should stop short in its 
northward flight on the wall of the StiefT building, on North Lib- 
erty Street, just as if it had had respect for this landmark where the 
StieflFs had sold i>iano8 for 63 years. The firm of Charles M. StiefT 
distributes its ])roducts almost entirely through its own stores, 
which are to be found in every i)rominent city of the southern 
States, as well as at Boston and elsewhere, 

P\)llowing the chronological order, we find that Christian 
Kurtzmann established a piano factory in BufTalo in 1848. After 
his death in ISSfi, the business was taken over by a corpo- 
ration. 

William P. Emerson, who started in Boston in 1849, had perhaps 
more business acumen than mechanical talent and artistic inclina- 
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tions. He started to make a 
low-priced iiistruinent and 
built up a very large and 
profitable business within a 
few years. In 1854 ho en- 
gaged C. C. Briggs, an ex- 
lu'rt piano maker of stand- 
ing, to imi)rove the i»iano, 
which was accomjjlished 
with such success that a 
reputation for su])erior (pial- 
ity was soon established 
and the name of Emerson 
became a valuable trade- 
nuirk. Emerson died in 
1871, and the business came 
into possession of William 
•Moore, who sold his interest 
in 1879 to P. H. Powers, 0. A. Kimball and J. Gramer. Thev 
organized the PiUierson Piano Comi>any, with Patrick H. Powers 
as president. Un<lcr his able management the business grew to 
commanding proportions. The product was continually im- 
l)roved to maintain its position as a high-class instrument, and 
the company enjoyed an enviable roimtatinn for integrity and 
reliabilitv. 

P. II. Powers retired from active management in 1910, at the 
age of 84, after a most distinguished career as a Imsiness man, 
covering a i)eriod of (H) years. He is succceiled in the presidency 
bv Edward S. Pavson, who assisted Powers for manv vears as 
acting secretary of the company. 

In the old town of ^filton, where Crehore Imilt his first i)iano, 
James Whiting Vose was born, on October l21, ISIS. Learning the 
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cabinetmaker's trade, he 
soon became a piano maker, 
getting his experience in 
various Boston factories. 
In 1S51 he made his first 
l)ian<), and laid the founda- 
tion for a business which is 
counted amon;;: the leaders of 
the American piano indus- 
try. Educating his three 
sons in all branches of the 
business, he admitted tliem 
to partuersliip and chanfyed 
the name to Vose & Sons. 
In 1889 the concern was in- 
Ah^ /V. eorporated, the stock being 

owned bv the Vose familv. 
.lames W. ^'ose served as 
first presi(U'nt of the Vose & Sons' Piano Com])any for a number of 
years. After his retirement his eldest son, Willard A. Vose, suc- 
ceeded him as president and managiT. with marked ability, main- 
taining and improving the distinguished standing of the Vose 
piano. 

One of tlie most interesting characters in the history of Ameri- 
can piano nuikcrs is Napoleon .1. Haines. Born in London in 1824, 
he came to New York when eight years of age. He made the trip 
across the Atlantic alone with his younger brother Francis. His 
father, who had preceded the boys to New York, had paid the 
ship's steward thirty dollars to assure good meals for the young- 
sters. Napoleon, aware of that fact, objected to the poor colTee 
and *' hard tack " with which the steward regaled the boys, throw- 
ing the stuff overboard and dem;ni(liiig something fit to eat." 
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He caused such a disturb- 
ance that the captain was 
called, who i)romi)tly sided 
with the rebellious boy and 
admonished the steward to 
do his duty henceforth. It 
is said that young Haines 
after his arrival in New 
York, not from necessity, but 
from his desire to make 
lieadway, earned money as a 
bootblack after school hours. 
Whether that is true or not, 
young Napoleon certainly 
always demonstrated a rest- 
less disposition and a desire 
to advance. At the age of 
fifteen he apprenticed himself and brother to the New York 
Piano Manufacturing Company, learning all branches of the art. 
In 1851 he started in business with his brother under the firm 
name of Haines Brothers. Beginning with an output of two pianos 
per month, their business soon assumed large projiortions, so that 
the erection of a factory, with a capacity of 20 i)ianos j)er week, 
became necessarj' in 1856. 

Najmleon J. Haines was a thorough ])iano maker, whose name 
is also on record as an inventor in the United States Patent OfTice, 
but, besides that, he was a born financier and shrewd business 
man. One of the founders of the I'nion Dime Savings Bank of 
New York, he served as vice-]>resident and ])resident of that great 
institution for 21 years. Napoleon J. Haines died Ai>ril V^, 11)00. 
The business has been merged with that of the American Piano 
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Company, under whose aus- 
pices the Haines Brotliers 
piano is ])r()<hi(HMl in larger 
quantities than over. 

Heal genius always leaves 
an indelible mark in its 
sphere of activity, and its 
influence is as lasting as it 
is ])ermeating at the time 
of its birth. To ol)serve a 
man rising from the lowest 
rung of the ladder to the 
height of a most promi- 
nent manufacturer, educat- 
ing himself meanwhile to 
become a musician of ac- 
knowledged talent and ver- 
satility, handling comi)lex financial problems with masterly 
daring and withal acf|uiring a i>osition of social influ- 
ence, re(|uires a combination of talents, an exercise of will- 
power and self-denial seldom found. All)ert AVeber, born in 
Bavaria July 8, 1828, lanch'd in Xew York when 1(» years of age. 
Endowed with a liberal education, he had a gooil knowledge of 
music, playing the organ efficiently. Attracted to the art of piano 
making, he went through a regular ai>prenticeshij) witli ^faster 
Holden of Xew York, and later worked in the ceU-brated shop of 
Van AVinkle. To ]»ay his board, young Weber gave music lessons 
evenings, and i)layed the organ at church on Sundays. When 23 
years of age he started in business with a very small capital. Fire 
destroyed his shop during the third year of his existence as a 
piano manufacturer. Xolhing daunted, he rented much larger 
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quarters and within a short 
time ao(iuirecl a leading posi- 
tion among the piano firms 
of New York City. His en- 
ergy and ambition knew no 
bounds. In 1869 he opened 
extensive warerooms at 
Fifth Avenue and Sixteentli 
Street, a move wliich aston- 
ished his competitors ])y its 
very boldness. Weber had 
invaded tlie abode of New 
York swelldom, with charac- 
teristic foresight, judging 
the future importance of 

, . Albert Weber 

this thoroughfare as a cen- 
ter of fashionable establishments. With this move his aggressive 
campaign for supremacy in the i)iano world conunenced. 

Although not given to inventing or creating anything new in 
])iano construction, Weber was such a thorough piano maker, and 
perfect performer on the piano, that lie knew how to utilize the 
best-proven methods of construction. Ho would engage at any 
cost the best workmen, the best talent to be found among ])iano 
makers, neither would he spare any exi)ense or reckon the cost 
of any real improvement in the tone or general quality of his 
l)ianos. He insjiired his men to take pride in their work. The result 
was that he produced pianos wliich were acknowledged second to 
none, and preferred by many leading virtuosos, especially by 
opera singers, for their sym])athetic musical tone. 

Because of his acute and musically trained hearing he succeeded 
in producing in his pianos, through his expert workmen, what he 
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proudly called the ** Weber tone." To listen to his playing for a 
pros]>ective customer was a treat indeed, an<l seldom would an 
iuteudiDg buyer leave his ware rooms without having secured a 
piano. The man's enthusiasm, the real love for his piano was 
60 intense, so genuine that he impressed the same on every person 
who would listen to his phi\ ing. Well read, a keen observer of men 
and things, WcIkt was a most iiiici t'stiiig entertainer. His r(>;idy 
wit became proverbial and oftentimes served to clear unpleasant 
situations. For example, when during the strike of the journey- 
men for higher wages, shorter hours, etc., a committee of the work> 
men met with the assembled manufacturers, submitting their most 
unreasonable demands, the latler were dumbfounded by tlu' 
ness of tlie men. Wel)er broke the silence, comj>limented the men, 
arguing that it was their privilege to ask for all that they might 
want, but in his opinion they had not asked enough — they had for- 
gotten to ask for free Saturday afternoons with full pay, so that 
they could ])lay tenpins, the bosses to i)ay for the beer and set up 
the pins for tlie men. Witli this remark he took liis hat and left 
the conference. The strike was called off. With his timely sar- 
casm Weber had shown the men the ridiculousness of their de- 
mands and had turned the embarrassing conference into a merry 
laughter. 

Many iH i tiiicnt anecdotes could be cited to illustrate the quick- 
working mind of this remarkable man. He had one serious short- 
coming, however, which finally caused his untimely end. Cease* 
lessly planning to extend his business and enlarge his personal 
influence, Weber did not surround himself with sufficient competent 
assistants who could relieve him from dreary detail work, and con- 
sequently the management of )iis great factory, of the wholesale 
and retail departments, all of the financial affairs— in short, every 
detail of his great business— rested upon his shoulders. Working 
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from morning until evening at liis l)asiness, he would nttend opera, 
theaters and clubs at night. Being of a decidedly Bohemian tem- 
perament, he enjoyed the gay life of New York among briliiaut 
men and women, but the everlasting strain was too much, even for 
this nervy man, and he succumbed, at the age of 50, on June 25, 
1879, to the overtaxing of his brain and body. 

The great business which he has founded, the great name which 
he made for liis piano, are becomingly perpetuated by the AW her 
Piano Comjiany, a corporation alHliated with tlie Aeolian Company 
of New York. The fame of the Weber piano has extended to all 
the art centers of the globe to such an extent that the erection of 
a mammoth factory in London has become a necessity, in order 
to snpply the ever-growing foreign trade. The name of Albert 
Weber will live, as long as ])iauos are built in America, as 
one of the great leaders who believed in tlie artistic mission of 
the instrument and impressed this belief upon the mind of the 
public. 

History teaches that hardships, adverse conditions and trying 
circumstances are the making of great men. Henry Engelhardt 
Steinweg's career is a confirmation of this doctrine. Bom at 

Woifshagen, (jermaiiy, as the twelfth child of a strong mother 
and a respectable father on February 1797, lie had to pass during 
his youth through all the miseries and privations brought upon a 
people by protracted warfare. Napoleon's hordes devastated Oer< 
many, burned up the Steinweg home and killed several of his 
* brothers in battle. To fill his cup of misery he finally lost his 
father and remaininiir brothers in an accident, from which he alone 
escaped as by a miracle, and found himself an orphan at the age 
of 15, without home or shelter. 

At 18 years of age he was drafted for the army and took part 
in the battle of Waterloo. Returning from the field of battle, 
he found the soldier's life in the barracks very dreary, to eoun- 
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teract which he managed to 
build a zither, upon which he 
would jjlay the patriotic 
songs of tlie time accom- 
panied by the voices of his 
soldier comrades. Having 
never handled tools nor re- 
ceived even elementary in- 
struction in music, his ac- 
complishment in making and 
playing the zither clearly 
pointed to the road which he 
was to travel to achieve 
fame and wealth. 

Having served his time 
in the army, he sought cm- 
ploymont with a cabinet- 
maker, ])ut being then 21 
years of age, and engaged to a lovely girl, he did not cherish 
the idea of serving a five-year a|>prenticeship as the guild 
of cabinetmakers demanded. Jle wanted to learn the use of 
tools to buihl musical instruments, and we find him, there- 
fore, soon in the shop of an organ builder at Seesen, where 
he also filled the place of organist in the village church. In 1825 
be married the woman of his heart, and his wedding present was 
the first jtiano built by Steinweg's own hands. It was a fine 
instrument, which soon found a purchaser. Constructing pianos, 
earaing his daily bread by repairing organs and all kinds of 
musical instruments, Steinweg prospered, and in 1839 exhibited at 
the fair of Brunswick one grand and two square pianos of his 
own make. The great com]ioser, Albert ^fellifessel, jilayed on 
tliese instruments and, as chairman of the jury, recommended that 
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the highest prize, a gold medal, should be awarded to Stein wcg for 
his superior instmments. It is said that the Duke of Brunswick 
bought the grand piano, paying therefor the large price of 3,000 
marks. 

Steiiiweg'.s leimtation as a maj*t<'r iiiaiio luiilder w;is now estab- 
lished and he had to cinploy workmen to till the orders which he 
received. Uis sons, Theodore, Charles and Henry, joined him in 
business as they grew to maturity and the prospects for the future 
looked very bright, when suddenly adversity came again through 
the political upheaval and revolution of 1848 and 1849, wliicli 
l)ara]yzed business all over Germany. The second son, CharU s, 
had been during this excitement rather active in the ranks of the 
progressives, or revolutionists, and found himself compelled to flee 
as soon as the people's cause was lost. He escaped to Switzerland 
and went by way of Paris and London to New York, where he 
lauded 111 May, 1840. 

Charles sent such glowing reports regarding the imssibilities 
for the family in the new world as compared with their homeland, 
and urged their coming to America so strongly and persistently 
that the entire Steinweg family, except Theodore, engaged passage 
on the steamer Heletie Sloman from Hamburg, which landed them 
at New York on June 9, 1801. Instead of venturing into business 
at once, Henry E. Steinweg wisely chose first to gain practical 
knowledge of the language and business methods of the new world. 
He and his sons accepted employment in different piano factories. 
For two years the three men gathered experience, and on March 5, 
1853, the finu of Steinway Sons started on its brilliant career. 
The very first step in that direction, the chan«?in£x of the name from 
Steinweg to Steinway, showed not only the business sagacity of 
Henry E. Steinway, but also the strong faith which he had in his 
ability to build a better piano than known at that time. Hence 
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he wanted a distinct trade-mark^ which couid not be imitated, even 
if his pianos should be. 

From the beginning the firm of Steinwa^r & Sons was a happy 
combination of various talents, making success imperative. Henry 

K. Steinway was an experienced piano maker and careful busi- 
ness man. His son < hai lcs managed the factory, for which he was 
eminently fitted. A fiue mechanic, he i)0S8e8sed a highly devel- 
oped sense for exactness and systematic organization, while the 
younger son Henry was a genius as an inventor, a good musician 
and a splendid mixer with artists, professionals and literary men. 

At the Metropolitan Pair, held at Washington, D. V., March, 
1854, Steinway & Sons exhibited a square jjiaiio and received a 
prize medal, but their great triumph came at the great fair of 
the American Institute in New York in 1855, where their over- 
strung square piano with full iron frame created a sensation in 
the piano world. As a result their business expanded so rapidly 
that in 1859 the erection of that mammoth factory on Fifty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York, became a necessity. Henry 
E. SU'inway plannofl tho factory and superintended its ])uildin<j:. 
It is said tiiat lie would not ])ennit a beam or rafter in the entire 
structure whieli contained a single knot or sliowed the least im- 
perfection. The precision of the master builder dominated in what- 
ever he did ! 

Gradually he permitted his sons to asstune the responsibilities 

of managing the affairs of the great business. Successful beyond 
his fondest di'eams in !iis enterprise. Henry E. Steinway had to 
bear the deep sorrow of hjsing his faithful co-workers and beloved 
sons, Charles and Henry, in the prime of their manhood. This 
great bereavement, together with the advancing years, began to 
bear upon that strong character, who had fought the battle of life 
so valiantly, and, after planning and sui)erintendin<^ the erection 
of Steinway Hull iu 1800, he retired more aud more from active 
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participation, going to his 
rest on February 7, 1871, at 
the age of 74. Beloved by 
all who knew liim, resi)ected 
by the community and fa- 
mous as an inventor and 
manufacturer in the entire 
civilized world, a self-made 
man who had to wring suc- 
cess from fate's unwilling 
liand under most trying con- 
ditions, Henry Engelhardt 
Stein way's name will ever 
be revered. 

His eldest son, C. F. Theo- 
dore Steinway, was one of 
those who show great bril- 
liancy in their youth, but 
whose genius then lies dormant for a number of years, to break out 
with irresistible force after middle life, astonishing the world with 
their accomplishments. At the age of 14 Theodore was an accom- 
plished pianist, so much so that he was given the task of showing off 
his father's pianos at the Brunswick Fair in 1839. Enjoying the 
advantages offered by the Jaeobsohn College at Seesen, a celebrated 
institute of learning, he studied acoustics under Dr. Ginsberg, who 
took great interest in the brilliant boy, in return for which Theodore 
built the models needed by Dr. Ginsberg for demonstration in his 
lectures on acoustics. This intimate relation to the scientist in his 
youth prevented Theodore from ever becoming a mere emjiiric. 
It was the cause of the restless searcli he later so forcibly demon- 
strated for the scientific laws underlving the construction of the 
pianoforte. After going through college, he went to work at the 
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bench in his father s shop, and, when the family sailorl for Now 
York in 1851, he was charged with winding up the affairs of busi- 
ness and following the fauuly. Fate decreed otherwise. He met 
the only maid whom be would marry, stayed at Seesen and con- 
tinned the business founded by his father. Snccoss crowned his 
t'fVoits. and .seckin|4- a laii^cr field ht» rcinuved liis piano factory 
to Brunswick in IS.VJ, where lie l)uiit up a substantial business. 
However, when his brothers, Charles and Henry, died, filial duty 
demanded that he should assist his father in New York. He sold 
his business to three of his most able workmen and became a part- 
ner in the firm of Steinway & Sons, New York. Theodore took 
charge of the construction department, and commenced those revo- 
lutionary improvenu'uts which have made the Steinway a synonym 
of perfection in piano building. 

Theodore's inventive and constructive genius had for all these 
years been tethered by the every-day care of managing all de- 
partments of his Brunswick factory. Freed now, with unlimited 
capital, an excellent factory organization and the most expert 
workmen at his command, Tiieodore Steinway had opportunity sel- 
dom offered, lie made the best use of it. Step by ste}) lie invaded 
the fields of modern science, investigating and testing different 
kinds of wood in order to ascertain why one kind or another was 
best adapted for piano construction, then taking up the study of 
metallurgy, to find a proper alloy for casting iron plates which 
would stand the tremendous strain of 75,000 pounds of the new 
concert-grand piano tiiat was already born in his mind, calling 
clicinislry to his aid to et.lablish the scientific basis for felts, glue, 
varuibh, oils, — in short, nothing in the realm of science having any 
bearing on piano construction was overlooked. Having thus laid 
his foundation, be returned to Germany to be near Hclmholtz and 
benefit by that great savant's eiH>ch-making discoveries. It was 
but natural that in time he became an intimate friend of 
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Helmholtz, and the world was benefited by that friendship. 

Theodore made BruD.swkk his home again, goin-; to New York 
at regular intervals to superintend the oxeeution of liis inventions. 
At his Tusculum in Brunswick he had one of the most complete 
collections of musical instruments of every character, ancient and 
modem, and he knew the characteristics of each so well that it was 
a treat to listen to him whenever he was in the mood to show and 
talk about his gems. To widen his horizon of knowledge, he t»'av- 
elcd extensively, nu'cting the shining lights of science, art and 
literature wherever he went. Germany was just then in its great- 
est period of scientific, artistic and industrial Kenaissance. Theo- 
dore profited greatly, being a keen observer, and he set to work 
to bring to life in his piano the discoveries of Helmholtz, Tyndall 
and others. The crowning result was his Centennial concert-grand 
piano, with tlie duplex scale, bent-rim case, cupola iron plate and 
improved action which would lii't that heavy haiuiiu'i- made of 23- 
pound felt by tlie sligiitest touch of the key, setting the strings, 
which were of a length and thickness heretofore unknown, in 
vibration. 

Theodore was an intense and enthusiastic worker. Once en« 
gaged upon a problem, he knew no limit of time. The author has 

often discussed problems of ]>iano building with him, the experi- 
mental piano hclore us, until the early morning hours. Physically 
and mentally very forceful, imbued with quiet Teutonic strength, 
he aimed to create a piano which would respond to the demands 
of the modern dynamic compositions of a Liszt, Wagner or Rubin- 
stein, and would, orchestra-like, fill the large modem concert hall 
to its remotest comers. He accomplished this object without 
.*iacrilicing that <l<'sir«'d nohility of sinking tune quality. 

While Theodore Steinway has not created anything i>ositively 
new in p'mno construction, he revolutionized piano making and 
all auxiliary industries by forcing the acceptance of scientific 
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methods upon all wlio desired 
to stay in tiie progressive 
march. He demonstrated to 
what extent science can aid 
in tile d<'veh)pment of tlie pi- 
ano by iiis own ])roduction8, 
and thus broke tlie patli for 
tlie enormous devehii)ment of 
the industry during the past 
30 years. This is more tlian 
all the empirics have ever 
<Ione. Theodore Steinway 
died at Brunswick, March 
20, 1880. 

Compensation is one of 
the inexorable laws of na- 

Charles Stoinwuy 

ture. (rreat results can only 
be achieved ])y great efforts and corresponding sacrifice. 
Steinway & Sons had to pay their tribute to the law of compen- 
sation ! 

Charles Steinway, born on January 1, 1829, was one of those 
silent workers who fill most important places in the world of 
activity. Of a modest and retiring disposition, wrapped up in 
liis arduous duties of organizing and managing the ever-growing 
factories, Charles knew no bounds for his labors, lie simply ex- 
hausted himself and died at the early age of 36 on March 31, 1865, 
leaving behind him as bis monument the ]>iano factory par excel- 
lence, a foundation for Tlieo<lore and William to build upon, with- 
out which neither one of these two great men could have achieved 
their triumi>hs. 
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Henry Steinway, J r., 
born on March 27, 1831, also 
paid the i>enalty for too in- 
tense ai)i)lication to tho fur- 
therance of ambitious phins. 
Naturally of a highly artis- 
tic, nervous temperament, 
Honrv devoted himself to 
the nerve-racking activity of 
inventing imjirovements, and 
the patent records speak 
loudly for his great achieve- 
ments. Seeking food for his 
restless brain — enlighten- 
ment as to the demands of 
the artist — Henry was at 




night-time a studious citizen s^*^'""")' 
of Bohemia, and during the day nervously at work on his drawing- 
board. Burning the candle of life thus brightly at both ends, it 
could not last long, and the talented young man died on March 11, 
1865, aged only 34 years. 

This great calamity of losing the two brothers within three 
weeks' time threw the entire burden of managing the great busi- 
ness upon young William, tlie aged father having gradually with- 
<lrawn from active assistance. William Steinway was born at 
Seesen on March 5, 18.35, at a time when the Steinway family was 
enjoying prosperity and father and mother were in their prime. 
He was a strong, healthy boy, physically and mentally. Like his 
brother Theodore he attended the Jacobsohn College, but unlike 
Theodore devoted himself to the study of languages and music 
l)roper, rather than listening to dreary lectures on acoustics. 
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At the age of 14 he had a 
good command of English 
and French, played the piano 
acceptably and had such 
a musical oar that lie could 
tune a three-stringed grand 
l)inno to perfection. When 
the family arrived in New 
York, William was offered 
the choice of studying music, 
for which he had shown i)ro- 
nounced talent, or learning 
piano making. He chose the 
latter and was at once ap- 
prenticed to William Xunns 
& Company, one of the best- 
known Xew York piano firms 
of that time. As soon as his 
father started in business William joined him, and worked for sev- 
eral years at the bench, until the commercial end of the business 
demanded closest attention. William was by unanimous agreement 
chosen as the head of the financial and commercial departments of 
the firm. It was his proper sphere and furnished another illustra- 
tion of the keen judgment of Henry E. Steinway, Sr. He placed 
each of his sons where his i)articu'ar talents might produce the best 
results. 

Being only 20 years of age when called u]ion to manage an 
establishment of enormous i^roportions, William did not waver. 
With the grit and determination inherited from his father, he 
began to plan greater extensions. Theodore was building pianos, 
William had to sell tlicni. His pet scheme, a great concert hall, 
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was soon carried out — Steinway Hall was opened in 1867 by Theo- 
dore Thomas' orchestra, with S. B. Mills as soloist at the piano. 
The opening of this hall was tlie inauguration of a new era in the 
musical life of America. Anton Kuhinstein, Annette Essipoff, 
Teresa Carreno, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Rafael Joseffy, £a* 
gene D 'Albert, Leopold Damrosch and Anton Seidl made their 
bows to select audiences from the platform of Steinway Hall. 
William Steinway knew that the American ])eople needed musical 
education. He ))r()vi(l('(l it, and no one man lias done as much for 
musical culture, or has inspired the love for art among the Ameri- 
can people, as AVilliain Steinway. 

Supporting Theodore Thomas' great orchestra, so that it 
might make its celebrated journeys through the entire country 
(and without the aid of Steinway this would have been impossible), 
'William by most liberal offers induced leading Euroiiean virtnosos 
to come on concert tours to America. He was tlie ever-helping 
friend to young students and teachers. His inborn liberality would 
often let the heart be master of better judgment, but he never 
regretted his acts of benevolence, even if sometimes repaid with 
base ingratitude. 

To the astonishment and chagrin of the older and more con- 
servative houses in the piano trade, William started an aggressive 
and iieretol'ore unheal d-ot' advertisinu- rampaiiin. As a conipetent 
judge he knew that his factories tunied out the best pianos that 
could possibly be made, and he was bent not only on letting the 
world know it, but on making the world believe it, as he did. This 
was revolutionary, even shocking, but William persisted until he 
carried his point. 

IIa\ estalilislit'd tlie fame of his piano in Anicrica beyond 
di.s(»ute, William looked for other worlds to conquer, and opened 
a branch house in the city of London about the year 1875. Stein- 
way Hall in London was fonnaUy opened in 1876. In 1880 the 
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Hamburg factories were started, to supply the ever-growing Euro- 
pean trade. 

While thus en^^aged in building up thh sjreat market for the 
products of till' lactuiics, William fobU-ivd ambitions in otlicr 
direct iuiis. He wanti'd to see tlie name of Steinway on the map 
of Xew York; and with tliat end in view he bought 400 acres of 
land on the Long Island Sound in 1880, and there created the town 
of Steinway. Starting with the erection of a sawmill and iron 
foundry, in course of time the case and action factories were 
erected, and sinc»e 1910 the entire piano works of Steinway & Sons 
have been i<H at«»d at Steinway, L. I., Xew York. 

William Steinway wa^ a strong man in every sense of the wonl. 
As a young man he was couiittMl anumg tlie invincible athletes of 
the German Turn Verein, and even in his later years it was one 
of his pleasantries to compare muscular strength with friends. 
To say that mentally he was a giant is no exaggeration. Who- 
ever can contem}»late the multitude of details, aside from tlie 
Inrsrer schemes, to which William Sle>inway paid closest attention, 
the complex liuuucial problems which <M»iili'routetl him in times of 
business depression, the demands made upon his time by artists, 
members of the press, etc., must wonder how he could pay any 
attention to society or public affairs. Yet we find that he was 
often called upon to lead a movement in politics or municipal 
atTairs, to which he would respond with unwonted energy and 
ability. For 14 years he acted as president of the Liedeikran/, 
the leading German singing society of Xew York. He was director 
in several banks and an active member of leading clubs. Broad- 
minded and liberal to a degree, William Steinway could always 
look far beyond Steinway Hall when danger threatened the 
piano industry or a heli)ing hand could be extended for uplifting. 
It is iiiir<'i tiuiate that liistory never will record his manly and 
heroic aetiou.-s in the interest of the entire piano industry of 
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America during tlie dark 
days of the j^reat panics of 
m):\ and 1HJ)G. He stood 
like the Kock of Gibraltar 
against the waves of de- 
struction ranii)nnt in those 
days, and by his great in- 
fluence in Hnancia! circles, 
his sound Judgment and 
counsel, protected the credit 
and fair name of the indus- 
try, often bv timelv action 
preventing impending disas- 
ter to worthy firms. He ap- 
plied himself with such in- 
tensity and abandon to his 
duties that even his won- Aiurt sii'inwuy 

derfully robust constitution had to give way under the ])rotracted 
strain and exertion. He died i)rematurely on November 30, 1K!)(), 
a martyr of conscientious devotion to duty as he saw it. Carl 
Schurz delivered the funeral oration and New York was in 
mourning. 

The youngest son of Henry Engelhardt, Albert Steinway, born 
on June 10, 1840, like his brothers had chosen piano making as liis 
life work, and after the death of. Charles assumed the manage- 
ment of the factories. He made the application of machinery for 
manufacturing, modern heating and lighting systems his si)ecial 
study and thus kept the Steinway factories in the front rank of 
progressive industrial establishments. The devclojnnent of the 
village of Steinway was mainly his work, and the i)lanning and 
erection of the sawmills, iron foundry, metal shops and case fac- 
tory were entirely in his hands. With that restless zeal so char- 
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acteristie of the Steinway family, urging him to accomplish in a 
given time more than his bodily strength would permit, he tmdor- 
mined his none too strong constitution and died at the age of 37 

oil -May 14, l"^"?. 

It 18 almost iK»eilless to say tliat in (•our>e of lime honors were 
showered upon tlie house of SSteinway, in recognition of its many 
valuable contributions to science, art and industry. Theodore and 
William were elected Members of the Societies of Art of Berlin, 
Paris and Stockholm, and William was decorated with the Cross 
of the Red Eagle by Kmperor William of Germany. The liiu;liest 
prizes for iiuTiloiMMi- products liave invariably been awaidod to 
the tirm wherever their ])ianos have been exhibited, and the leading 
courts of Europe and Asia bestowed the honor of appointment as 
'* special purveyors " to Steinway & Sons. 

Charles H. Steinway, the ])resident of the corporation, has 
been honored by the Sultan of Turkey with the Order of the Liakat ; 
by the Kepublic of France with the Cross of the Legion of Honor; 
by the Shah of Tci sia with the Order of the Lion and Sun, and by 
the Emperor of Germany with the Order of the Red Eagle. 

All of the founders of the great house having iwssed to the 
unknown bej'ond, their work is continued in most effectual man- 
ner by their scions, who, true to tradition, divide the mani- 
fold duties among themselves, according to their talents and 
training. 

Charles II. Steinway, son of the late Charle:^, directs tlie com- 
mercial and financial policy of the corporation. His brother, 
Frederick T., is in charge of the factories, assisted by Theodore 
Cassebeer, grandson of Doretta Steinway-Ziegler. 

Henry Ziegler, son of Doretta, and pupil of the late Theodore 

Steinway, is in char'je of the construction depaituient, ashisti'd by 
the late William Steinway's son, Theodore F., whose elder brother, 
William H., is in charge of the European business. 
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Following their chosen 
leader cheerfully, just as 
Henry Engelhardt's sons ac- 
knowledged their father's 
authority under all condi- 
tions, the active members of 
the House of Steinway not 
only uphold the foremost 
position to which the found- 
ers had attained, but are 
adding new laurels to the 
illustrious name by con- 
stantly imjiroving the (lual- 
ity of their instruments and 
extending their influence, as 
leaders of the industry, to 




all parts of the civilized Tl.oodore a. Ihintzmam. 

world. 

Theodore A. Hointzmann is ])erliai)s entitled to the name of 
father of the piano industry in Canada. Born at Berlin, (lermany, 
on May 10, 1817, he started as a cabinetmaker, learned keymaking 
with Buchholtz and perfected himself as a piano maker under 
Grunow. After travelipg extensively on the Continent of Europe, 
lie landed in Xew York in 1850, where he found work in Liglite & 
Newton's factorv. Charles 8teinwav had his work-bench in the 
same room with Heintznuinn. In 1853 he went to Buffalo and 
started the Westeni Piano Comi)any, which enterjirisc had to be 
abandoned during the panic of 1857. Moving to Toronto in 18G0 
he started a i)iano shop without any capital, but his instruments 
were of such a high order that he found ]mrchasers for them <iuite 
easily. The business grew steadily under his energetic manage- 
ment and ranks to-day among the leading industrial establishments 
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of tlu» Dominion. Ilointz- 
niann died ou July 25, 
18!M). Tlie business lias 
been taken over by a cor- 
poration, in the manage- 
ment of which four sons 
of the late Ileiiitzmaim 
take active part. 

Among the many CJer- 
Mians who left their fa- 
Iherland after the failure 
of the Revolution of 1848, 
was Ernest Oabler. Born 
in (ilogau, Silesia, he 
lan<led at Xew York in 
1851, and started in busi- 
ness in 1854. Building a 
substantial piano at a 
moderate price, he met 
with considerable financial success. He died February 27, 
188.3. . 

A pe(UJar character, with many strong traits, we find in Free- 
born (Jarrettson Smith. Learning his trade in Baltimore, he worked 
for some time in (.'bickering's factory. In lS(il he became super- 
intendent for AVilliam B. Bradbury. Bradbury was a musician by 
profession, who had Ixmght an interest in the firm of Lighte & 
Newton (established in 1S4.S), and when he dissolved partnership 
with Lighte. he found in Smith n good manager for his factory. 
After Bradbury's death in 1S(;7 Smith bouirht the business, con- 
tinuing the name of Bradbury, humediately the commercial in- 
stincts of Smith came to the surface, and he developed greater 
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talents as a distributor of 
pianos than as a maker. 
Original in liis methods, he 
publislied for a long time a 
testimonial of the well- 
known i>reacher, T. DeWitt 
Talmage, in which the latter 
declared that if the angels 
are using musical instru- 
ments in heaven, the Brad- 
burv i)iano would surelv be 
there, because of its sweet 
tone. 

Smith was among the 
first who oi)ened warerooms „ ... 

in leading cities, selling his 

product direct to the jmhlic rather than through dealers. He is 
counted among the wealthiest of those men in the j)iano trade who 
have accumulated their fortunes by thrift, energy and exceptional 
business ability. 

While working at the melodeon factory of George A. Prince 
& Comi^any of Buffalo, Emmons Hamlin made the important dis- 
covery of *' voicing " organ reeds, so that a given reed could be 
made to imitate a clarinet, violin or other iiistrnnient. He devel- 
oped this discovery to perfection and in 1854 formed a ]>artner- 
ship with Henry Mason under the firm name of Mason & Hamlin, 
for the ])urpose of manufacturing a new musical instrument called 
'* organ harmonium." Hamlin was a painstaking, exact working 
mechanic, with consich'rable genius as an inventor. 

Henry ^[ason, reared imder the best musical traditions of 
Boston, and graduated from a German university, was imbued with 
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that artistic devotion to 
music, whicli we find to this 
date expressed in the almost 
flawless instruments pro- 
duced bv the Mason & Ham- 
lin C'omi)any. 

Starting? with a small 
cai)ital, but determined to 
produce tlie very best instru- 
ments only, the firm met with 
almost instant success. Xot 
content with the manufac- 
ture of their humble instru- 
ment, they soon developed 
what has become known as 
the American Cabinet Organ. 



BeriiiiarJ siioi.ingtr This instrument won for the 

firm a world-wide reputa- 
tion and the highest possible honors and awards were be- 
stowed upon their products at all World's Expositions, wherever 
exhibited. 

In 1H81 the manufacture of pianos was added to their indus- 
tries. The Mason & llanilin piano advanced rapidly in popular 
favor and is accepted by the most eminent virtuosos and musicians 
of the day, as an artistic instrument of the highest order. 

Among the i)ioneers of the melodeon and organ industry was 
Bernhard Shoiiiiigcr, a native of Germany, who landed in America 
in 1847, and started his factory at New Haven, Conn., in 1850. 
Branching out to the making of pianos, he secured for his instru- 
ments the same enviable reputation which had been accorded to 
his organs. Bernhard Shoninger died on June .3, 1910. The 
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business is continued under 
the able direction of his son, 
S. B. Shoninger. ^ . 

Mvron A. Decker, born 
at Manchester, N. Y., on 
January 2, 1823, served 
a four-year api)renticeship 
with Van Winkle at the time 
when Albert Weber was tak- 
ing his post-graduate course 
in the same shop. He then 
went to work for Boardman 
& Gray at Albany, and 
started a factory in that city 
in 185G. At the State Fair 
held at Syracuse in 1858 
Decker received a diploma 
for the best piano exhibited. 

In 1859 he removed to New York, occujjying for many years the his- 
toric building on Third Avenue and Fourteenth Street, in whicli 
Osborn, and later Worcester, had made jiianos many years l)efore. 
In 1877 liis son, Frank ('. Decker, was admitted to partnership and 
the finn changed to Decker & Son. 

^lyron A. Decker died in 1001. He was one of the old school 
of master mechanics, more concerned in designing and building a 
thoroughly artistic ]>iano than in accumulating wealth. The finn 
was changed to a cor])oration in 1009, with Frank C. Decker as 
president and manager. Frank ('. Decker, Jr., grandson of the 
founder, is preparing himself, under the tutelage of his father, to 
perpetuate the well-earned fame of the name of Decker in the piano 
world. 



Alvron A. iVcker 
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Amoug the few wlio de- 
voted their lives to the one 
object, the improvement of 
the i)iano, es]>eeially its to- 
nal qualities, George Steek's 
name will ever be menti«)ned 
as one of the first. Horn 
near Cassel, Germany, on 
.Inly 19, 1820, Steek studied 
with that celebrated master, 
Carl Scheel of Cassel. 
Coming to Aiin'riea in 1853, 
he started his fjictory in 
1857 and met with sueh ex- 
ceptional success that he 
was able to o]M»n Steck Hall 
on Clinton Place, New York 
City, in 18(15, where his con- 
cert grand pianos were jihiyed by the leading artists of the day. 
Later on a larger hall was oi)ened on Fourteenth Street to meet the 
demands of a steadily growing business. 

Steck was one of those restless natures who are never satisfied 
with the best of their work. As a scale drawer he had no superior. 
His scales for both grand and upright pianos have been indus- 
triously coj)icd by makers of commercial pianos, because of their 
exceptional merit for clear and large tone. His c(mcert grands 
have been highly en<lorsed by Richard Wagner, Sojihie Menter, 
Annette Essij)()fT, Sir Julius Benedict and many others. 
Because of the exceptional solidity of the Steck piano, it 
has been chosen for years by many schools and colleges 
all through the United States, and has become known as the 
** school piano." 
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Personally, George Steck 
was a most lovable charac- 
ter, who had no enemies, 
finding pleasure in the pur- 
suit of his art, with no par- 
ticular regard for the com- 
mercial end of the business. 
To assure for his co-workers 
proper compensation for 
faithful service, Steck in- 
corporatc<l his business in 
1SS4, allotting shares of 
stock to his employees. 
Gradually shifting the re- 
sponsibilities and cares upon 
younger shoulders, he retired 




from active i)articipation in Henry Biiming 

1887. The last 10 years of 

his life were devoted entirely to his pet scheme of constructing a 
piano which would stand peimanently in tune. His experiments in 
that direction were very interesting, but he could not see the fulfill- 
ment of his dream. He died on March .'Jl, 18<I7. In HM)4 the busi- 
ness was consolidated with the Aeolian Company of Xew York, 
under whose direction the manufacture of the Steck pianos is con- 
tinued with great energy and ability. The business having out- 
grown the home facilities, large additional factories have been 
established at Gotha, Germany, to sui)ply the foreign demand for 
these pianos. 

One of the prominent piano manufacturers of the early days 
was Henry Behning. Bom at Hanover, Germany, on November 3, 
1832, he learned piano making with Julius Gercke and came to 
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llu;!u SohiniT 



America in 1856. He found 
eniplovment in the sliop of 
Li^lite & Newton. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted with the Union 
Army, takinjc part in the lios- 
tilities, but was soon honor- 
ably disc'hargejl for disabil- 
ity. In 18(»1 he started in 
business, making a good 
eonimert'ial ]>iano. In 1880 
ho adniitted his son Henry to 
l)artnership. under the firm 
name of Henry Helming & 
Son. He retired from busi- 
ness in 1894 and died on 
June 10, 100'). Tlie firm was 



changed in 1894 to tlie Behning Piano Comj»any, a corporation 
under the management of Henry Behning, Jr., and Gustav 
Behning. 

Hugo Sohmer, born in the Black Forest, (lermany, in 1846, 
had the benefit of a classical education, including a thorough study 
of music. He came to New York at the age of sixteen and served 
his apj)renticeshii) with Schiitze tV: LudoltT. Returning to Ger- 
many he studied piano making for two years in some of the leading 
factories there. In 1870 he founded the firm of Sohmer & Com- 
pany, l)y taking over the business of Marshall iV: Mittauer. Sohmer 
is a thorough piano maker who has patented many imiu-ovements, 
enhancing the value of his ))roduct. AVith strongly developed 
artistic inclination. Sohmer has ever been satisfied to produce an 
artistic instrument, rather than to merely manufacture large quan- 
tities. 
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Among the firms that 
have succeeded in producing 
a high-grade })iano and scor- 
ing at tlic same time a re- 
markable financial success, 
.Jacob Brothers stand i)re- 
eminent. Charles Jacob stud- 
ied piano making with Calen- 
]>erg & Vaupel, who stood 
high among the masters of 
their day, while his brother, 
.lohn F. Jacob, worked for 
years with Hardman, Peck 
& Company, and Billings & 
AVheelock. They started in 
business in 1878. After the 
death of John F. in 1885, cimr!e« Jai-ob 

the youngest brother, C. Albert, was admitted to the firm, and 
in liK)2 the business was incorporated. Besides their own ex- 
tensive factory, this corporation owns the Wellington Piano Case 
Company, the Abbott Piano Action Company and has also taken 
over the Mathushek & Son Piano Company, and the old established 
business of James & Holmstrom, all of which are continued with 
markeil success under the ]>residency of Charles Jacob, assisted 
by his brotiier Albert. 

One of the most interesting characters in the liistory of the 
])iano industry was Frederick Mathushek, born at Mannlu'im on 
June 9, 1814. He learned piano making at Worms. After serving 
his apprenticeship, he traveled through Germany and Austria, and 
finally landed in Henri Pape's shop at Paris, where he Ix'came thor- 
oughly infected with tliat inventor's bacteria. Keturning to 
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Worms, he bogan to build 
freak i)iauos similar to those 
he had seen at Rape's. One 
of his octagon " table pi- 
anos," built at Worms, is 
among the collection of an- 
ti«jue pianos at the Ibach 
Museum at Barmen. Al- 
though a splendid workman 
and particularly gifted tone 
specialist, which enabled him 
to build superior artistic pi- 
anos, his business was not a 
success financially. 

In 1849 Mathushek landed 
in Xew York, and was imme- 
diately engaged by John B. 
Dunham to draw new scales 
and make other improvements. It is said that Mathushek drew a 
scale for overstrung s<|uare pianos in Dunham's shop in 18."30. It 
has never been disputed that the reputation which the Dunham 
pianos enjoyed in tiicir day was due to the work of Mathushek. It 
was here, also, that he constructed his piano hanimer-covering 
machine, which has been used as a foundation for all later improve- 
ments in that line. 

In 1852 ]\ratliusliek started again on his own account, continuing 
until 1857, when Spencer B. Driggs tempted him with most lib- 
eral offers to work out the vague, not to say wild, notions which 
Driggs had conceived of revolutionizing the construction of the 
piano. It was impossible for even so great and versatile a genius 
as Mathushek to achieve any practical results by following I)riggs* 
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ideas, and we find bim in 186G as head of the Mathushek Piano 
Company, at New Haven, Conn. It was here that he did his best 
work. His invention of the linear bridge and equalizing scale 
enabled him to i^roduce in his small *' Colibri " piano a tone richer 
and fuller than could be found in many a large square piano, while 
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his orchestral square piano 
has never been excelled, if it 
ever liad its peer. In volume 
and musical (|uality of tone 
these orchestral s{juare pi- 
anos were far superior to 
many of the short grand 
pianos of the present time, 
possessing, esiiecially in the 
middle re^rister, an almost 
bewitching sweet mellowness 
of tone, reminding vividly of 
the cello tones. Unfortu- 
nately for Mathushek, the 
owners of tlie company soon 
commercialized the product, 

Frederick Muihushek ^'i*^ dream of some day 

building a concert grand ])i- 
ano such as he had in his mind was never realized. 

lie drew many grand piano scales for other manufacturers, 
but, strange as it may sound, Mathushek 's scales were only a suc- 
cess when he could work out the entire ])iano as he <'onceived it 
in his own mind. It is no exaggeration to state tiiat Mathushek 
could, as a voicer, ])roduce a tone ((uality in his own pianos that 
no other man could imitate. The author had the privilege of 
working alongside Mathushek for a mimber of years at the New 
Haven factory and obsen-ed the radical transformation of tone 
quality after ^fathushek had gone over the hannners with his 
tools. A good i)hiycr of the ])ian(), with a wonderfully sensitive 
and trained ear, he quickly detected an almost imperceptible short- 
coming and usually knew how to correct it. His fault, if it is to 
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be called so, was liis irresistililo restlessness in seeking for im- 
provements, wliicli otteu robbcU h'lm of his uiglit's rest and 
prompted continual changes while a large number of pianos were 
in course of eonstraction. Modem manufacturing methods do not 
permit of too much experimenting, and like his master, Pape, 
Mathushek died a poor man. In 1871 he left New Haven, and with 
his grandson started tlie lirm of Mathushek & Son in New York. 
It was fiiiiilly clianged to a corporation and eonsolidati'd with 
Jacob Brotliers, under whose able management the business lias 
flourished. 

It is impossible to discuss or even to enumerate the manifold 
inventions of Frederick Mathushek. He was even more prolific 
than Henri Pape, but differed from Pape in not being given to 

merelv experiment with ideas for the sake of noveltv. 

^fntlmsliek's wliole existence was dominated by tlie desire to 
produce in a jnano that ideal musical tone which he could hear 
mentally, just as the deaf Beethoven heard his symphonic poems 
when he wrote them. Mathushek never had an opportunity to 
develop what be had in mind and felt in his soul. He came near 
to it in his orchestral square piano, and almost accomplished his 
aim ill liis equilibre system. The })iano industry of America is 
largely indebted for its wonderful develo] tiiu iit to the genius of 
Frederick Mathushek. He died November i>, 1891. 

With hope and high ambition, William E. Wheelock entered the 
trade in 1873, at the age of twenty-one years, as a member of the 
firm of Billings & "Wheelock. In 1877 the partnership was dis- 
solved, and he began the manufacture of the Wheelock piano. 
In 1880 the firm name becnme William K. WheeUnk & Co. The 
demand for the Wheelock piano had increased so rapidly that 
better facilities became necessary, and a large factory with grounds 
comprising 21 city lots on 149th Street, New York, was acquired. In 
1886 the Stup-esant Piano Company was started to meet the de- 
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main! for a medium-])ricecl 
piano, ami in. 1892 control 
of the business of the 
late Albert Weber was 
obtained. Wheelock and 
his jiartners, Charles B. 
Lawson and .John W. Ma- 
son, organized the Weber 
Piano Company and thus 
became the first manufac- 
turers who could offer to 
the trade a full line of the 
most inercliantal)ie grades: 
the Weber, a jiiano of 
the highest reputation and 
(jualities; the Wheehx-k, as 
a first-class instrument, and 
the medium-priced Stuy- 
^^JLri ^ vesant— all made in sepa- 

^ rate factories, Imt ])rac- 
tically under one control 
and management. This idea, later on, was successfully followed 
by many of the leading concerns in the United States. When the 
opportunity to consolidate his three companies with the Aeolian 
interests presented itself in 1003, Wheelock saw the greater possi- 
bility for the future of his enterprise in such a combination and 
entered into the arrangem<»nt whereby he ])ecame treasurer of the 
new and larger (•ori)oration then formed, while remaining presi- 
dent of the several piano companies of which for many years he 
had been the head. 

Educated as a musician, becoming a violinist and orchestra 
conductor of note, Simon Krakauer, 1)orn at Kissingen, (lermany, 
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in 1816, came to America in 
1854 and started manufac- 
turing pianos in 1869, with 
his son David, who had 
learned the trade in A. H. 
Gale's shop and later on 
worked for Haines Brotliers 
and other New York makers. 

It was but natural that 
the thorough musician, Kra- 
kauer, should strive to build 
an artistic ])iano, making 
(piality the dominant elTort, 
seeking to obtain musical 
tone quality. In 1867 Julius 
and Daniel ivrakauer joined, 
and the firm was changed 
to Krakauer Brothers. In 

190.'] the concern was incorporated. David Krakauer died in 1900, 
and his father in 1905. 

William B. Trcmaine, born in 1840, entered the piano business 
in 1868 as a member of the firm of Tremnine Brothers. A man of 
restless disposition, cultured and versatile, he seized upon oi>por- 
tunities whenever presented. AVhen Mason J. ^fathews had his 
orguinette ready for the market, Tremainc organized in 1878 the 
" Mechanical Orguinette Comi)any," and marketed these auto- 
matic instruments by the thousands. Later on the ** Celestina " 
(an enlarged orguinette) was introduced with considerable suc- 
cess, and in 188.3 the Aeolian organ was brought out. Acquiring 
in 1888 the patents and stock in trade of the Automatic ^Fusic 
Paper Company of Boston, Tremaine organized the Aeolian Organ 
& ^fusic Company, manufacturing automatic organs and music 
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rolls. Success crowuiiig 
his efforts, lie purchased 
in 1S!H> all the patents 
owned hy tile Monroe 
()rjj:an Reed ('oin)Kiny of 
Worcester, and in 1H!>5 
introduced the *' Aeriol " 
self-phiying piano. 

W. B. Tremaine was 
the founder of tlie busi- 
ness of nianufacturinj^ 
automatic i>hjyinjr musical 
instruments. Before the 
advent of the " Pianola " 
there was neither competi- 
tion nor encoura^jement 
from the piano trade, and 
it re<[uired a man of keen 
foresijjht and courage to meet these conditions and make a suc- 
cess of the business, as he did, up to the time of liis relimiuishing 
it to his son. 

Many writers ])oint to the fact that a large number of our 
ca| (tains of industry have been born on a farm, have lacked higher 
education ami had to " make themselves," inferring, if not posi- 
tively ass<M-ting, that greatness in man can only originate on the 
soil or in the dwelling of the poor. In IBOfJ a boy was born in 
the city of Brooklyn who was christened Harry B. Tremaine. 
The father and mother, highly educated ))eople of culture and 
refinement, brought up tlieir ])oy with all the advantages which a 
large city offers. Tiilike the country lad, young Tremaine saw 
the sky-scraping oHice buildings of Xew York go uj), saw the 
traffic on its thoroughfares, the ships in the harbor, loading and 
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unloading merchandise to 
and from all quarters of the 
;rlobe. He was not awe- 
struck. It looked natural to 
him. He saw it every day 
when he went to school, but 
he observed and absorbed. 
Contrary to the old prescrip- 
tion according to which the 
great men of the future had 
to leave the schoolroom at 
the age of 13 or 14 to learn 
a trade, young Tremainc 
wanted to go to the high 
school. Instinctively, he felt 
that there must be a big 
storv back of all this commo- „ „ ^ 

uari;>' B. Trt>iir.un« 

tion on Broadway and in 

"Wall Street, there nmst be laws and system behind all of 
it, and he wanted to know them before he would attempt to take 
his place on the stage as one of the actors. That he would 
play a leading role was beyond (juestion for him, but he 
wanted to be well prepared to know his lines and what they 
meant. 

In Harry B. Tremaine we meet th<» new element in the business 
world. The thorough education which he had enjoyed had trained 
his mind in logical reasoning, supporting his large vision for utili- 
zation of modern inventions and discoveries on a large scale. 
Tremaine had the great advantage that he had nothing to forget. 
He also knew how to apply all that he had leanied in relaticm to 
modern economics. "When he, in 1898, took charge of the business 
of the Aeolian Company as president, he surveyed the situation as 
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it presented itself. His 
father had laid a good 
foundation. Votey had 

» 

l)erfected his Pianola. 
How to exploit what he 
found, to its fullest ex- 
tent, was the i)roblem 
for Tremaine to solve. 
Believing with the en- 
thusiasm of youth in 
the almost boundless 
commercial jiossihilities 
of the new automatic 
appliances for musical 
instruments, he knew 
that success was only 
obtainable if adecjuate 
caj)ital could be com- 
bined with the manu- 
facturing and selling 
organization then at his command. So strong was his faith, so ])]au- 
sible the i>lans which he had worked out that he did succeed in inter- 
esting men of affairs, and obtained capital by the millions for the 
furtlicrance of his ambitious ])lans. Backed V)y this abundant caj)i- 
tal, he lost no time in setting his machinery in motion. The adver- 
tising campaign for the Pianola, which he inaugurated immediately, 
stunned the old-timers in the i)iano trade. Dire disaster was 
pro])hesied by many, but Tremaine knew his cards, his carefully 
laid plans did not miscarry and no one to-day denies him the credit 
of having blasted and paved the way for the poinilarity of the 
l)lnyer piano. Like all great leaders, Tremaine has the talent to 
pick the right man for the right place. He found an able assistant 
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in Edward R. Perkins, 
who joined the Aeolian 
forces in 1893 at tlie age 
of 24. Perkins exhibited 
such ability and stren^?th 
that he was intrusted with 
the responsible position of 
vice-president and general 
manager when the greater 
organization was comi)leted. 

AVilliani E. Wheelock 
came into the fold as jiresi- 
dent of the Weber Piano 
Company in 1903, and is 
now in charge of the finan- 
cial dejinrtment as treas- 
urer of the corporation. 

Treinaine understands 
the economy of high-i)riced labor. When he wanted to build 
the best ])layer ])iano.s he secured the services of Pain, 
Votev, Kellv and others of abilitv. Just as soon as he was 
ready to enter the piano field proper, he associated with the 
Weber and Steck piano, and finally made a combination with the 
house of Steinway for the exclusive use of the Pianola in their in- 
struments. Knowing that large capital can be economically applied 
only under conditions of increasing returns, which again are only 
])ossible with relatively large markets, he branched (mt and went into 
the markets of Europe, Asia, South .\merica and Australia. For 
the stimulus of the home market bidding for the i)atronage of the 
wealthy, Tremaine built Aeolian Hall, in the very heart of New 
York's fashionable (juarters, engaging the best artists to demon- 
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strate tlie value of his 
products at the elegant 
auditorium. In 1003 he or- 
;^anized the Aeolian, Weber 
Piano & Pianohi Comimny, 
capitalized at $10,000,000 
and controlling the following 
subsidiary companies : The 
Aeolian ('onij)any, the Or- 
chestrelle ('omi)any (Lon- 
don), The Choralion Com- 
pany (Berlin), The Aeolian 
Company, Ltd. (Paris), The 
Pianola Company Proprie- 
tary, Ltd. (Melbourne and 
Sydney), the Weber Piano 
George B. KeHy Company, George Steck & 

Company, Wheelock Piano 
Comi)any, Stuyvesant Piano Company, Chilton Piano Com- 
pany, Technola Piano Company, Votey Organ Company, Vocalian 
Organ Company and the Universal Music Company. These com- 
panies give emiiloyment to about 5,000 iieoi)le, scattered all over 
the world. Aside from the extensive piano factories in New York 
City, and the ])layer factories at Garwood and Meriden, there is 
a Steck i»iano factory at Gotha, (jlermany, i)roducing 15,500 i)ianos 
annually, and a large factory for the Weber Piano Company is 
in course of construction at Hayes, near London. Operating as 
independent concerns, these companies are capitalized at about 
$4,000,000. Tlie total capital em])loyed under the direction of 
Harry B. Tremaine anuuints to $15,500,000, which is more than 
the capital invested in the entire piano and organ industry of the 
United States in 1800. 
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Tbe Tcmarkable results achieved by Tremaine within so short 
a time can be accounted for by the fact that he learned from history 

wliiit otliers had to learn in the dreary school of experience. As 
an observant studtMit, he saw the potentialities of meclianical ap- 
pliances for musical iuistrununts and knew how to develop them. 
A genius as an organizer, he believes in combination of capital 
and brains, division of labor and responsibilities, and adequate 
compensation for all. He has proven that a higher education is 
not an hindrance for advancement, but a necessity for progress in 
industrial, commercial or financial pnrsnits. He has made his 
record in breaking tlie i)ath for the nvw school of industrial revo- 
lutionists in the piano industry. A pioneer of the most forceful, 
aggressive type, he is withal of a gentlemanly and most retiring 
disposition, shunning publicity to an unwarranted degree. 

William B. Tremaine died in 1907, having seen his work bear 
fruit a thousand-fold under the magic wand of his gifted son. 

How rapidly the player piano is forging to the front, with alnu)st 
irresistible force, is clearly demonstrated by the tremendous «^rowlh 
of such factories as seem to know how to serve the i)ublic best. 

Among those the Autopiano Company has made its mark by 
producing a player piano of distinctly original construction and 
quality. 

The demand for their player has always been ahead of the 
cai»acity to supply, and artists ol' the highest standing are praising 
the dominant features which distinguish this instrument from 
many others. Although established only 8 years (1903) the Auto- 
piano Company, under the aggressive management of President 
B. W. Lawrence, has risen to a position of one of the largest pro< 
dueers of player pianos. Manufacturing thoroughly reliable in- 
struments and emjiioying couipreliensive, modem busiiiess nK tliods 
the Auto|)iano Company is rendering valuable service for the 
introduction of the player piano. 
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Because of the impetus given to tbe player-piano indnstry by 

the extensive advertising of the Aeolian Company, Wilcox & White 
Corai)ai)y and others, a demand for a reliable player action made 
itself forcibly felt, Charles Kolder seized upon the opportunity 
and established the Auto-Pneumatic Action Company in 1J>00. He 
secured the active assistance of W. J. Keeiey, Thomas Danquard 
and other experts. Danquard obtained a patent in 1904 for a 
device called the " flexible finger," by means of which the wippen 
of the piano action is attached direct to the player mechanism, thus 
eliniinatinf^ the liarslmoss of contact and iin]tarting elasticity with- 
out interfering with the function of the piano action. 

Because of their excellent quality a large number of piano manu- 
facturers have adopted these actions for their player pianos. The 
Auto-Pneumatic Action Company is perhaps the largest producer 
of player mechanism at the present time. 

The Standard Pncuiiiaiu Action Company, the Amphion Cora- 
j)any, Ariston CompnTiy, ( hilbraiisen-Dickin.son Company, i'hast; 
& Baker Company and Simplex Piano-Player Company are also 
making history for the player piano. 

Among the phenomenal successes of latter days, the firm of 
Kohler & Campbell stands pre-eminent. Beginning with a small 
capital in 1896^ this firm has placed over 120,000 pianos on the 
market within 14 years. 

John Calvin Campbell, born at Newark, X. J., in I8i>4, was 
a mechanical genius. After servinj^ bis apprenticeship as a 
machinist, he turned to construction, and invented several useful 
wood and iron working machines. In 1890 he took up piano mak- 
ing and made a scientific study of piano construction. He was 
so successful that his pianos wore at once accepted by the whole- 
sale tiadt,' as of splcmlid coiiiiiuTcial value, and he saw his firm 
rise to unexpected magnitude. He died in 190S. 

To his surviving partner, Charles Kohler, the credit is due of 
organizing the great business in such a manner as to keep pace - 
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with the demand for their 
pianos. Born at Newark, 
N. J., in 18G8, he attended 
the public school and studied 
for one year at Princeton 
College. At the age of 20 
he turned to piano making. 
Establishing the firm of 
Kohler & Campbell, he found 
opportunity to display his 
remarkable talent as a fac- 
tory organizer and business 
man. Supplementing Camp- 
bell's ingenious construction 
with thorough workmanship 
in all details of the piano, he 
made advantageous use of 
modern methods in manufac- 
turing and produced a fine piano, which he could offer at tempting 
l)rices to large distributors. The remarkable fact is to be recorded 
that among his largest customers are piano manufacturers of note 
who carry the Kohler & Campbell pianos in their various retail 
warerooms. 

Naturally modest and of a retiring <lisposition, Kohler has not 
been active in any of the general trade movements, but that he will 
be called upon to take his ])art in time to come is warranted by 
the record which he has made. 

The American Piano Company of New York, incorporated in 
June, 1908, is another of the modern combinations of large estab- 
lishments. Capital ize<l at $12,000,000, it controls the factories of 
Chickering & Sons, in Boston; "William Knabe & Company, in 
]5altimore; Haines Brothers, Marshall & Wendell, Foster & Corn- 
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pany, Armstrong, Brewster and J. B. Cook comfMUkies, located at 
Rochester, N. Y. C. U. \V. Foster of Chiekering & Sons is presi* 
dent of this cotnpany, with George C. Foster, Oeorge L. Eaton, 
Charles 11. Kchly aiui William l\. Annstroiiy as vii u [jie^ideuts. 
While maintaining retail warerooms at New York, Boston, Balti- 
more and Washington, this company distributes its products else- 
where through dealers exclusively. 

The house of Wing & Son, New York, was founded in 1868 hy 
l.unian B. Wing, as partn^T in the firm of Ooane, Wing cV: ("usliing. 
Lmuan B. Wing died in IST*?, and was fsneceeded by his son, Frank 
L. Wing, who admitted H. Delano Wing (his son) to partnership in 
1905. This firm is probably the pioneer of the mail-order busi- 
ness in pianos. Building a reliable instrument, tiie concern has 
met with uninterrupted success during the 43 years of its 
existence. 

New York is proud of snch names as Kranieh & Bach, 8trieh & 
Zeidler, Mehlin & Sons, Behr Brothers, Lauter (of Newark), 
Wissner, Stultz & Bauer, Ludwlg ft Company, Pease Piano Com- 
pany, Winter & Company and others who are making history as 

manufacturers of meritorious j)ianos, 

Philadelphia has, besides the time-honored iSchomacker, the 
Blasius, the Lester and the Cunningham Piano companies — all of 
whom are as true to the traditions of honest values in pianos as 
any the old Quaker City has ever produced. 

Among the firms who have done much to keep Boston to the 
front is tlie Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company. Henry F. 
Miller, born at Providence, H. I., on September 25, 1825, was edu- 
cated as a musician and acquired a reputation especially as an 
organist. His commercial inclination prompted him, however, to 
accept ail offer of the l.oston piano makers, Brown & Allen, to join 
their forces in 1850. After studying with this concern lor seven 
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years, he accepted a more 
promising position with en- 
terprising Emerson, and in 
1863 started, in connection 
"with J. H. Gibson, who was 
an exi)ert scale draughts- 
man and constructor, to 
make the ** Miller " piano. 
Success followed his efforts, 
and in course of time he 
admitted his five sons to 
])artuership, incorporating 
finally under the name of 
Henry F. .Miller & Sons 
Piano Comi)any. He died on 
August 4, 1884, at Wakefield. 

Ili'iirv F. Miller 

His sons took up the work 

of their father imder the leadershij) of Henry F. Miller, Jr., con- 
tinually improving their product so that many of the greatest 
virtuosos are using the Miller grand jiianos in their concert work. 
Besides paying i)roi>er attention to the development of the musical 
character of their instruments, Miller & Sons were among the 
first and most persistent advocates of architecturally correct 
designs for i)iano cases, and achieved marked success in that direc- 
tion as well. 

Aside from the many illustrious names founded many years 
ago, Boston can proudly point to younger firms, who by superior 
merit of their production are adding new luster to its fame as a 
l>iano-producing center of the highest order. Tt was in 1883 that 
Frank A. Lee joined the John Church Comi)any of Cincinnati, 
and in November of that year the Everett Piano Company was 
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started iu Boston through 
lii.s efforts. The name Ever- 
ett was chosen hy Church 
because of its euplionious 
clearness, which makes it as 
easy to remember as it is 
easy to spell. John Church 
jind the other associates of 
Lee, having been i)iano deal- 
ers for many years, started 
out to build a commercial 
piano, but as soon as Lee be- 
came president of the Ev- 
erett Piano Company he 
changed that policy and be- 
gan to make pianos of the 
highest order. It took years 
of perseverance, and often 
discouraging trials, to obtain for the Everett piano that recog- 
nition as an artistic ])iano which it deserved. Lee never lost faith 
in its ultimate success, and thnmgh his determination, ably as- 
sisted by the artistry of his superintendent, .John Anderson, he 
finally had the satisfaction of seeing his concert grands used by 
Reisenauer, Dr. Xeitzel, Cliaminade, Carreno and other leading 
virtuosos, and tiie Everett pianos admitted among the selected 
leaders of the world's ])inno(Iom. 

The John Church Company also controls the Harvard Piano 
Comi)any of Dayton, Ky., and, with its large catalogue as music 
l)ul)Iishers, is a great factor in the music world. Frank A. Lee, as 
president, has guided the destiny of this great company since 1894. 

The Ivers & Pond, Briggs, Morrill, Hume, Jewett and Poole 
Companies, Theodore J. Kraft and others are nriintaiiiing the tradi- 
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tions of tainous Boston mak- 
ers and assisting creditably 
in making history for the 
future. 

Turning to the West, we 
encounter a gaUixy of bril- 
liant men to whose excej)- 
tioual talents, business acu- 
men, shrewdness and cour- 
ageous farsightedness the 
unparalleled development of 
the industry in that part of 
the country nmst be ascribed. 
The most ])romineut figure 
was William Wallace Kim- 
ball. Descending from good 
old English stock, Kiml)all 
was born on a farm in Oxford 
County, Maine, in 1828. After ])assing through the high school 
he i>racticed teaching for a while, but soon became a connnercial 
traveler. In his wanderings he came to Chicago, and was so 
impressed with the future possibilities of the little city that he 
made it his home and established himself as a piano dealer in 
1857. He sold the Chickering, Hallct & Davis and Emerson ])ianos 
largely in his early days. When Joseph P. Hale introduced his 
commercial jiiano, Kimball took hold of it with such energy that 
he soon became the largest piano dealer in tlie West. The great 
Chicago fire of 1871 did not spare Kimball's warenxmis, wliich 
were entirelv destroved. Kimball immediatelv ordered a new stock 
of pianos from his manufacturers, turning his home into an office 
and the bam into a i)iano wareroom until he could find new <|uar- 
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ters iu tlio business center of 
the city. In wliat high es-» 
teem Kimball was held by 
the people of whom he 
bought is shown by the fact 
that Hale, of New York, tele- 
graphed liim on the day of 
the fire, " You can draw on 
me at once for $100,000." 
Hale appreciated the good 
customer and demonstrated 
unlimited faith in KimbalTs 
integrity. 

A born organizer, Kim- 
ball outgrew the limited 
sphere of the local piano 
dealer. He branched out and 
became a jobber on a large 
scale. Among his first emi>l()yees was a lank and lean farm- 
er's boy from Wisconsin, who showed such aptness for the 
business that he soon became Kimball's right-hand man. Edwin 
Stai)Ietou Conway was just the man to carry out Kimball's far- 
reaching plans. The west being si)arsely settled in those days, 
but rajtidly filling up with a si)lendid class of wealth-producing 
farmers, ])ianos were not in great demand. Kimball resolved to 
bring the j)ianos to the farmer's door. He made Conway the 
general field organizer, whose duty it was to travel from place 
to place and select in each town the brightest young fellow who 
could be trusted with consigmnents of organs and ])ianos, which 
he was to sell to the farmers of his neighborhood. Conway's 
personality, his energ}-, power of persuasion and convincing man- 
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ners fitted him excellently 
for that work, and many a 
prosperous dealer of the mid- 
dle west proudly calls him- 
self to-day a ' * (^onway Boy, * ' 
meaning that he was induced 
by Conway to enter the field 
and profited by Conway's 
coaching. Pretty soon Kim- 
ball had a net of agencies 
covering the entire western 
country and the proceeds of 
his yearly sales of pianos 
and organs ran into the mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Bright and early, on a 
spring morning, Conway 
blew into the author's office, 
in New York, explaining in a ' ' 

few words that he had finally convinced the " Governor " of the ne- 
cessity of making his own organs at Chicago, and now wanted all 
the information he could get, in order to buy material. Kimball 
had resolved to climb a step higher and become a manufacturer. 
►Success was a foregone conclusion, because he controlled the outlet 
of thousands of organs, and even his ]>iano sales at that time 
exceeded the imi)osing nnniber of 4,000 i>er year. Wlien the 
organ manufacturing was well under way, he started in 1H82 his 
piano factory. At stated before, Kimball was a born organizer. 
AVith unerring eye he always understood how to pick the right 
man for the right i>lace and to keep him there. When his manu- 
facturing department assumed greater proportions he sent for 
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liis nephew, W. Lufkin, and 
char^fcd him with the man- 
agement thereof, although 
Lufkin had, uj) to that time, 
never been inside of a i)iano 
or organ factory. Kimball 
was original in all that he 
did. He reasoned that, for 
the management of sucli big 
factories as he contemplated, 
a man brought up at the 
work-bench or at an office 
<lesk would have too narrow 
a vision. He wanted a man 
who would just as readily 
plan to make 30,000 instru- 
w. Lufkin mcuts a year as 5,000. Luf- 

kin was that man. He made the first 5,000 pianos, and is 
turning out 30,000 instruments ])er year now, including most 
imposing church organs. Without a doubt, the Kimball factories 
stand without a parallel. Not only are they producing all parts 
of the piano, from the case U}), including iron plates, actions and 
keys, but since 1904 the entire mechanism of the ])layer juano has 
l)een also made there, including the music rolls. To the small 
l)arlor organ, the building of church organs was added in 1890. 
Kimball reversed the order of things. Two hundred years ago 
the church-organ builders made ])ianos as a side issue. Kim- 
ball, evolving from a small retail dealer to the largest piano 
manufacturer in the world, became a diurch-organ builder as 
well. 

Kiniltall, not so bold as Conway, listened carefully to tlie lat- 
ter's aggressive plans, worked them down to the line of safe jms- 
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sibility and then charged 
Lufkin with making the 
goods whicli (^onway liad to 
sell. A splendid trio, with a 
most able leader, and hence 
tlie unparalleled success. 
Kimball saw his business 
grow to an institution with a 
turnover of over $4,000,000 
per annum. He died on De- 
cember 15, 1904. The corpo- 
ration is continued with C. 
N. Kimball as president, E. 
S. Conway, vice-president, 
and W. Lufkin, treasurer. 

H. D. Cable, born at Wal- 
ton, N. Y., in 1849, spent his 




early days on a farm. After 

attending the Walton Academy, he turned to teaching, with 
such success that at the age of 17 he was elected ])rincij)al 
of the schools at Easton, Pa., and a year later appointed 
superintendent of schools at Williamsport, Pa. In 18(i9 the ]mh- 
lishing house of Barnes & Comj)any sent him to Chicago as man- 
ager of their western department, and for 11 years Cable filled that 
responsible position with great success and fidelity. In 1880 he 
formed a i)artnership with the organ builder, F. H. Wolfinger, 
organizing the Wolfinger Organ Company, which was changed to 
the Western Cottage Organ Company, and later on to the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company. 

Cable ai)i>lied the methods used in selling books, as far as pos- 
sible, to the organ and piano business, with amazing success. Like 
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H Kimball, he was a born or- 
gamzer and an excellent 
judge of men and their abili- 
ties. The training which he 
had enjoyed in the book- 
selling business impelled him 
to introduce system in his 
manufacturing and selling 
organization, with all that 
this word implies in modem 
business management, and 
perhaps lie was the first in 
the piano industry' to profit 
by the application of scien- 
tific accounting. At all 
events, his success was so 
rapid, and his business as- 
sumed such immense propor- 
tions, that it became the wonder of his contemporaries. 

Of an exceedingly nervous temjierament, Cable was not only 
a rapid thinker, but also a worker of extraordinary capacity. Him- 
self the soul of honor and integrity, he treated everybody on that 
basis, and his keen judgment assisted his intuition in making bold 
moves on the chessboard of trade with advantageous results. 
Starting out in his enterprises by catering to the demands of the 
masses, he aimed for the highest in his piano production, and in 
1S!)0 he consolidated the business of Conover Brothers, of New 
York, witli his own, securing at the same time th<? valuable assist- 
ance of that eminent i)iano constructor, J. P^'rank Conover, for the 
manufacture of the Conover piano. As his business assumed 
larger jiroportions, lie called his brothers, Hobart M. and Fayette 
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S. Cable, to his aid, and, al- 
thouj?h he had surrounded 
himself with a number of 
able men, his close personal 
application to the comi)lex- 
ities of his large business 
finally undermined his con- 
stitution and he died pre- 
maturely on March 2, 1899, 
at the age of 50. 

The business, having 
been incorporated, has been 
continued, but the name of 
the company was changed to 
the Cable Company, in 
honor of the founder. F. S. 
Cable served as president 
until 1903, when he started 
in business on his own account. He was succeeded by F. S. 
Shaw, under whose able management the comi)any largely ex- 
tended its activities, adding a department for player pianos, 
and paying careful attention to the development of the artistic 
Conover piano, preparing for the introduction of the same on the 
concert i)latform. In the short space of 20 years the Cable Com- 
pany has attained a position as one of the great leaders of the 
western continent, and the genius of H. D. Cable has shown to 
contoini)oraries the great possibilities of the piano business in its 
legitimate channels. 

Lucien Wulsin, born in Louisiana in 1845, came with his fa- 
ther's family to Cincinnati in his early childhood. Tie went 
through the Cincinnati public school and part of the high school. 
At the age of 19 he enlisted with the Union army, at first serving 
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in a Kentucky infantry battalion, and from January, 1864, nntil the 
end of the war, in the Fourth Ohio Cavalry. In Mardi, 1866, he 

entered the employ of D. H. Baldwin, a music teacher, who was 
soiling the Decker Brothers' pianos in (Cincinnati. AVulsin started 
in as a clerk, bookkeeper and general iactoturii, and made himself 
so nsefal that he was admitted to partnership in 187ii, the firm 
name becoming D. H. Baldwin & Company. 

An era of expansion and larger activity was inaugurated. As 

the first move, a branch store was opened at Indiana])olis. In 
1878 the Louisville branch was started under the niaiiarrcincnt of 
B. A. Johnston, who was made a partner in 1880. After .John- 
ston's death in 1882, George W. Armstrong, Jr., Clarence Wulsin 
and A. A. Van Buren, who had been employed by the firm for a 
number of years, became partners. With the growth of the busi- 
ness the necessity of manufacturing became more and more ap- 
])arent, and in 1889 the Hamilton Organ Company was organized 
as a subsiiliary concern t"<ir the making of organs — the Baldwin 
l*iano Company, Valley (leni Piano Comjiany and Kllington Piano 
C<»npany soon following. Later on the Hamilton Piano Com- 
pany was formed, and the firm of D. H. Baldwin & Company 
changed into a corporation under the title of The Baldwin 
Company, the latter controlling all tlie above subsidiai} com- 
panies. 

1). H. Baldwin died in 1800, leaving tlie bulk of his estate for 
missionary pur])()ses. Ordinarily this would have meant the wind- 
ing up of the business, in order to pay out the large amount which 
represented Baldwin's interest, but Wulsin did. not propose to 
have the work of his life destroyed through an act of the man 
whom he had made wealthy by his 33 years of faithful devotion. 
Together with Armstrong he arranged to buy all the stock of the 
Baldwin estate and of the only remaiuiug jjartuer, A. A. Van 
Buren. 
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Freed from all interference, the two partners set to work to 
develop the business to its fullest possibilities. They were an 

excellent team. AVulsin, the man of ideas and business foresight, • 
enthusiastically believing in the prugress of llie American people 
and the perpetual growth of the nation, planned the ultimate ex- 
pansion. Armstrong, the mathematician and man of figures, 
worked out the details of the plans to never-failing exactness. As 
a matter of good business policy, stress was laid in the beginning 
upon the commercial — ^the money-making— i)art of the business, 
with proper regard for the Ijuildinij: up of a reputation for reliable 
goods, but just as .soon as an elheient number of artisans had been 
trained, under the guidance of Superintendent Macy, the develop- 
ment of the artistic Baldwin piano was taken in hand with avidity 
and with corresponding success. 

Lucien Wulsin's inborn love for the noble and beautiful is 
stamped upon every part of the jjjicat institution. The factories, 
located opiiosito beautiful Eden Park, at ( "iiu iuiiali, are models of 
decorative architecture. Instead of imprisoning his men between 
four plain brirk walls, Wulsin engaged an architect to design his 
factories, with orders to combine the beautiful with the practical, 
paying attention to hygienic improvements. Always kept scrupu- 
lously clean, the workrooms in the Baldwin factory impress the 
visitor much more as artists* ateliers than as piano makers' work- 
shops. The walls of the spacious offices are decorated with pictures 
of Greek and Koinaii structures of nri liitt'ctural beauty, to train 
the eyes of the workman for proper and correct forms ; tiower-beds 
surround the factories and living flowers are to be found at the 
factory windows. An air of refinement permeates the entire estab- 
lishment and gentlemanly behavior is a characteristic of the Bald- 
win employees. 

The sound ])oli( y underlying the manairt inont of this great 
business is best described in Wulsin 'a own words, which he used 
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Benjamin Starr 



ill a letter to the author: ** I 
realize that the welfare of 
our comj^any and the success 
of its people will come from 
a fair treatment of all our 
men and the awakening in 
them of the ideals and en- 
thusiasm which, after all, do 
exist in the average human 
being." 

It is not to be won- 
dered at that the Baldwin 
pianos carried off the high- 
est prizes, wherever ex- 
hibited, gaining even that 
much-covoted distinction, the 



Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition of IIKK). Nor does it require 
an explanation why Pugno exclaims, " The Baldwin tone is bound- 
less; you can't get to the bottom of it — can't pound it out," and 
when, on the other hand, aesthetic de Pachmann whispers his en- 
chanting Chopin })iaiiissimo i)assages on that same piano. The 
Baldwin piano is an art product, made by artists who are living 
and working in an artistic atmosphere, because the man who created 
the Baldwin institution is an idealist. Lucien Wulsin was deco- 
rated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900. 

As far back as 1840 an Alsatian ])V the name of Travser made 
pianos and molodcons in Indiaiiai)olis. Drifting about the country, 
lie came to l?iploy, Ohio, in 1S()9, where he started a piano factory, 
which was roinovcd to Riclimond, Tnd., in 1872, when James S. 
and Benjamin Starr acquired an interest in the concern. In 1878 
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Travser retired, and Milo J. 
Chase entered the firm, the 
name of which was changed 
to the Chase Piano Com- 
pany. In 1884 the Starr 
Brothers ohtained control of 
the business and changed 
the name to the Starr Piano 
Comjiany, with Benjamin 
Starr as manager. Ui)on 
the retirement of James 
Starr, Henry Gennett and 
associates obtained control 
of the comi)any and began 
a campaign of expansion 
wliich has made the concern 
one of the leaders of the 




Henrj' Gennett 



middle west. Gennett assumed the business management and 
oj)ened distributing warerooms in many leading cities of the 
western and soutliern States. Benjamin Starr .superintended the 
factories, ablv assisted ])V Harrv (Jennett. The business assumed 
immense proportions under the guidance of Henry Gennett, while 
his son Harry developed into a good piano constructor, who has 
done excellent work in improving the Starr i»iano and promises 
more as a piano maker for the future, Benjamin Starr died in 
VMY.l, having had the satisfaction of seeing the small factory with 
wliich he started grow to an establishment producing annually 
about 18,000 ]uanos of a (juality above the ordinary market 
instrument. It is the laudable ambition of Harry (Ifennett 
to see in the near future the Starr concert grand, designed 
and constructed by him, used by artists of note in their public 
concerts. 
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In tlie romantic vaies of 
Bunifort, County of Cork, 
Ireland, a boy was born on 
March 17, 1840, to fanner 
Hcaly, the thirteenth child 
of a poor but hai)py family. 
The boy was christened 
Patrick Joseph. AVhen the 
good '* ould sod " would not 
yield enough to support the 
growing family, Healy sen- 
ior packed up his worldly 
goods and took his family 
to the land of i^romise and 
possibilities. Patrick Joseph 
was 10 years of age when 
he landed in Boston. At- 
tending the public schools, 
he had an eye for earning money, and we find him working the bel- 
lows of a great church organ for the organist, Bancroft. This man 
became interested in the Irish lad, and when Healy had finished 
liis scliool cour.se Bancroft secured for him a position as errand 
])oy with the music dealer, George P. Reed. The errand boy soon 
advanced to be a clerk, and we next find him in a responsible posi- 
tion in the great music iniblishing house of Oliver Ditsou & 
Company. 

T)its(m had a keen ])ercei)tion of the ])0ssibiHties in the ra])idly 
developing cities of the west and planned the establishment of 
branch houses at Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. He gave Ilealy the choice of either of the three last named. 
After visiting St. Louis and Chicago, Healy wisely decided for 
the latter, and in lS(i4 the firm of Lvon & Healv was established 
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under the protection of tlie parent house of Oliver Ditson <S: Com- 
pany. To encourage the young men, Ditson predicted that tliey 
would do a business of $100,000 per year within 10 years. Healy 
Imported gales of over that amount before the first 12 months had 
passed ! The piano trade of America has produced a large number 
of great workers," but it is the opinion of all who knew him 
that Hcaly outworked tlieiu all. The great results achieved by 
liini are, however, due not only to the amount of work wiiieh he 
performed, but largely to the systematic methods he applie<l. 

The author will ever remember Healy 's first visit to his New 
York office. After the usual greeting, and every-day question, 
** How is business with youf ** Healy pulled out of his pocket a 
small black note-book and read off statistics as to how many letters 
had been received daily by his firm during the past mouth as com- 
pared to the same month of one, two and three years before. The 
methodical statistician, the mind whidi from the small detail could 
construct a prognostication of the future, was thus displayed* It 
was the key to Healy 's great achievements. Nervously working at 
the store during the daytime, he would take memoranda of 
the day*8 doings to his home and there work out statistics to 
<;ui(le hiui iu his bold undertakings. Those wlio wondered at 
llealy's positive, unfaltering aggressiveness did uot know how well 
he had fortified himself with unfailing tigures and facts, gathered 
from his comparative statistics, proving the correctness of his 
conclusions. Thus Healy was able to accomplish more in one 
lifetime than would ordinarily be possible for the combined efforts 
of several business men. 

However, searching for the main cause of the success of the 
man who built the greatest music house in the world, we liud it 
in the character of P. J. Healy. Although exacting to a degree, 
his sympathetic character enabled him to draw from his emploj'ees 
the best that was within them in a manner which made all of his 
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r young men enthusiastic 

workers for the sutress of 
tlie firm. Just and fair un- 
der all conditions, he dis- 
played a sincere solicitude 
for all who worked with him. 
Like all leaders, he had the 
faculty of picking the right 
man and putting him into the 
right place. As Kimball 
found his Conway, so Healy 
discovered in another Wis- 
consin farmer's boy the (jual- 
ities which only need oi)])or- 
tunity for developing into 
the making of a strong man. 
Charles N. Post entered the 
emplov of Lvon & I leal v as a 
bookkeeper in 1SG4, when 1(5 years of age. He grew up to be Healy 's 
right-hand man, and when the business had outgrown the 
sphere of merely dealing in nmsical merchandise, and the 
manufacturing of instruments became a necessity, young Post 
was charged with the responsibility of managing that depart- 
ment. 

After success was secured in the making of guitars, mandolins, 
etc., Healy 's ambition was to build an instrument of the higher 
order. Although the Erard harp was at tliat time considered to 
be perfection, Healy knew from exi)erience that even that renowned 
make was not satisfactory, and he charged Post with the work of 
])roducing a harp which would be acceptable to the artists as supe- 
rior to the Erard. Post engaged the services of George B. Durkee, 
an inventor of note, and the two men set to work to construct a 
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harp which made the name of Lyon & Healy famous whereyer 
orchestra music is ]>lny('(l. Durkee went at his problem with a 
well-traiiiL'd scicjititif mind and siui*t't'e<led in constructing a 
meclianisni wliieli did away with the irritating " huzzing " so 
common to the ordinary harp. He further developed a scale so 
perfect as to make the playing of the instrument much easier. By 
enlarging the soundboard he furthermore increased the volume of 
tone ])ereeptil)ly. The first harp was turned out in 1886, and 
Healy had the satisfaction of seeing Ins instruments accepted by 
the Gi'waudiiaus ok lu'stra of riciiisic, and by nearly nil the leading 
orchestras of Berlin, Vienna, JStuttgart, »St. Petersburg, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, etc. 

The building of church organs was the next addition to the 
manufacturing department, which had grown to such magnitude 
that in the year 1890 over 100,000 instruments were turned out. 
The business, started in 18()4 in a modest manner, had steadily 
grown until it was known all over the globe as the greatest cstab- 
iibhmeut of its kind. When Lyon retired from the firm in ISDO, 
the corporate form was adopted, with P. .1. Healy as president, 
Charles N. Post, vice-president, and Robert B. Gregory, treasurer. 
The concern continued in its onward march under Healy 'a inspir* 
ing leadersliip, extending its influence in all directions, but Healy m 
had to pay the penalty for drawing to excess on nature's limita- 
tions. He (lied on AprW 5, 1 '.»(>.'), at the age of ()5, mourned by all 
who knew him, lionored by the members of the trade with the 
sobriquet, The grand old man of the music trade,'' leaving his 
footprints behind as an example to coming generations that hon- 
esty of purpose, application to duty and fairness in all dealings 
with fellow-men make life worth living to a much greater degree 
than the mere accunndation of wealth. 

Charles X. Vo>i succeeded Healy in the i>n sidency until 1908, 
when he retired to the pleasant life of a gentleman farmer, on his 
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ranch in Southern Califor- 
nia. Healy's fourth son, 
Paul, has since been the ac- 
tive head of the great corpo- 
ration, and upon his instiga- 
tion the manufacture of 
pianos has been added. The 
factories are in charge of his 
brother, Mark Ilealy, who is 
studiou.sly preparing himself 
for the career of a master 
builder of the Lyon & Healy 
piano. 

Coming from a family of 
musical-instrument makers 
who pursued that art for 

Rudolph Wurlitzer .. ... ., . 

generations in the little town 

of Schoneck, Saxony, Rudolph Wurlitzer landed in New York about 
1854. His career was such as usually falls to the lot of young Ger- 
man emigrants who land here without means, but endowed with a 
thorough education and expert knowledge of their profession. 
Struggling for the first few years to earn a living, he finally found 
his bearings in Cincinnati, where he established him.self as an im- 
porter of musical instruments in 185(5. AVith the enthusiasm and 
optimism of youth, he overcame the many obstacles and difficulties 
facing a young business man who has to earn his capital, and 
gradually climbed up the ladder until lie was recognized as a i)Ower 
by his contemporaries. In 1800 his eldest son Howard was 
admitted to partnership. By studying the musical-instrument 
business in all its j)hases for several years in Euroj)e, young 
Howard was well prei)ared for his work and soon made his pres- 
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ence felt, and the rise of the house of Wurlitzer to its pre craiuent 
position dates from tliat time. Incorporating in 1«9U with a 
capital of $200^000, as the Kudolpb Wurlitzer Company, it has now 
increased its capital to $1,000,000, and owns the Budolph Wurlitzer 
Manufacturing Company, also with a capital of $1,000,000, In 
the course of time two other sons, Rudolph H. and Farney Wur- 
litzer, joiiKHl the oonceni, cncli takiiisr cliarge of a depaniiicnt, so 
that at the fiftieth anniversary, in 11)U(), Rudolph Wurlitzer, Sr., 
was able to retire from active participation and enjoy the well- 
merited rest of private life. The Wurlitiwr Company at present 
is perhaps the hirgest manufacturer of mechanical instruments, 
inchiding player pianos, its business connections rovering all parts 
of the globe. 

Among the many remarkable men who have made their mark 
in the development of the piano industry of the west, William H. 
Bush stands out as one of those sturdy characters whom mis- 
fortune only 8])ur8 on to greater eflForts. 

Cojiiinp: from /Jfood old Holland stock, William Henry Rush was 
born in 1821) on a farm near Baltimore, Md. One of the first rail- 
roads built in the United States ran through the Bush farm to 
the City of Baltimore, and we find William as a lad of 14, with 
remarkable enterprise, contracting for the use of the steam engine 
and t)ie one freight car of whicli the railroad could boast to carry 
his vegetables to Baltimore, so as to be the first in the marketplace. 
In 1854 he landed at Chicago and soon engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, accumulating a fortune. The great fire of 1871 burned up 
his lumber yard and reduced him again to the point where he had 
started 17 years before. Success was his, and in 1886 he started 
in partnership with his son, William Lincoln Bush, and John 
Gerts, under the firm name of W. II. Bush & Company, for the 
manufacturing of pianos. . 
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AVilliam L. Bush, born in 
1S()1, had served his ap- 
prenticeship witli Geo. H. 
Woods & Company as an or- 
^an and piano maker, and 
from 1881 to 1883 as sales- 
man for the W. W. Kimball 
('om])any. .John (Jerts had 
hsirned piano makii^ in Ger- 
many, tlioroufriily mastering 
all branches of the art. 

AVith W. H. Bush at the 
head as financier, the concern 
prospered from the very 
start, and was changed to a 
corjioration in 1801 with a 
paid-up cai>ital of $400,000. 
Piiilanthrojncally inclined, 
the elder Bush planned to create for Chicago an institution which 
should ser^'e nuisic and the arts, but before his well-conceived plans 
materialized he i)assed away in 1001 at the age of 74. 

The Bush Temi>le of Music was started in 1002 and completed in 
1003, and stands as a monument to the enterprise, energy and liber- 
ality of the Maryland farmer boy, as one of Chicago's landmarks. 

The Conservator^'' of Music connected with the Bush Temple 
was founded by William Lincoln Bush in 1001, with Kenneth M. 
Bradley as Director and Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler at the 
head of the piano department, the position now being occupied by 
Mme. Julie Rive King. Among the teachers of note who have given 
luster to this school, the great violinist, Ovide Musin, may be men- 
tioned. 
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William L. Bush, a tal- 
ented musician himself, is 
very solicitous for the last- 
ing success of this music 
school, which has achieved a 
far-reaching reputation. He 
also established similar in- 
stitutions at Dallas, Tex., 
and Memphis, Tenn., thus as- 
sisting in the propaganda 
for musical development not 
only as a manufacturerof ex- 
cellent pianos, but also as a 
lover of the art for art's sake. 

The Bush & Oerts Piano 
Company is known for its 
zeal in ujjholding and defend- 
ing the ethics of the i)iano 

trade. William L. Bush is using his forceful pen with telling results 
in the warfare against the illegitimate stencil and dishonest methods 
of selling, insisting that the maker's name should be on every piano 
and a fixed selling price established by the maker. 

Albert Krell, born at (lelbra, Germany, on September 10, 1833, 
came to America in 1848 and settled at Cincinnati in 1849. Coming 
from a family of musical-instrument makers, he was an expert 
violin builder, and started in business at the age of 16, renting a 
small sho]) in the rear of a drug store. He established a rejmta- 
tion as a repairer of old violins, and built altogether about 300 
new instruments, which he sold at prices ranging from $150 to 
$300 apiece. Tn 1889 he, in conjunction with his sons, Albert and 
Alexander, who had studied piano making with George Steck, 
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started a piano factory un- 
der the name of the Krell 
Piano Company. Alexander 
died in IW).'), and Albert 
Krell, Sr., in 1900. 



After his brother's death, 
Alliert, Jr., retired from the 
company and organized the 
Krell-Freneli Piano Com- 
pany of Sprinj^eld, Ohio. 
This concern, after a disas- 
trous fire, moved to New 
Castle. Albert Krell re- 
sijnied from this company in 
UK)."} and started the Auto 
Grand Piano Company of 
America in Connersville, 



Ind., making the manufacture of j)layer pianos a specialty. 

Among the successful i)ioneer i)iano makers of the west Braton 
S. Chase has made his mark. Tracing his connection with the 
trade back to 18()9 when his father started the Chase Piano Com- 
pany at Richmond, Ind,, Braton acquired a thorough and practical 
knowledge of the art under his father's tutelage. 

In 1889 he formed a connection with C. H. Hackley, the philan- 
thropic lumber king of Muskegon, Mich., and started the Chase- 
Hackley Piano Company, for which enter])rise he soon secured 
recognition as one of the leading j)iano producers of the west, 
fully realizing Hackley 's desire to bring fame to the City of 
Muskegon as the home of the Chase Brothers and Chase-Hackley 
j)ianos. 

Among the many sturdy and thrifty German emigrants who 
have done so much in the development of the great middle west, 
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Mathias Scliiilz was one of 
those typical characters 
whose will-power could not 
be downed by adversity or 
obstacles. Born at War- 
burg, Germany, in 1842, his 
mother being left a widow 
at the time of his birth, the 
child had of necessity to be 
l)Iacod with relatives until 
he reached the age of 11, 
when he became entitled to 
the i»rivileges of the military 
ori)hau asylum ai Potsdam 
because of his late father's 
services as a soldier. At the 

Mathias Schuiz 

age of 14 he was apprenticed 

to a cabinetmaker. Just as soon as he had served liis 
time he took to wandern " and started to visit his dear 
mother. Arriving at his home town, he learned that his mother 
had been buried two weeks previous. Broken-hearted, he 
started on his journey again, leaving it to fate where he might 
land. 

Sentimentally inclined, young Schuiz felt his lonesomeness in- 
tensely and resolved to enlist as a soldier, just to get comrades 
and companionship, to find someone who would take an interest 
in him and for whom he could care. But, fortunately for him, fate 
intervened. The day before his physical examination by the mili- 
tary authorities he broke his shoulder-blade and was not accepted. 
With no j)rospect for a military career, he longed to go to America, 
and started for London, where he expected to earn enough money 
to pay his passage to New York. He found work in a piano factory 
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and learned tlie art as it had 
tlien been developed. After 
a two years' stay in London 
he sailed for New York in 
1S()8 and made his home in 
Chieapo. The i)iano indus- 
try being then in its infancy 
in America, Schulz returned 
to cabinetmaking and, in 
partnersliip with two col- 
leagues, started a shop at 
Chicago in 1S(){). In 1S7<; 
Schulz bought out his part- 
ners. With renunkal)le en- 
ergy he overcame all the diffi- 
culties wliich beset a young 
manufacturer who lacks ex- 
perience as well as capital, and his superior craftsmanship, ex- 
traordinary capacity for work, together with his inborn honesty 
and integrity, soon brought i)rosi)erity and his business grew 
steadily. In 1881) it had assumed such large proportions tliat it 
was incorporated under the name of M. Schulz Comi)any, with his 
son, Otto Schulz, as vice-president. The manufacturing of organs 
and pianos was now made a si>eeialty. 

Like many })ioneers, Schulz had overtaxed himself in the at- 
temi)t to satisfy ambition and i)assed away in 1890 at the age 
of 57. 

His son, Otto Schulz, succeeded him as i)resident. Under his 
aggressive leadership the company lias forced its way to the front 
rank of large ])roducers in the ])iano industry. The business 
started by the Geiman orphan boy has grown to imposing propor- 
tions, with splendid prosi>octs for future develoi)ment. 
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Bom in Suavia about 
60 years ago, .Jolin V. Steger 
inherited all tlie cliaracteris- 
ties peculiar to the scions of 
the Bajuvarian tribe. ?3ner- 
getic, shrewd and tenacious, 
they are known to make their 
way, irrespective of sur- 
roundings or conditions. 

At the age of 17 Steger 
landed at Chicago and found 
employment in a brass foun- 
dry. Having accumulated a 
small capital, he formed a 
])artnership with a piano 
tuner and opened a j^iano 
store. It was but a short 
time after, when Steger be- 
came sole owner of the business, in which he prospered beyond his 
fondest tlreams. 

Observing how other piano dealers ha<l drifted into piano manu- 
facturing with great success, Steger bought out a small concern 
which owned a factory near Chicago, and following the example 
set by J. P. Hale, commenced to manufacture a commercial piano 
for the wholesale trade. Satisfied with a comparatively small 
margin he soon created a large demand for his i)roduct. Around 
the permanently increasing factory buildings in the prairie, the 
town of Steger grew uj). Ambitious to ])e counted among the lead- 
ers of the industry, he made use of every ojiportunity to enlarge 
his business. A shrewd financier and one of the boldest manip- 
ulators in the piano trade, Steger accumulated great wealth in a 
comparatively short period and is at present counted among the 
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largest producers of pianos 
in the west. 

Among the pioneers of 
the western piano trade, 
Julius Bauer & Company 
have always maintained a 
rejnitation for producing a 
higii-grade piano of merit. 
Founded in 1857 by Julius 
Bauer, the business, since 
the death of the founder in 
1884, has been under the able 
management of his son, Wil- 
liam M. Bauer. 

History is made for the 
west by sudi names as Chick- 
ering Brothers, Bush & Lane, 
George P. Bent, Newman 
Brothers, the Melville Clark Piano Company, Schumann 
Piano Company, Orara-Richtsteig, Grinnell Brothers, the Far- 
rand Company — famous for the manufacture of high-grade 
instruments. 

The fact that Chicago has, during the past decade, become 
the greatest piano market in the world is largely due to the energy 
and enterprise of firms like Smith, Barnes & Strohber Company, 
Price & Teeple, llobart ^f. Cable Company, Schaeflfer Piano Mfg. 
Company, Cable-Nelson Piano Company, Adam Schaaf, Schiller 
Piano Company, the HaddorfT Piano Company, the Straube Piano 
Company, P. A. Starck Company, Arthur P. King, H. P. Nelson 
Company, and others, who manufacture pianos in quantities of 
from 3,000 to 15,000 per year in their modem establishments. It 
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is claimed that the large 
western factories are at 
present able to give the 
greatest value in the market, 
which accounts to some ex- 
tent for the unprecedented 
growth. Although scarcely 
25 years old, the western fac- 
tories supply to-day fully 
half the pianos sold in the 
United States. 

All the pioneers in the 
organ trade of the United 
States haveeventually turned 
to piano making, in most in- 
stances discarding the organ 
altogether. 

Farming in New Hamp- 
shire has ever been a most precarious occupation, tiie rocky 
soil and long winters seldom enabling even a hard-working and 
intelligent farmer to support his family. .Jacob Estey was born 
on such a farm near Hinsdale, N. H., on Sei)tember 30, 1814. 
When only four years of age he had to leave his parents' 
home to be supported by a neighboring farmer. The boy had to 
work very hard for his meals and scant clothing, but, being made 
of the right stuff, he ran away when 13 years of age and escaped 
to "Worcester, Mass., where he was apprenticed to a plumber. 
After serving his ajjprenticeship he took to traveling, following 
his profession, and landed in 1834 at Brattleboro, Vt., the town 
whicli was to become famous all over the world because of the 
organs which Estey, later on, made there and sent to all parts of 
the globe. 
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In 1835 lie established his own plumbing shop. Thrift and 
economy brought him wealth, so that in 1848 he conld erect a 

large building on Main Street. The uj^per part of this biiihling 
he rented to a niehnleon maker by the name of (Jreene. Having 
surplus money to invest, Kstey bought an interest in the melodeon 
business, continuing, however, bis profitable plumbing establish- 
ment. Fire destroyed the building in 1857, and Estey found him- 
self almost a poor man once more, as all his money had finally 
been invested in the melodeon factory. With tlie grit of the 
Yanlcee, Estey did not give up. He had observed tlie possi- 
bilities of tlie organ l)Ui»iue88, and within a year he started again 
to build parlor organs. 

In 1860 he engaged Levi K. Fuller as engineer. Fuller was 
then only 19 years of age, but had studied mechanics so thor- 
oughly that he became most valuable to Estey. The business grew 
by leap.s and bounds. Superior quality was the watchword all 
llirou^^i the raetory. Fuller was adniittrd t(» jiartin^r.ship to- 
gether with Estey'ii son Julius in l.S()(), when the Kstey Organ 
Company was organized with .lacob Kstey as president, Levi 
K. Fuller, vice-president, and Julius Estey, secretary and treas* 
urer. From its small beginning the production of the Estey 
factories rose to an output of 1,800 organs i)er month. The 
Estey factory became the ahiia mater of a numbir ol' young 
students who later on made nanu\s for themselves in the organ 
world. Joseph Warren, of (Mough & ^^'arren; the four Whites, 
father and sons, of Wilcox & White fame; Stevens, of the Stevens 
Organ Company; Putnam, of the Putnam Organ Company, 
Wright, of Mason & Hamlin, and last, but not least, Votey, of the 
Aeolian Com]>any, are all graduates of the Estey school of organ 
buildijig. In 18s,') tlie Estey i'i;nio ('miipany was oriranized, estab- 
lishing a large factory in New iork City, lirauch stores had been 
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established iu New York, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chieago, London (England), 
and elsewhere. Wherever 
exhibited, the Estey pianos 
and organs carried off high- 
est awards for sujierior con- 
struction and workman- 
ship. 

Jacob Estey was a man 
of finn character, molded in 
the school of adversity from 
his earliest childhood, but, 
perhai)s because of his own 
sufferings, he became a very 
sympathetic employer and 
enjoyed the res|x«ct and love 
of his employees. He died 
on April 15, 1890. 

Levi K. Fuller was a born scientist and did valuable service in 
th(» improvement of the Estey organ. A great reader and student, 
he was well versed in acoustics, and his collection of tuning-forks 
and acoustic apjiaratus exhibited at the World's Fair, Chicago, in 
189.'^, was honored with a special award by the judges. Fuller 
served as Governor of the State of W'rmont, and received numer- 
ous other j)ublic honors in recognition of his ability. Ambitious 
and conscientious to an exalted degree. Fuller would often over- 
work himself in a manner which finally caused his imtimely demise 
on October 10, 189(}, at the age of 55. 

Julius Estey, like his father, was an enterprising but careful 
business man. After the death of his two senior partners, the 
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i-.ianageiuent of the business 
rested upon him, ami witli 
the inborn Estey spirit lie 

CN^ j^l ^^^^'^^ fields in 

.HgMM^H which to expand the business 
^fciltJ^H and spread the fame of the 
name of Estey. He com- 
menced the building of larj^e 
church organs in 1901, erect- 
ing a 8i»ecial factory with the 
most modern e«iuipment for 
that purimsc. It was not for 
him to see the full develo])- 
ment of this new enterprise. 
He died on March 7, 1902, 
aged 57. His sons, Jacob 
Gray Estey and J. Harr}- Es- 
tey, succeeded him as man- 
agers, enjoying the services of their trusted office manager, L. 
W. Hawley, who lias been in the continued service of the Estey 
Comi)auy for over 50 years. 

John Boulton Simpson acquired control of the Arion Piano in 
1869, and manufactured high grade pianos until 1885, when he 
formed a combination with the Esteys, by which the name was 
changed from Arion Piano Company to Estey Piano Company. 

A large factory with modern appliances was erected in New 
York, and the Ustey grand and upright pianos soon became a 
dominant factor in the piano trade. John Boulton Simpson 
is still president of the company, assisted by Jacob Gray 
Estey and J. Harry Estey as active business managers, main- 
taining the prestige of the Estey reputation for high-class 
products. 
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Evory now and then we 
bear of a geniuss, born on the 
rocky soil of New England, 
wlio has music in bis soul. 
Being the exception, this 
trait, when existing, is usu- 
ally so forceful that such a 
man's life will be entirely 

• 

wrapped up in it, in contra- 
distinction to bis fellow- 
Yankee, who as a rule is 
shrewd and jiractical, but 
cannot whistle a simple tune 
correctly. Henry Kirk White 
was bom and raised on a 
fann near Hartford, Conn. 
His family dates back to 
the good old English stock 

of the early settlers who landed at Xantasket, Mass., in 
1630. Supposed to si)end bis life on the '* liome place," Henry 
thought more of music than of farming. With no opi)ortunity 
for musical education, his natural ability made him a teacher 
of singing and leader of choruses at the age of twenty. He 
learned the art of tuning pianos and organs, and traveled from 
place to place following that profession, acquiring valuable knowl- 
edge as to the various constructions of these instruments. In 1845 
be began to make musical instruments and two years later manu- 
factured melodeons at New London. In 185.'J he removed his fac- 
tory to Washington, N. J. The Civil War compelled him to 
abandon bis enterprise and take up his abode at Pbiladel])hia, where 
be found a rich field as a tuner and rejiairer of pianos and organs. 
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He established a reputation 
as an exjiert tuner, and in 
18G5 the great Estey Organ 
Comi)any ealled him to 
Brattleboro, V't., as super- 
intendent of their tun- 
ing department. He worked 
with the Estey Company 
twelve years, and during 
that time taught his three 
sons tlie art of organ making. 

When in 1877 that great 
captain of industry, H. C. 
Wilcox of Meriden, made 
White and his sons a tempt- 
ing offer to start an organ 



James n.NMnte factory, the family packed 

up their belongings and 
moved to Meriden, Conn. The Wilcox & White Organ Company, 
capitalized at $100,000, was organized, amd the White family be- 
gan to make their imprint on the history of organ and piano 
building in the United States. 

The oldest son, James H. White, born on September 26, 1847, 
had served for a number of years in the AVannmaker house at Phila- 
delphia, studying conunercial usages and merchandising, before he 
learned organ Imilding at Estey '.s. It was but natural, therefore, 
that he should be intrusted with the business numagement of the 
new concern. Like his father, born with considerable talent and 
love for music, we find liim as a young man playing the organ in 
his churcli at I?rnttIeb(u-o. Vt. 

Having ac<juired a thorouirh knowledge of the works of the great 
composers, and being an expert judge o^ tone and tone (juality. 
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James H. White would ever 
search for the highest in 
tone production, and, to- 
gether witli his hrotliers, 
supplemented the inventions 
of his father. The records 
of the United States Patent 
Office speak volumes of the 
valuable contributions which 
the White family has made 
to the industry, but his 
greatest sen'ice to the cora- 
j)any was the courage and 
energy which he displayed 
in times of stress and dan- 
ger, steering the ship clear 
of breakers and advancing 
the prosperity of the con- 
cern in the face of ai)parent adversity. Strong as his father and 
brothers were as inventors and technicians, without the artistic 
and commercial genius of James Henry, the company would 
hardly have reached that dominant position which it occupies 
to-day. 

Edward H. White, born April 5, ISoo, inherited the inventive 
genius of his father and made his mark, especially by inventing the 
Angelus piano i)layer, which at once brought that company to the 
front in the industry of piano-j)laying mechanism. He died Sep- 
tember 16, 180!), at the age of forty-four years. 

Howard White, the youngest of the three talented brothers, was 
born on September 0, IS.VJ. After he had mastered all branches of 
the art he was intrusted with the m-uia.ifeinent of the large fac- 
tories, which in the course of time had grown to a huge establish- 
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meut. lie applied himself 
so zealously to his manifold 
duties tliat he passed away 
on December 9, 181)7, aged 
only forty-on<» years. The 
founder, Henry Kirk White, 
died January 13, 1907. 
James 11. AVhite, the only 
surviving member of the 
founders, still guides the 
destiny of the great corpo- 
ration, whieli now employs a 
<'apital of $+50,000. 

After the decease of Ed- 
ward and Howard White, 
Frank White, son of 
Howard White James Henry, was placed in 

charge of the mechanical de- 
partment of the factory. He was always of a very decidedly 
inventive turn of mind, and to him are due many valuable 
improvements and devices that have made the Angelus world 
renowned. 

As a connnercial enterprise the Sterling Company of Derby, 
Conn., is one of the earliest successes in history. Taking over the 
assets of what was known as the Birmingham Organ Company in 
1871, Charles A. Sterling organized in 1873 the Sterling Organ 
Company with a capital of $30,000. The manufacturing of pianos 
was commenced in 1885. Shortly after, J. K. Mason joined the com- 
pany, acting as secretary and treasurer until 1901, when he was 
elected to the presidency. A thorough piano-man, with many years 
of experience in the west, where he was bom in 1847, Mason 
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developed the business of 
the company to its i)reseut 
magnitude, improving the 
quality of the instruments in 
every respect, being particu- 
hirly successful in producing 
a satisfactory player piano. 
The company is now counted 
among the largest producers 
of pianos, and the cai)ita! 
stock has been increased 
from $:W,000, in 1873, to 
$1,000,000. 

A number of working- 
men skilled in the art of 
organ building, started the 
Detroit Organ Company on 
a co-operative plan in 1881. 
Like all such Utopian undertakings, the enterprise did not suc- 
ceed, and in 1883 C. J. Whitney, a prominent music dealer, and 
E. S. Votey, a practical organ maker, bought the business and in- 
corporated the Whitney Organ Company. In the same year W\ R. 
Farrand joined the corporation, assuming the financial manage- 
ment, the manufacturing being in charge of Votey. In 1887 Whit- 
ney retired and the name was changed to the Farrand & Votey 
Company. Ambitious to extend its business, the company com- 
menced to manufacture church organs in 1888. Consummating 
an advantageous deal for all the patents of the renowned organ 
builder, Frank Roosevelt of New York, the company was in a 
position to build most excellent instruments, and scored a decided 
success at the Chicago Exposition of 1893, where Guilmant and 
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Clarence Eddy gave memo- 
rable concerts upon the im- 
mense pipe organ erected by 
the Far rand & Votey Com- 
pany. 

E. S, Votev displayed his 
ingenuity as an inventor by 
devising many improve- 
ments in church-organ m<H'h- 
anism, and more especially 
in his work on piano players. 
He had such implicit faith 
in the future of tlie piano 
player that lie joined the 
Aeolian Company in 1897, 
buying the i)ipe-organ and 

J. R. Mason 

])layer-i)iano departments of 
"the Farrand & Votey Company, and building his first thousand of 
Pianolas in the Detroit shops. The company's name was now 
changed to ** The Farrand Company," and si)ecial attention was 
given to its own creation, the Cecilian player piano, an instrument 
of merit and high quality. The conii)any has also put upon the 
market a metallic piano-player action. 

An expert reed-organ builder, Isaac T. Packard interested a 
number of capitalists to start an organ factory at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., in 1H71. Packard was a fine mechanic ami inventor, produc- 
ing an instrument of superior (luality. I'nder the conservative 
guidance of S. B. Bond, as president of the company, steady 
progress was made, the concern depending more upon the 
superior (piality of its product than upon the ordinary business 
propaganda. 
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S. B. Bond, born at Lock- 
port, N. Y., October 17, 1833, 
came with his father's family 
as pioneers to Fort Wayne 
in 1842. At the age of 13 
young Bond went to work 
as porter and assistant clerk 
for the State Bank of In- 
diana, which at that time was 
under the management of 
Hugh McCulloch, who later 
on acquired fame as Lin- 
coln's Secretary of the 
Treasury. In 1874 Bond 
was elected president of the 
Fort Wayne National Bank. 
He remained in the presiden- 
tial chair until December, 

1904, when he resigned in order to devote his whole time to the 
growing business of the Packard Company. 

Although identified with banking from boyhood, Bond was in 
love with the inspiring atmosphere of the organ and piano fac- 
tory, which he always j)referred to the cold walls of the bank- 
ing house, though he made his mark in both. He died July 20, 
1907. 

His son, Albert S. Bond, entered the service of the Packard 
Company as an apprentice at the age of 10, in 1879. After five 
years' experience on the bench, young Albert spent two years 
traveling as salesman for the Company and was elected general 
manager in 188fi. Under the guidance of his father he soon ex- 
panded the business. Well educated, with distinct artistic inclina- 
tions and full of progressive enthusiasm, he added the manufacture 
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of pianos in 1893. Main- 
taininjj: tlio liigli standard of 
the Packard name, the pi- 
anos were readily accepted 
by the trade as high-class in- 
struments, and since the suc- 
cessful introduction of the 
Packard Player Piano the 
business of the corporation 
has assumed commanding 
l)roportions. The Packard 
products are valued for 
musical (piality of tone and 
most exquisite workmanship 
in all details. 

Another concern which 
Calvin Whitnoy has strongly assisted in 

establishing the reputation 
for the highest quality of western-made pianos is the A. 
B. Chase Company of Norwalk, Ohio. Starting in 1875 to 
manufacture organs, it began the making of pianos in 1885. 
A. \i. Chase died in 1877, when Calvin Whitney assumed the man- 
agement. Whitney was a strong character, who impressed his 
j>ersonality indelibly upon the enterprise. Born at Townsend, Ohio, 
on September 25, 184(5, he started in business at the age of 19 
with a capital of $400, which he had saved from his earnings as a 
store clerk. A man of lofty ideals, he aimed in whatever lie under- 
took for the highest and purest. AVith unfaltering faith he con- 
quered all the difficulties which the western pioneer nuinufacturers 
had to encounter and had the satisfaction of seeing his company 
rank in the lead of high-class piano manufacturers. He was among 
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the first to take up the player 
piano earnestly, and in 1905 
produced the Aristano grand 
l)layer piano. Whitney died 
on June 6, 1909, having lived 
a strenuous but very useful 
life. L. L. Doud has served 
the company as secretary 
since its start in 1875, and 
still fills his position with 
zeal and ability. W. C. 
Whitney, son of Calvin, edu- 
cated in the factory and office 
of the Chase Company, is 
preparing himself for great- 
er work in the future, acting 
at present as vice-president 




of the company. 

Among the pioneers of the music trade in tlie west, Hamjiton 
L. Story's name stands foremost. Born at Cambridge, Vt., June 
17, 1835, he showed an inborn talent for music, and his first em- 
plo}Tnent was in a music store at Burlington, Vt., at the j)rincely 
salary of $50 i)er month and board. Having saved a small capital 
from his wages as schoolteacher, he bought out his princij^al in 
1859. Not satisfied to be merely a dealer, he joined a piano maker 
by name of Powers, manufacturing the Story & Powers piano in 
1862. This was perhaps the first piano factory in the State of 
Vermont. 

The business pros{>ered, but the field was too limited for enter- 
prising Story, and when in 1867 Jacob Estey offered him the 
agency for the Estey organs, in the western states, Story closed out 
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his business at Burlington 
ami estiihlisluMl liimself at 
Chicago. In 18(18 he ad- 
mitted Isaac X. Camp as 
partner. The firm of Story 
& Camp soon became one of 
tlie leaders in the piano and 
organ trade of tlie west, liav- 
ing stores at Chicago and St. 
Louis, controlling a large 
wholesale and retail trade 
through the entire west. 

With his characteristic 
keenness and foresight, Story 
observed that the west would 



E. II. story eventually manufacture its 

own musical instruments, 
an<l he therefore retired from the firm of Story & Camp and 
in 1884, with Melville Clark and his son, Edward H. Story, 
founded the firm of Story & Clark, for the manufacture of reed 
organs. 

Melville Clark was known as an expert reed-organ builder, who 
had patented many improvements. The business was successful 
from the start, and in 1888 the Story & Clark Organ Company was 
incorporated, with E. H. Story, son of the founder, as president, and 
Melville Clark, vice-president. The foreign trade grew so rapidly 
that a factory was erected at London, T^ngland, in 1802, under the 
management of Charles H. Wagcner, and another in 1893 at Berlin, 
Oermany. 

The organs designed and made under the supervision of Mel- 
ville Clark were of the highest order in quality and tone, and, when 
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in tlie making? of pianos 
was fonuneuced, the same 
high standard was main- 
tained. Melville Clark sev- 
<?red his connection with the 
company in 1900, to start the 
Melville Clark Company, 
and the management has 
since been in the hands of 
Edward H. Story. The de- 
mand for pianos increased 
at such a rate that the erec- 
tion of larger factories lie- 
came necessary, and in 1901 
the company erected its 
model plants at Grand 
Haven, Mich. Counted Melviiio ( lark 

among the largest producers 

of liigh-grade ])ianos, the company is its own distributor, con- 
trolling a chain of warerooms in the principal cities of the United 
States. 

Melville Clark's name will forever be printed upon the pages 
of the organ and ]iiano industry as one of the most prolific in- 
ventors. Born in Oneida County, New York, he inherited a love 
for music and became an enthusiastic; student. Desirous to learn 
all about the construction of pianos and organs, he served an 
apprenticeship as a tuner and took to traveling. Landing finally 
in California, he started a factory for the i)roduction of high-grade 
organs. The enterprise was a su<*cess, but the market for the 
product was limited, and in 1877 he sold out his interest. After 
a short stay in Quincy, 111., we find liim in 1880 at Chicago making 
organs under the firm name of Clark & I?ich. 
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In 1884 he joinetl II. L. Story under the firm name ot' Story & 
Clark. Desirous of devoting himself entirely to the development 
of the piano-player mechanism, Clark severed his connection with 
the Story & Clark Piano and Organ Company in 1900, after 16 
vears of zealous activity, and started the Melville Clark Piano 
0(111] iisy with a capital of $.')<)(\000, erecting modern faetory 
huiUiiugs at l>e Kalb, ill. The patent records tell the story of 
Clark's activity and snecess in his efforts in that direction. Clark 
produced bis first 88-note cabinet player in January, 1901, and his 
88-note interior player piano in 1902, while his first grand player 
piano was completed in 1904. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
his self-playing grand piano used in a public concert at New 
Orleans in Dcct'inhor, lOrXi, imdcr tho auspices of L. (Jruni-waUl & 
Company. Among tlie many improvements in player mechanism 
for which Clark obtained patents may be mentioned the appli- 
cation of the downward touch of the key and his transposing 
device, the latter having been adopted by other player^piano 
makers under Clark's patent 

The career of Frederick Engelhardt, senior partner of Eugel- 
hardt & Sons, is interesting;:. Horn in Gennnny, ho came with his 
parents to New York at tiie age of 10. Having gone through the 
public school, he was apprenticed to a cabinetmaker. After serv* 
ing his apprenticeship, desirous of seeing something of the life 
of the *' Wild West," he enlisted as a cavalryman in the United 
States Army, and took part in many of the early battles with 
Indians on the far-western plains, narrowly escaping the massacre 
of Custer's force by Sitting Bull. After his discharge from the 
army he entered the employ of the author, and was soon advanced 
to the position of superintendent of the soundboard department 
at the Dolgeville, N. Y., factories. He designed and executed the 
exhibit of that department for the Paris exhibition of 1879, for 
wliieh the highest award was granted by the jury. 
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Ambitious to be more 
than a mere soundboard 
maker, P.ngelhardt sought a 
position in a piano-action 
factory. He finally found 
emi)loyment with Steinway 
& Sons, where for seven 
years lie liad charge of the 
action <lepartment as fore- 
man. In .January, 1889, he 
formed a partnership with 
A. P. Koth, who had accpiired 
a thorough business training 
in the author's store and 
general offices in New York, 
and the firm of Roth & En- 
gelhardt began business as 
makers of piano actions. In 

1898 the firm placed their first i)layer piano on the market. It was 
known as the ** Peerless " self-playing ]>iano. This was soon 
followed by the *' Harmonist " player piano, and later on 
by the coin-operated automatic player i)iano with endless tune 
sheet. 

A. P. Roth retired from the firm on January 1, 1908, and Engel- 
liardt admitted his sons, Alfred D. and Walter L., to partnership 
under the firm name of F. Engelhardt & Sons. Still in the prime 
of life, Engelhardt has seen his enterprise grow from the smallest 
beginning to one of the largest establishments of its kind, with 
the i)rospect that its future is guaranteed by the activity of his 
sons. 

Another firm which graduated from the Steinway school is 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross, action makers. Otto Wessell, born in 
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Holsteiii, (ionnany, in 184.'), 
came to America witli his 
parents in 1847. (iratluat- 
ing from the Xew York \nih- 
lic school, ho was appren- 
ticed to a cabinetmaker, and 
improved upon that by 
learning the piano trado 
afterward. While in the 
emi)lo\nnent of Steinway & 
Sons he advanced to a posi- 
tion of trust and responsi- 
bility. In 1875 he started in 
business, forming a partncr- 
slii]> witli his colleagues, 
Nickel and Gross, who were 
also employed as action 
makers bv Steinwav & Sons. 

Because of tlieir i>ractical experience in i)roducing the high- 
est class of work, the business was a success from the start and 
the firm lias ever since maintained the leading ])Osition for 
quality. 

Otto Wessell was a self-jnade man. With few opi)ortunities in 
his youth, he achieved his prominent j)Osition in the business world 
by force of character, unimpeacha!)le integrity and that i>eculiar 
noblesse and liberality which is usually actpiired only by those 
who have to connnence at the ]K)ttom rung of the ladder. The 
writer often met Otto AVessell, in his early days, at piano fac- 
tories loaded witli two upright actions, which he had carried from 
his shop, ]>artly to save the expense of hiring an expressman, but 
also to see whether liis customer was satisfied, and a broad .smile 
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would run over his genial ^lir;^"'*^ v ^ ^ • - - — 
face when tlie actions 
were accepted without 
criticism. 

From those small bcjjin- 
nings AVessell saw his firm 
rise to prominence second 
to none in America, employ- 
ing over 500 liands and 
counting among his custom- 
ers the foremost makers of 
high-class j)ianos. An inde- 
fatigable worker, "Wessell, 
like others of his kind, drew 
too rapidly on nature's 
bounty and passed away on - 
Miry 25, 1899, at the age of John Fn-dfrick stimiiiit 

54. The business is con- 
tinued by his partner, Adam Xickel, with Henry Nickel, Jr., and 
Arthur and Fernando Wessell, sons of the founder, as junior 
partners. 

Among the old-time hammer coverers, John Freilerick Schmidt 
stood in the front rank during the period of his activity. Born 
at Marburg, Germany, in 18*J3, he leanieil the trade of cabinet- 
making. He went in partnership with Peter i)e Witt Lydecker in 
18G4, succeeding Olo Syverson, who had founded the business in 
185G. In 1877 Lydecker retired, and Schmidt continued until 
1886, when ill health compelled him to seek the quietude of private 
life. His firm has ever enjoyed an enviable reputation for ex- 
cellent workmanship in hammer making. Ho died on September 
26, 1906. His s(m, David II. S<*limidt, is carrying on the business 
as a corporation with marked ability and success. 
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Charles Pfriemer is an- 
other Steinway graduate 
wlio made iiis mark. 

Born in 1842, under the 
sliadow of the romantic old 
castle Ilohenzollern, where 
the forefathers of the Em- 
l)eror of Germany dwelt, 
Pfriemer performed his duty 
as a soldier during the Aus- 
tro-Prussian War and came 
to America in the latter ymrt 
of 1866. 

A cabinetmaker by trade, 
he learned hammer making 
in Steinway 's shop, and later 
Cliark-9 Pfriemer on Essumed charge of the 

hammer department in Albert Weber's factor}'. In 1874 he started 
in business on his own account, and was among the first to use 
iron hammer-covering machines. Achieving an enviable reputation 
for making a peculiarly pear-shaped hammer, Pfriemer built up a 
large and lucrative business. He died in 1908. The business is 
carried on by hi.s two sous. 
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CHAPTER I 

INFLUENCE OF PIANO VIRTUOSOS UPON THE 

INDUSTRY 



HE great virtuosos 
■ and teachers of the 
piano have ever been 
valuable Iielpmates of the pi- 
ano maker. He receives his 
inspirations from their play- 
ing on the one hand, and is 
continually spurred to great- 
er efforts by their never- 
ceasing demands for a per- 
fect action, greater and 
l)urer tone. 

In contrast to the violin, 
which was almost perfect 
from its first appearance, 
the piano refjuired more 

than 200 years for develop- Johann St-bastian Bach 

ment, and the last word has not yet been said. Handel, Haydn, 
and even Mozart, with their sweet, heavenly music, could 

885 
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bp satisfied with the clavi- 
chord and liarpsichord. In 
tlieir days music was the en- 
tertainment of the privileged 
higher classes, who assem- 
bled in salons to i)lay cham- 
ber music of a pleasing and 
enchanting, but not soul- 
stirring, character. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, that titan of 
the organ, felt the need of 
something stronger, more 
positive and powerful than 
the clavichord, and it was he 
who aroused Silberniann to 
greater etTorts in piano 

Wolfgaiig Aiuudeua Mozart 

building, when he con- 
demned his first ))ianos in unmeasured terms. 

Hach nmst have had a divine inspiration as to the ultimate 
development of the i)iano when he wrote his immortal composi- 
tions for that instrument, which was then in its infancy. It is 
questionable whether Silberniann, the organ builder, would have 
striven to imi)rove his j)iano but for Bach's criticism, which hurt 
the feelings of the proud and sensitive artisan and made him re- 
solve to construct a i)iano which would com]iel Bach's favorable 
comment and approval. And it was the great cantor of the Thomas 
School of Leii)sic who gave the first testimonial to a piano maker, 
when he i>layed upon and i)raised the improved Silberniann ])ianos 
at the Xew Palace at Potsdam in the presence of Frederick the 
Great. 
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Bach's son, Joliann 
Christian Bach, did not 
hesitate to serve as demon- 
strator of tlie piano, with 
the avowed pur])ose of mak- 
ing }>ropaganda for the pi- 
ano as a musical instrument. 
He went to London, tak- 
ing several German i^ianos 
along, and there gave a num- 
ber of piano recitals. His 
first concert in .June, 1763, 
was a revelation to the music 
lovers of London. Never be- 
fore had they listened to 
such brilliant i)laying, nor 




had they heard such tones, Ludwig von Uecthoven 

so much more forceful than 

the clavichord and equally more musical than the harjisichord tone. 
Bach aroused the London harpsi<'hord makers to the study of the 
new instrument. 

Then came young "Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, who discarded 
the clavichord and was most happy to discover at Augsburg the 
Stein j)iano with an action which " did not block." He wrote to 
his mother an enthusiastic testimonial for the Stein piano, ])raising 
Stein as an artisan who did not build pianos to make money, but 
for the love of his art. Stein alwavs tried to meet Mozart's de- 
mands, and finally presented to Beethoven a grand piano of six 
octaves and for years it served the master for his composing. 
But Beethoven wanted still more. Six octaves were too small a 
compass for the symphonic tone pictures which raved in his soul, 
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and his a<lmiring friend 
Xannctto Stein-Streicher, 
had to huihl for liim a six 
and one-lialf octave grand 
piano. 

We of the present day, 
used to iron-frame construc- 
tion, the aid of nuichinery, 
etc., can scarcely conceive 
wliat difficulties that ingen- 
ious woman piano builder en- 
countered when she attempt- 
ed to meet Beethoven's de- 
sire for extended compass 
and greater tone, but she suc- 
ceeded, and Beethoven wrote 
many letters to her, every 
one of tlieni a grand testi- 
monial for the Xannette Stein-Streicher piano. 

Like Bach, Beethoven was i)owerful, titanic. He admired the 
strong, the mighty, the forceful, and when John Broadwood sent 
him one of his improved grand ])ianos from far-away London, 
Beethoven, in spite of his sincere friendship for Xannette, wrote 
to Loudon regarding the jjiano, " I shall regard it as an altar 
upon which I shall place the most beautiful olTeriugs of my spirit 
to the divine Apollo." 

Chopin, that most poetic of all composers, and, in his day, 
boldest of all i»erf(>niiers, allowed his admiration for the Pleyel 
))iano and his i>ers()iial Iricntlslii]) for the maker to control him 
to such an extent that he would not play on any other piano if 
he could obtain a Plevel. 
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Franz Liszt in his early 
days was a ** holy torror " 
for i)iano iiiamifactiirers. 
His colossal techiii<iue and 
powerful stroke demanded 
an action of sui)erlative con- 
struction and workmanship. 
It is said that at his first con- 
cert at the L<«ii)sic (lewand- 
haus in 1840, btMiijr in an ugly 
mood because he could not 
have liis favorite French pi- 
ano to play upon, he smashed 
a number of hammers off the 
action with his verv first 
chords, so that another piano 
had to bi* |)rovided. 

Perhaps no other virtu- 
oso has forced the ])iano makers so ])ersistently to never- 
ceasing efforts to imi)rove the strength and pliability of the 
action as Liszt, who almost invariably recpiired two grand 
pianos for an evening concert. His forceful t(mch and 
rapid execution, after one hour's playing, would put most of the 
pianos made in that <»arly i)eriod out of tune, hence we can under- 
stand later on, when the iron-frame construction and the mod- 
ern action came into universal use, why Liszt did not sj)are his 
approving testimonials f<»r the creations of Steinway, Biisendorfer, 
Ibach and others. All of the master builders aimed to con- 
struct grand pianos wliich would meet the taxing demands of 
Liszt so tliat they could o])tain his testimonial, the highest possible 
indorsement of piano quality. 
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Next to Liszt, Anton Ru- 
binstein will jHM'haps he 
recorded as tlie ^reatt^st i>i- 
ano virtuoso — Rubinstein 's 
art developed with the piano. 
In 1.S40, as a boy of 10, he 
played on the delicate pianos 
then made in Paris, but 
later on Reeker as well as 
Schroder, of St. Petersburg, 
built for him modern jjrand 
pianos, ]>layinjr which he 
could allow his genius free 
rein, fearless of eouse- 
(piences to the piano. 

Whoever has heard Ru- 
binstein, while he was in his 
ju-ime, knows that lie sur- 
passed even Liszt in forceful attacks on the piano, and, next to 
Liszt, Rubinstein has made greater propaganda for tlie piano than 
any other virtuoso. His testinumiais were sougiit for, and lie 
gave them freely and willingly to the many makers of meritorious 
grand pianos. 

That .scholarly genius, Hans von Billow, was liard to please in 
bi.s choice of pianos. Xot of that storming temperament of a 
Liszt or Rubinstein, Biilow ratlier discouraged great volume of 
tone, demanding a sensuous mellowneys, which he could at will, if 
necessary, raise to thundering chords by that wonderful control 
whicli he liad over his tedmique. How adverse Biilow was to being 
considered a demonstrator of ])iano quality is illustrated by an 
incident whicli happened on liis American journey in 1875 and 
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1876. As is the custom in 
all American concerts, a 
large sif?n, bearing tlie name 
of the maker of the i)iano, 
was i)laced on the side of the 
])iano toward the audience. 
"When Biilow came out on the 
platform he noticed the 
sign, and, in a rage, tore it 
from tlie i)iano, tlirew. it 
onto the floor and, tramp- 
ing upon it, cried loudly to 
the audience, " I am not an 
advertising agent," after 
which he sat down and 
played as inspiriugly as 




ever, and finally gave the ^'^'o^ 

piano maker a strong testimonial, praising the superior qualities 

of the j>iano. 

Who has not listened to Rafael Joseffy's wonderful pianissimo 
passages and wondered how the same piano upon which Liszt and 
Rubinstein had thundered could sing like music from heavenly 
spheres under Joseffy's wonderful touch. To satisfy Joseffy's 
deman<ls for elasticity of touch and pure tone quality is a master's 
task, yet we find that a great many piano builders i)roudly i)oint to 
Joseffy's indorsement. 

Josef Hoi'maun, who astonished the world as a wonder child '* 
and now, in his manhood, is considered the reincarnation of Liszt 
and Rubinstein combined, is not only a great pianist and musician 
but also a genius as a mechanician, capable of appreciating the dif- 
ficulties confronting the piano maker in his efforts to satisfy the 
virtuoso's demands, and therefore does not hesitate to express his 
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satisfaction with the piano 
lie plays upon. 

Moriz Rosenthal is an- 
other of the virtuosos who 
demands inueli of the piano 
maker. Sensitive to an ex- 
traordinary degree, Rosen- 
thai insists upon an evenness 
of seale, singing (juality, hut 
also powerful tone, in order 
tt> exhibit his masterly con- 
trol of phrasing, which 
makes his rendering of 
Liszt's Don Juan para- 
phrase so captivating. 

And what of the dream- 
Rafael Joscffy iiig Pa(U>rewski, the lyric 

de Pa el una nn, the versatile 
Busoni, or captivating C'arreuo? Do they not call for ex- 
traordinary display of genius on the part of the piano makers, 
and are our present-day master builders not e(|ual to their 
demands f The many testimonials, clothed in phraseology 
which does not permit of doubt or misinterpretation, prove that 
they do satisfy all the demands made upon them, and thus 
the influence of these exacting virtuosos becomes of immeas- 
urable benefit to the industry of the day, as it has been from tlie 
beginning. 

>fany virtuosos, like Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Pleyel, 
Herz and others, took sucli intense interest in the development of 
the ])iano that they invested their money earned on the concert 
l)latform in piano factories and took an active part, trying to 
construct such instruments as they desired for their art. Many 
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an improvement can be 
traced to these virtuoso- 
piano makers, notably the 
Herz-Erard grand i)iano 
action. 

The erection of concert 
halls by piano manufactur- 
ers is entirely due to the in- 
fluence of the virtuosos. 
Vory few citi<'s had concert 
halls possessing the neces- 
sary acoustic qualifications 
for i)iano recitals, conse- 
quently Broadwood built his 
recital hall in London; at 
Paris the Salles Erard, i _ 
Pleyel and Ilerz ap])eared; Morl« Rosenthal 

in New York, Stcinway, 

Chickering and Steck halls were erected; Vienna has its Saal 
Biisendorfer and the Saal Ehrbar, and in Berlin we find the Saal 
Bluthner — all of them built for the jmrpose of ])crmittiug the 
player's virtuosity and the piano's tonal (lualities to be heard under 
most favorable conditions. 
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VALUE OF TESTIMONIALS 



THE impression pre- 
vails, more or less, 
that testimonials of 
artists are bought by the j)!- 
ano manufacturers, a misap- 
j)rehension efpially unjust to 
the artist and the piano 
maker. No virtuoso who is 
accepted by the music-loving 
public as an artist will give 
a testimonial praising the 
quality of any i)iano un- 
less lie has thoroughly 
satisfied himself by a se- 
vere test that it meets 
liis most exacting require- 
ments. 

AVhen Franz Liszt, who 
admired the Erard, wrote to Bosendorfer, ** The perfection of 
your grand piano surpasses my most idealistic expectations," 

397 
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and then wrote to Steinway, 
** Your grand piano is a 
glorious masterpiece in 
powor, sonority, singing 
(puility and jierfect Lar- 
nioiiic clTrcts," lie used for- 
cible language to express his 
conviction. 

Rubinstein is on record 
for unstinted praise of the 
Ehrbar, Pleyel, Bliithner and 
many other pianos. After 
using the Steinway in 215 
consecutive concerts ** with 
eminent satisfaction and ef- 
fect," he so stated. Rafael 
JosefFy used the Bosendor- 
fer, Bliithner, Erard and C'liickoring pianos and expressed his ad- 
miration for all of them because they merited such, and now plays 
the Steinway. De Pachmann dreams his Chopin interpretations 
upon all celebrated jiianos and goes into ecstasies over the Bald- 
win. J^xacting Biilow, averse to anything smacking of advertising, 
gave tone and character to the oi)ening of the Saal Bosendorfer at 
Vienna and of C'liickering Hall in New York, but did not overlook 
the merits of the Irmler nor the Broadwood and many others. 
Teresa Carreno finds great pleasure in |)laying the Bliithner, 
Schiedniayer, Weber and Steinway, and indorses the Everett as 
a distinct achievement in i)iano construction." Ossip Oabrilo- 
witsch admires Becker, lauds the power and brilliancy of the Ever- 
ett and praises '* the ])lienomonal carrying and singing quality " 
of the Mason & Hamlin. Moriz Rosenthal is enchanted " with 
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B(3sendorfer, uses the Stein- 
way witli great satisfaction 
and considers the Weber 
*' sublime." Sofie Menter 
plays tlie Erard, describes 
the volume of tone in the 
Steiuway as ** tremendous,'* 
and tells Bosendorfer that 
** notliing gives her greater 
pleasure than to play on his 
l)ianos." Paderewski made 
his reputation with the Stein- 
way, and has words of praise 
for the Erard and Weber. 
Josef Ilofmann, who played 
the Weber on his first Amer- 
ican tour and the Schroder 
while studying with Rubinstein, says, " 1 use the Steiuway because 
I know it is the best." 

And so forth ad infinitum! All of which goes to prove that the 
leaders in the piano industry keep abreast of the times and know 
how to build pianos to satisfy the great exponents of the art of 
piano playing. Why should a i)iano virtuoso confine himself to 
one make of piano? The violin virtuoso plays on a Stradivarius, 
Amati, Guarnerius, a Vuillaume, Bauscli or Gemiinder — all of them 
master builders. 

It is true that in some instances, and especially in America, the 
piano maker has to assume the role of financial backer of a piano 
virtuoso's concert journey, because the artist must have a guar- 
antee, but that does not involve dishonest ]mblic expression of 
opinion regarding the value of the piano used by the virtuoso. If 
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' the piano is not of the high- 
est order, the artist cannot 
afford to use it, no matter 
wliat financial consideration 
might he offered, because, if 
he shouhl use a \>oor piano 
in his concerts, his own 
reputation as a perfonner 
might be ruined. 

Since the piano manufac- 
turer craves the indorse- 
ment of leading performers, 
he naturally is exceedingly 
* liberal in his treatment of 
artists. He willingly as- 
sumes all the risks of a con- 
cert journey, sends his pi- 
anos for the use of the artist wherever he may re<|uire them and 
is solicitous for the artist's ])ersonal comfort, just as Nannette 
Stein-Streicher cared for Beethoven 170 years ago. Modern 
l)iano makers go beyond that. They assume all the risk, 
willingly granting to the artist all possible benefits. It is of 
record that not many years ago a piano house made a con- 
tract with a pianist, guaranteeing him $30,000 for a season's 
concert journey, no matter what the i)roceeds might be. It was 
a gamble, because the artist was entirely unknoxMi in America. 
The guaranteed sum was more than the artist had earned in his 
entire career, and he was, of course, elated over his good fortune. 
Then, how surprised was he when, at the end of his journey, the 
])iano maker handed him his check for an additional $15,000, be- 
cause the concerts had drawn full houses, for which fact the in- 
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telligent and bold advertising of the piano house, to a large 
extent, deserved the credit. The artist's name, fame and fortune 
were made in his first American season. 

The virtuoso who plays the piano is the expert, capable of 
rendering judgment as to quality and volnme of tone, touch, etc 
His favorable testimonial is desirable and becomes valuable 
through lis jiiliuence upon the piano-buying public. The fact that 
every virtuoso willingly gives his indorsement to many pianos, 
all of wliicli he has tested in his concert work, does not detract 
from the value of the testimonial. On the contrary, it enhances 
the same, to the Interest of the industry. The value of artists' 
testimonials has ever been an incentive to progressive piano makers 
to improve their instruments so that the greatest virtuoso cannot 
well refuse to play upon them. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS AND 



instead of the old-time harmony of the members of an industry, 
the rivalry became so intense that competitors in business looked 
npon each other as enemies. Once in a while a strike on the 
part of the workingmen would bring the bosses togetlier for a 

consultation, but even tliose meetings usually lacked lianiioiiy. 
However, the evident solidarity of interests finally forced a closer 
connection and we learn of the organization of the Cbambre 
Syndicale of Manufacturers of Pianos *' and the ** Chambre Syn< 
dicale of Manufacturers of Musical Instruments/* of Paris in 1853. 
Both (*hamber8 were merged into one organization in 1889 under 
the name of " Cliambre Synditale of Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments." This organization was presided over iiy Mons, 
Tbibouville-Lamy until 1896, since which time Mons. Gostave Lyon 
of Pleyelt Lyon & Company has been acting as president. 

The object and purpose of this association is defined in its 
constitution as follows: 



DEALERS 




HEN, through the advance of the factory system, the 
guilds of tlie various trades disappeared, no other or- 
ganization took their place for a long time, and, 
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(1 ) To strengthen the re- 
lations lu'twcfH all the mem- 
bers of the industry. 

(2) To facilitate the de- 
vi'lopment of their pros- 
j)erity. 

(.*]) To support all claims 
and reiiiiests re^Mrdinu: du- 
ties, taxes, railroad and in- 
surance rates, etc. 

(4) To furnish members 
information regarding the fi- 
nancial standing of clients, 
and finally to maintain 
lovaltv and dignitv in their 
commercial relations. The 
Gustavo Lvon annual dues are 20 francs 

for each member. Xo for- 
eign manufacturer can belong to the chamber until he has 
been established in France 10 years and the majority of his 
l)roducts are manufactured in France. The officers are: a 
l)resident, two vice-presidents, a secretary-general, a keeper of 
records, a treasurer and an assistant secretary. The election of 
officers is held annually. The organization is divided into five 
groups, as follows: 

(1) Piano Industry (pianos and organs). 

(2) AVind Instruments (wood and brass). 
(.'>) String Instruments (violins, etc.). 

(4) Sui)plies. 

(5) Automatic Instruments. 

Each grouj) has its own organization, with a president and 
secretary. 
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In case of differences 
among members, with each 
otlier or with ontsiders in 
connection with tlie industry, 
the president appoints a 
committee of arbitration, 
whose members shall act as 
friendly advisers to the dis- 
]»utin^!: parties. All decisions 
of the chamber are subject 
to tile vote of the majority. 
Every member must i)ay 
special dues of 12 francs an- 
nually to meet extraordinary 
expenses and strengthen the 
treasury. 

Austria has no national Adolf Schicdmayer 

orgranization of the music 

trades, but a number of local assoeiations, of which the 
*' Association of Music:il luHtrument Makers of Grasslitz " is 
the oldest. It was founded in 18S.*?, has over 300 members and 
supports a school in wliieli younj^ men are taught the technical 
and practical making of instruments. 

The Vienna piano and organ makers formed an association in 
1905. Its aims and puri>oses are similar to those of the " Paris 
Chambre Syndicale." Franz Schmidt is acting president and 
Friedrich Elir))ar, one of the directors. Ludwig Bosendorfer is 
the onlv honorarv member of the bodv. 

Germany has a large number of associations for the various 
branches of the music industries. The ** Association of Piano 
Manufacturers " was organized at Leii)sic in LSI).'} with Adolf 
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Schiedmayer as president. 
The Church Organ Buihl- 
ers " followed in 18!).j, 
** Musical Instrument Mak- 
ers " in 181)7 and the " Pi- 
ano Dealers " in ISIM). The 
** National Association of 
Piano Manufacturers " pur- 
sues the same objects as its 
Paris contemporary, l)ut in 
addition thereto has entered 
upon an elTectivc i)olicy of 
l>ractical aid to its mem- 
bers. It is, for instance, 
compulsory for each manu- 
facturer to educate a num- 
ber of apprentices propor- 
tionate to the number of men emi)loyed in his factory. The ener- 
getic president of the association, Privy Commercial Counselor 
Adolf Schiedmayer of Stuttgart, is organizing a trade school for 
])iano makers in that city, to assure the education of young men in 
the scientific theories and practice of ]nano building. This is the 
first institution of its kind, and when fully established will be of 
great service to the industry at large. The school is mainly su))- 
jmrted by contributions from members of the associations and 
enjoys the protection and aid of the royal government of 
AVurtemburg. 

The " National Association of Piano Dealers," with head- 
quarters at Loipsic, has, from its inception, under the able leader- 
ship of President Carl Andre of Frankfort, a. '^f., inaugurated 
and carried on a most energetic campaign against fraudulent ad- 
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vertising, sham sal^s and all dishonest or disreputable methods 

prevalent in the liadc. with excellent results. The associa- 

tion has 344 active meuihers and maintains a bureau of informa- 
tion, publishing periodically confidential circulars rontaining reo> 
ords of objectionable ]>eople dealing in pianos and other trade 
notices. 

In Oetober, 1908, the various < i -anissations formed the ** Na- 
tional Association of Musi<-jil Iiistnniu'iit Industries," without, 
however, disturbing the existing organizations. This national 
association has its headquarters at Leipsic and is subdivideti ter- 
ritorially into three sections, with bureaus at Leipsic, Berlin and 
Stuttgart. The management is in the hands of a president, Adolf 
Schledmayer of Stuttgart; a vice-president and treasurer, Her- 
nuutu Fcnrich of Leipsic, and a vice-])rt'si(k'nt and secretary, Max 
liliitlmer of Leipsic. Tiic main jmrpo.se of this association is to 
represent the entire industries as a biKly in matters of tariff laws, 
transportation, factory regulations, etc., seeking to harmonize the 
needs and wants of the various special organizations of the Oer- 
man Empire. 

The " Music Trade Association of (in^at Britain " was or- 
ganized in Marcli, LSSO, with Sir Herbert .Marshall as pre-^ident. 
The i)rincipal object of this association is *' to extend a watchful 
regard over all matters affecting the retail trade and to give 
timely information to the members,*' and, further, " to hold con- 
ferences for the interchange of views on questions of general trade 
interest, and generally to co-operate and take such combined action 
in ilefense of the just interests of the retail trade as may be found 
needful." 

The " Pianoforte Manufacturers* Association " of London, 
founded in 1887 — George D. Rose, president — has as its object: 
** To promote and protect the various interests of the music trade 

generally, to jiromote and sujiport or opjiose legislative or other 
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nioasiircs affecting the aforesaid interests; to seoiire the more eco- 
uuinual and efTectiial wimiiug up of the e.slaU> ol baiikruiit> or 
insoiveot debtors; to endeavor to eeeure prosecution of fraudulent 
debtors, and to undertake, if requested by both parties, settlement 
by arbitration.'* 

In the United States the piano manufacturers of New York 
organized the first association in the fall of IHIJO. William 
Wheelock was elected first president and served until 1893. Later 
on a number of local associations of piano numufacturers and 
dealers were organized who combined in August, 1897, to form the 
National Piano Manufacturers* Association of America/' Its 
object is the furtherance of: 

( 1 ) A better acquaintance among the members of the trade, 
good-fellowship and Interchange of views on topics of mutual 
concern. 

(2) The ethics of the piano trade. 

(3) Territorial rights of manufacturers and dealers in regard 

to selling pianos. 

(4j A uniform warranty. 

(5) The products ul' sujjply liouses: i.e., tlie question of stamp- 
ing tite manufacturer's name upon piano parts furnished by the 
supply houses to the trade. 

(6) The relation of the manufacturers to the music-trade 
press. 

( 7 and 8 ) To obtain reductions in insurance and transportation 

rates. 

(9) The establishment of a bureau of credits. 

(10) Legislation by united action; that more uniform laws 
shall be enacted in several States regarding conditional sales, and 
such other matters of importance to the piano trade as may come 

up from time to time. 
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Tlie association is governed by a president, two vice-presidents, 
a trciusurer, .secretary and assistant secretary. Contrary to the 
Kuropean system, where officers, once elected, are rej^larly re- 
elected as long as they are able to attend to their duties with ef!i- 
ciency» this association changes its governing board (with the 
exception of the assistant secretary) annually. 

The National Associalidn of I^iano Dealers of America '* was 
organized in ^lay, 1902. Its object is tersely stated in its consti- 
tution, as follows: 

The object of this association shall be the mutual elevation 
of trade interests.** Its by-laws provide for the following board: 
a president, four vice-presidents, a commissioner for each State 
and Territory (to lie known as state commissioners), a sccictury, 
a treasurer, and an «'xeciitive board consisting of the })rcsident, 
secretary', treasurer and four members of the association. The 
officers are elected at the annual meeting and usually a new set 
is chosen each year. The membership is divided into active and 
associate members. The latter class takes in any one engaged in 
any branch of the musical industry not otherwise eligible. The 
annual dues are $1U for active and $5 for associate members. The 
association has a membersliij) of over 1,000, and has done very 
effective work in guarding the ethics of the piano trade, and is 
making strenuous efforts for the general introduction of the one- 
price system. 

National piano exhibitions have lately been held in connection 
with the annual dealers' conventions, apparently to the benefit of 
both dealers and manufacturers. 
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THE TRADE PRESS—ITS VALUE TO THE INDUSTRY 

IX America the piano-trade press evolved slowly and, after 
many interruptions from so-oalled musical journals, the first 
of which, the ** American Musical Journal," was founded 

in 1835. It carried some advertisements of piano manufacturers 
i\m\ would ]) il otT and on, items which at tiiat time were con- 
sidered trade news. 

In 1843 Henry C Watson established his '* Musical Chronicle " 
in New York. Watson was a most remarkable man, equally gifted 
and learned as a musician as he was as a writer, and withal a man 
of business. He saw the necessity of enlisting the active support 
of tlu* piano iiiannl'acturcrs for his journal and eiidfavored hon- 
estly to render value for sucii support. Thus Watson became the 
founder of piano-trade journalism. It is to be regretted that space 
does not permit a complete record of the brilliant career of this 
interesting character. 

Bom in London on November 4, 1818, he appeared at Covent 
Garden in '* Oberon " at the age of nine, singint; tlio part of a 
fairv." In 1841 lie came to New York, welcomed l»v sucii men 
as William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley and others of like stand- 
ing. He was immediately engaged as a musical critic for the 
** New World," then edited by Greeley. Besides his duties as a 
critic and also writing lyrics and composing songs, Watson man* 
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aged to jmblisli the " Broad- 
way .loiiriial," enlisting FA- 
gar Allan Poe as editor, lie 
found, however, his real field 
of nsefuln<*ss in liis " Mu- 
sical Chronicle," in which he 
interested Jonas Chiekering 
as well as the leaders among 
the New York piano manu- 
facturers. Heliad discovered 
that the interests of musical 
art and the interests of the 
j)iano industry were interde- 
pendent and that the one 
nuist support the other for 

Henry C. Watson '^^"^^^t- t'"'^^" 

fore, devoted considerable 
energy to the i)n)])aganda of the i)iano. In course of time he 
changed the title of his publication to Musical Times," 
•* Philharmonic Journal " and finally to '* The American 
Art Journal." He was one of the founders of the Philhanuonic 
Society and also organized the Mendelssohn Union of Xew 
York. 

As musical critic of the " Xew York Tribune " and editor-in- 
chief of " Frank Leslie's Illustrated Xewsi»ai)er," AVatson was for 
many years one of the i)illars of musical life in America. He died 
on December 4, 1875, at the age of 57. " The American Art Jour- 
nal " was continued by AVatson's ]»upil, William M. Thoms, until 
his retirement in 190G. 

The ** Music Trade Review," founded in Xovember, 1875, by 
John C. Freund, ap])enred for about two years; it was followed 
in 1878 by the " Musical Times." which soon changed to " Musical 
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and Dramatic Times." In ISS] Fremid started a journal called 
'* Muaic," wiiicli title was changed to ^lusic and Drama." 
" Freimd's Weekly " appeared in 1884. Soon changed to Music 
and Drama.'* In 1887 Freund joined J. Travis Qnigg in publish- 
ing the " American Musician," and in 1893 he started, with Milton 
Weil, Music Trades." 

Charles Avery Wells established the Music Trade Journal " 
in 1876, which he changed to the ** Musical Critic and Trade Re* 
view " in 1879. In January, 1888, Edward Lj-man Bill bought an 
interest in the journal and soon became sole owner. He changed 
it from a fortnightly to a weekly, uiidf r the title of " Music Trades 
Review," makin*; it the first trade paper published in America 
devoted exclusively to the music industries. He has also published 
several valuable treatises on piano construction, in book form, 
which are enumerated elsewhere. 

In 1880 Harry E. Freund began to condut t a journal tailed 
^lusic and Drama," which title he later changed to Musical 
Age." 

William E. Nickerson started the " Musical and Dramatic 
News " in 1877. It went into the hands of the Lock wood 
Press, who sold the same to Marc A. Blumenberg in 1881, and 
the name was changed to Musical Courier." in 181)7 Blumen- 
berg separated the musical and industrial departments^ 
publishing the " Musical Courier Extra " strictly as a trade 
edition. 

** Tlie Indicator," established by Ori in L. Fox at Chicago in 
1880, devoted to the liberal arts and art industries, was changed 
into an organ for musical industries exclusively, being the first 
in the field to make effective propaganda for the piano industry of 

the west. 

The Presto " was founded at Chicago by Frank A. Abbott in 
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1883. The " Presto Year Book 'Ms a very valuable, historical 
compendiuin of trade events. Abbott associated himself in 1894 
with C. A. Daniel], who holds the responsible position as editor-iu- 

chiof of the various Presto j»uV>li< atioiis. 

The C'liicago Musieal Times " wa'^ startinl by William K. 
Nickerson in 1889, and has been developed to its present com- 
manding position by C. B. Harger, who acquired control in 1895. 

George B. Armstrong established his dignified monthly jour- 
nal, " The Piano Trade," at Chicago in 1903. 

Ill 11)10 C. A. Daniell assumed tlie maiia^eiueiit of tlie " Piano 
31agazine," an illustrated monthly publislied in New York City. 
This publication treats mainly of the historieal, musical and tech- 
nical aspects of the piano and allied musical industries in an enter- 
taining manner, thus differing from the trade journals which deal 
mainly with the news of the day. 

Tlie *' Zeitsohrit't fiir Iii>tiuiii(Mitenbaii " was establislied by 
Paul de Wit at Leipsic in 18b0 and has a wide circulation all over 
Europe. 

The " Welt-Adressbuch of musical industries, compiled and 
published by Paul de Wit, is a most valuable reference book. It 
contains the names of all the firms connected in any way with 

musieal industries in all parts of the world. 

The " Musik lustrumeuten-Zeitung," published in Berlin, was 
started in 1800. 

In England the ** London and Provincial Music Trades Re- 
view ** was established in London in 1877; ** Musical Opinion and 
Music Trade Keview," also a monthly publication, often contains 

valuable contributions of interest to the piano tiade. '* The l^iano 
Journal a monthly devoted entirely to the interests of jiiauo 
makers and dealers. The monthly journal, Music," also makes 
reference to trade topics. 
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The Importance and Value of the Trade Press to the Piano 

Industry 

As the government of a nation is only the reflex of the indi- 
viduals composing the nation, so is the trade press the reflex of 
the individuals composing an industry. The character of a trade 

press is stamped upon it by its patrons. The earlier piano trade 
papers, after Watson's time, allowed tlieniselvos to be iiseH by a 
^roup of firms, from wliich they received liberal financial support. 
This tended to demoralizaticm, and the cry of blackmail was heard. 
The papers depending on this one-sided support had a precarious 
existence, and had to go to the wall whenever the extra subsidy was 
laritliheld. Questionable methods were resorted to, off and on, to 
comjK'l more liberal financial su))i)()rt from tlio j)iano makers. 

The conditions exisfiTui in the piano trade some 30 years ago 
were such as really to infect part of the trade press with the 
bacillus of coercion. But, after all, the papers which did pursue 
a policy of coercion became unconsciously " ein theil von jener 
kraft, die boses will und gutes schafft.** Repeated failures of the 
most aggressive i)apors of that character proved the error of 
playing champion for one or more firms, and the various later 
publications started out with the pronounced policy of aiding the 
entire industry and injuring none. Success followed this policy* 
and the piano trade of to-day has in its trade press a great help- 
mate which is worthy of the su])])ort it enjoys. 

It is altogether wrong to consider the support of a clean trade 
paper as a tax. Every laborer is worthy of his hire, and the more 
liberally the trade press is supported the better service it can 
render, a service needed by the trade and obtainable only through 
a well-organized press. 

That music-trade journalism is an honorable profession has 
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been demonstrated by its founder, Henry C. Watson, who enjoyed 
the respect and warm friendship of his supporters as well as that 

of the commuuity at large. The value of an honest and able trade 
press is almost uiiaK-asurahle in tlie eoiii of realm. From year 
to year the piano-trade press has grown in dignity and usefulness, 
and, just as soon as the industry itself gets entirely upon the 
plane of legitimate business methods, whatever may be objection- 
able in the trade press of to-day will then of necessity die its nat- 
ural death. 
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CHAPTER m 
LITEEATUBE ON THE PIANOFORTE 
HE first attempt to write a history of the pianoforte was 



made in 1830 by M. Petis, " Sketch of the History of the 



Pianoforte and the Pianists," a laborious effort by a bril- 
liant writer, but of little value to the piano maker. 

Kusting's " Fractisches Handbuch der Pianoforte Baukunst,'* 
Berne, 1844, is a more practical treatise than Fetis' attempt, \mt 
antiqnated and only of interest to the historian. The same may he 
said of the interesting work of Professor Fisehhof, Versuch 
eincr (Jcschichte des Clavierbaues," Vienna, 1853. 

WcU'ker von Gontersliauson publislied in i8(i() Dor Clavierbau 
in seiner Tbeorie, Technik und (iesehiciite, " a fourth edition of 
which was printed in 1870 by Christian Winter, Frankfurt a./M. 

As a practical piano maker, fairly well posted on the laws of 
acoustics and thoroughly acquainted with the characteristics of all 
known iiiusical instruments, Welcker has given a work of interest 
and value. It is to be regretted that his extreme patriotism and 
rather biased opinion do not permit liini to do full justice to 
pianos made in other countries tlian Germany. Aside from this 
fault, his hook is to he recommended to the studious piano maker 
as well as the student of musical-instrument lore. 

Dr. Ed. F. Rirabault published in 1860, in London, his ambitious 
work, '* The rianoforte." Written at the time when the English 
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piano industry was at its height, it is pardonable that the author 

laid hi8 emphasis on English efforts and achievements rather at 
the expense oi' the I'rench, (l«'rinau and Austrian sehools. It ninst 
be assumed that the achievements of the latter were not known 
to him in their entirety and importance. Especial credit is, how- 
ever, due to Bimbaolt for having produced documentary evidence 
of Christofori's priority as inventor of the pianoforte. 

G. F. Sievers of Naples, an able piano maker, published in 1868 
his ** II Pianoforte Guida Praetira," with a sj^ecial athis showing 
piano actions iu natural size and therefore of great value to the 
piano student. 

Dr. Oscar Paul, a professor at the Conservatory of Music in 
Leipsic, wrote in 1868, *' Gescbichte des Claviers." The learned 
professor of music failed to do justice to the title of his book. 

P.niirely uiiacquainte*! with the practical art of [ti.iiio liiaking, he 
assumes uu authuiity which is anmsiug to the knowing reader. 
Like AVelckers, Dr. Paul suffers too much from German egotism. 
All through the book the effort of ascribing all progress in piano 
construction to his countrjinen is painfully palpable, he even go- 
ing so far as to imply that Christofori had copied Scbrdter's in- 
vention, an effort which demonstrates Paul's ignorance of action 
construction. However, the book contain* hulficient good matter 
to repay reading it. Publislied by A. H. Payne, Leipsic. 

For the practical piano maker who reads German, the ** Lehr* 
bnch des Pianofortebaues," by Julius BlQthner and Heinrich 
Gretschel, published in 1872 and revised by Bobert Hannemann in 
1909, Leipsic, Bemh. Friedr. Voigt, offers much valuable infor- 
juation, treating with great care the con.struetion of the piano and 
the materials, tools and machinery used in the manufacturing of 
the instrument. It also has a short essay on acoustics written by 
Dr. Walter Niemann, who furthermore contributes a history of the 
])iano up to the time of the general introduction of the iron frame. 
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Edgar Brinsmead's " History of the Piauot ii t( ," London, 1889, 
dwells too much upon the achievements of the tirm of Brinsmead 
& Sons and loses all importance when compared to A. J. Hipkins' 
" Description and History of the Pianoforte," ])ublisbed by No- 
vello & (■omi)any, London. 189G. An earnest scholar and careful 
writer, Hipkins siicccr^siuily avoids the many pitfalls ol the lexicog- 
raphers and frives a clear and succinct description of the develop- 
ment of the piano from its earliest stages to the modem concert 
grand. The book is well worth careful perusal by anyone inter- 
ested in the piano industry. 

Daniel Spillane's " History of the American Pianoforte,'* New 
York, 1890, is an interesting i'oni))en(liuin showing; the development 
of the piano industry in the uew world, with sidelights upon the 
men who have been most prominent in that sphere. 

Edward Quincy Norton, a piano maker of long and manifold 
experience, wrote bis " Construction and Care of the Pianoforte " 
in 1892. This book, published by Oliver Ditson & Company of 
Boston, contains valuable su^jfestions for tuners and repairers, 
and is still meeting witli a ready sale. 

The more modern books, " Piano Saving and How to Accom- 
plish It,'' by Edward Lyman Bill, and ** The Piano, or Tuner's 
Guide," by Spillane, also William B. White's books, Theory and 
Practice of Pianoforte Building," *• A Technical Treatise on Piano 
Player Mechanism, " " Hegulation and Ke{»air of Pinno and 
Player Mechanism, Together with Tuning as Science and Art '* 
and " Tlie Player Pianist," all published by Edward Lyman Bill, 
New York, have found wide circulation among practical piano 
makers because of their popular treatment of intricate subjects. 
All of these books are almost indispensable for a conscientious 
tuner and re])airer. 

Among the strictly scientific works, John Tyndall's treatise on 
Sound " and Hehnholtz' Sensation of Tone " offer much food 
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for thought to the student 
of acoustics, although Hehn- 
holtz's originally much- 
lauded '* Tone Wave The- 
ory," as well as his so- 
called discovery of the '* Kar 
Harp," have been vigorously 
attacked bv Henrv A. Mott 
in his book, The Fallacy 
of the Present Theory of 
Sound " (Xew York, John 
Wiley & Sons), and by 
Siegfried Hansing in Das 
Pianoforte in seinen akus- 
tischen Aniagen," New 
York, 1888, revised edition, 
Schwerin i./M., 1909. 

Hansing^s work is be- 
yond question the most important, so far written, on the construc- 
tion of the pianoforte. His studies in the realm of acoustics 
disclose a most penetrating mind capable of exact logical rea- 
soning. He bases his conclusions on exhaustive studies, without 
regard to the accepted theories of earlier scientists. As a thor- 
oughly practical piano maker and master of liis art, Hansing 
studied cause and effect in its application to the i)iano, and his 
book is a rich mine of information for the i)rosj)ective piano 
designer and constructor. Free from any business affiliations, he 
treats his sub)(>ct with an impartial and unbiased keenness of 
perception which is at once impressive and convincing. 

Dr. "SYalter Niemann's ** Das Klavierbuch," C. F. Kahnt 
Nachfolger, Leipsie, is an entertaining little book on tlie jiiano, its 
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music, composers and virtuosos, containing many illustratious of 
rare and valuable pictures of noted artists playing the piano. 

Henry Edward Krehbiel's more pretentious and serious work^ 
*' The Pianoforte and Its Husie," Seribner, New York, 1911, ia 
a valuable work of interest to the student of the piano, the musician 
and music lover. 

Of 8})0cial interest to the studious piano maker are the cata> 
lognes of old instruments collected by Morris Steinert of New 
Haven and Paul de Wit of Leipsie. M. Steinert's Collection of 
Keyed and Stringed Instruments " is the title of a book published 
by Charles F. Tretbar, Steinway Hall, New York. It contains ex- 
cellent illustrations of the chivuiiords, spinets, harpsichords and 
claviers which JSteinert has discovered in his searches covering a 
period of 40 years. The illustrations are supplemented by a mi- 
nute description of each instrument. A concise history of the 
development of the piano and illustrations with explanatory text 
of Steincrt*s collection of violins, etc., complete the volume. 

In *' Hoiniuiscoiu'es of Morris Steiuert," coni])iK'd by Jane 
Martin, G. T. Futnam's Sons, New York, 1900, Steiuert gives in- 
teresting and amusing accounts of his experiences hunting old 
instruments in America and foreign countries. Steinert, a gifted 
and many-sided musician by profession, became a dealer in musical 
instruments, esjjecially pianos, and founded the great house of M. 
Steinert »S: Sons, with headquarters at Boston and braiicli stores 
in leading cities of Xew Euglaud. The firm also controls the 
Htune and the Jewett ])iano factories. 

The Katalog des Musikhistorischen Museums von Paul de 
Wit, Leipsie,*' published by Paul de Wit, 1904, is the most com- 
plete compendium in existence, describing old instruments of all 
kinds, their origin and makers. Although this cataloirue is profusely 
illustrated, De Wit published in addition a most artistic album, 
Perlen aus der Instrumenten Sammlung," von Paul de Wit, 
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Loipsic, 1S!)L'. This alltuiii 'ontain 16 illustrations printed in col- 
ors, each plate a master work of tlie eolor-printer's art. For the 
connoisseur, this album is a desirable and valuable addition to the 
library. 

Paul de Wit has devoted his life to advance the interests of the 
piano industry. A sketch of his career is, therefore, only an 

acknowJedjqnent of his valuable services. Born at Maastricht, 
Holland, on January 4, IHol', dc Wit studied the eellu under 
Massart at the conservatory of Luettich and showed decided 
talent. His parents objected to an artistic career and forced the 
young man to condnct a wholesale wine business at Aachen. Since 
the cello had a much more magnetic attraction for him than wine, 
he did not make a success of the wine business, and sold his inter- 
est in 1878. lie went to l.<'ii>sic and l)ecame <'onn(H te(l with the 
music publislior, V. F. Kahnt, where he nuule the acquaintance of 
Liszt, von Billow, Carl Hiedel, etc., and also the versatile Oscar 
Lalffert. In partnership with the latter, he started in 1880 " Die 
Zeitschrift fur Instrumentenbau," a dignified journal, devoted to 
the interests of the music trades of Germany. LafFert retired in 
188G, and de Wit became sole proprietor of the publication, which 
to-day ranks among the most inllucntial of trade journals in Ger- 
many and circulate^ in all civilized countries. 

An artist, enthusiast and bom collector, de Wit was not satis- 
fied with his success as an editor and publisher, but set to work 
collecting ancient instruments of all kinds. He started a work- 
sho]) witli Hcnnanii S»'\ I'lartli, the well-known repairer of violins 
and other Duisical instrumi iil s. in charge. Seytlarth rejuvenated 
the battered relies which de Wit had discovered during his travels, 
in storehouses, bams, garrets and cellars. De Wit virtually 
searched the Continent for old instruments, and many valuable 
discoveries stand to his credit. Wlienever he heard that an old 
spinet, violin, bass drum or llulu liad been unearthed somewhere, 
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de Wit would take the next train, no matter how great the dis- 
tance or expense, to satisfy himself wiiether the relic was worthy 
of a place in his collection. As a result lie assembled three col- 
lections, which are unrivaled. His first, containing 450 instru- 
ments, was bought in 1889 by the Qovemment of Prussia for the 
Academy at Berlin. It was supplemented In 1891 by an addition 
of the grand piano nsed by Johann Sebastian Bach. His second 
collection of nearly 1,200 instruments was bonja^ht by Wilhelm 
Heycr of Cologne, who erected a special building to house his 
gems. 

The industry owes to de Wit and Bteinert a debt of gratitude 
for their unselfish labors in bringing to light the works of the 

old masters. Their efforts to again create a taste for the enchant- 

iii^; tone <iuality of the clavirliord will bear iiiiit, l-y iiidueinjf the 
piano constructor of the future to search for a more pronounced 
combination of the liquid with the powerful tone than we find in 
the piano of the present. 

Notable collections of ancient instrtmients are also to be found 
at the South Kensington Museum at London, in the Germanische 
Museum at Nuremberg, and in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Kew York, which latter has a genuine Clinstofori piano e forte. 
The most complete of all, however, is the unexcelled collection of 
Wilhelm Heyer at Cologne. 
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RIGINATINQ in Italy during- the inspiring period of the 

Renaissance as a strictly art product, a musical iiistru- 



ment whose onter form was designed by architects, deco- 
rated and embellished by painters and .sculptors, the piano received 
its first development in strength and fnllness of tone under the 
bands of the Teutonic master bnilders of Austria and Oermanjr. 
The latter brought it to England, where the Anglo-Saxon imprint 
was iiiii)rcsried l)y the first eflForts of manufacturing pianos, call- 
ing factory organization and machinery to its aid. This Angliciz- 
ing was furthermore marked by the invention of a more forceful 
action. 

After this the piano was taken in hand by Paris builders, who, 
in harmony with the French taste, took off the rough edges of the 
Knglish construction and went back to the more dainty Italian 
desigu ot case, and invented actions wliicli jx'rmitted of a more 
delicate execution. However, the French builders did not quite 
follow the dynamical assault of the new school of music, which 
demanded more tone power to fill large concert halls, and America 
took the field with its full iron frame, enlarged scales and heavy 
hammers. Germany was first to adopt this innovation from Amer- 
ica and again took tlie lead in Europe. 
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These various schools can be traced most distinctly from their 
beginning to the time when they reached the point of highest de- 
velopment and were superseded by another school. Italy reached 
its height with Christofori in 17'JO, and has never since boen a 
factor. (Jermany took hold of Italy's lu i itiii;i'. aud the (uTiiian 
Bcliool |)rof>iii'red from M'2<> to about 1800, wiieii Enj^laud stejiped 
in, wrested the laurels from Germany and developed its mammoth 
factories from 1800 to about 18G0, France in the meantime (1803- 
1855) became the successful rival of England because of more 
artistic designs and refined tone qualities. After 1855, however, 
l)()tli I'.iinlaiid and Franco wove out-<'lass<'d by Amt rica. which lias 
been able to maintain its supremacy ever since, (iermany, hav- 
ing more or le»s rested upon its laurels tip to took the cue 
from America and after 18G0 out-rivaled England and France in 
the production of pianos. 

While no accurate statistics are obtainable, a reasonable esti- 
mate of the number of pianos produced in the various countries, 
based on carel'ul computations made hy manufacturers of piano 
supplies, indicates the following uuuuai production at the present 
time: 



America 350,000 

Germany 170,000 

• Enirhmd 7r),UtK> 

i' ranee 25,000 

Austria and Switzerland 12,000 

Russia 10,000 

Netherlands and Scandinavia 4,000 

Spain v 2,500 

Italy : . , . 1,500 

Grand Total 650,000 
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The piano horn in Italy m|uirp(1 Tontonio forro for dovolop- 
ment, French taste for reimcmeut, English matter-of-fact iiidiis 
trialism and commercialism for better introdaction and finally 
American enterprise and wealth for general adoption as an indis- 
pensable part of home furnishing. The history of the piano shows 
that in its present-day finality it represents the activity of many 
minds in the constructive, artistic, industrial and connnercial 
fields. The industry has uow reached a point where the genius 
of the bom organizer on modern lines will be next heard from 
in any further progress. (Combinations of large firms are in- 
evitable. Competition forces greater economies in production as 
well as distribution. Ann'riea is leading in the new nioveni< nt, 
and will ndupt it more generally tli.iii niiy of the other nations, 
because nowhere is a general standardization so crying a necessity 
as in the United States. The product has to be standardized to 
bring the business of distribution out of its slough of disreputable 
tactics and practices. This standardization was the aim of the 
American trust movements of 1892-99. While these attempts 
were ])rematnre, the corrcclm ss of tin* nnd< rl> iii^ phdosophy has 
been proven by the subse<|uent .successful amalganiation of large 
concerns into harmonious entities. 

Wlien we search for the cause or reason why the piano industry 
has been so stow in develoiiing along commercial and industrial 
lines, in comparison with other leading industries, we find it in 
tlie fact that nearly all the founders of successful fn ius were ^l adu- 
ates of the cahinclniaker's work-hencli. They were primarily 
mechanics with a strong inclination to the artistic, both of which 
qualities are the antithesis of industrialism and commercialism. 
Their very occupation of designing pianos, inventing improve- 
iiH iits, dreaming of tone fpiality, etc.. totally unfitted them for the 
colli, exact calculation of tiic economic factory organizer and the 
liberal distributor of the finished product, not to mention the rea- 
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soninffT of the financier, who never has an eye for anything else bat 
cold figures and algebraic re<luctions. 

We lind, therefore, that England, wliere eominereial tactics 
dominated when the piano appeared there, was the first of \\w 
nations to manufacture them in large numbers. The Englisli 
knew how to sell and how to distribute them after the}' were made. 
The astonishing growth in America came when the kings of mer- 
chandising in the ])iano business became manufacturers and sup- 
plemente<l the factory metliods, started in England, with tlie 
science of wholesale distribution. It must not be overlooked liere 
that the piano industry in all countries, with exception of England, 
has always suffered as a whole from lack of sufficient working 
capital. In Germany, France and America capital was never 
attnu ted to the piano industry, simply because it lacked a solid 
foundation and apparently had no stability. In many iustances a 
business of magnitude would die with the death of its founder, 
because its main asset was the name and the individuality of its 
owner. 

When we analyze the characters of aU the leaders in this in- 
dustry, from its beginning to the present day, — ^barring a few 
notable excejdions of latter days, — we find that all were excep- 
tionally strong men who had to fight their way from poverty and 
misery by sheer wiil-iK)wer, supported by decided talent or genius. 
Nearly all of them were without early education. They had to 
pick up whatever they acquired in knowledge in their spare hours, 
and we must admire these men for their great accomplishments, 
con --idt ring the conditions under which they worked. Even their 
petty jealousies iiuist be pardoned. If we look back to the days 
in which they lived, we need not wonder that Plej'ei and Broad- 
wood were intimate friends and made front against Erard, nor 
that Ohickering opposed the overstrung system for years because 
Steinway advocated it. All of these men thought more of their 
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instrumonts, tlic fhildron of tlieir brain, tliau of making profits on 
broad lines of industrial and commercial development. 

Modem organization, to be successful in the piano industry, 
requires a division of labor and duties, which will enable the con- 
structor to follow his thoughts irrespective of factory, selling, or 
financial conditions and requirements. Indeed, tlio inanager.^ of 
each of these dopartmeiits iiiu.st be adepts and exi^'i-ts in tlieir 
particular calling, and nnist be so situated that they can work out 
their plans on the basis which their coadjutors furnish from their 
respective departments. We have now establishments which turn 
out 30,000 instruments per year under one management. The time 
is not far off when we shall see organizations whose output will 
surpass itH»,UUU i)iaii<)s per year, and those lar^o organizations will 
set the pace, will create the standard, which every competitor must 
follow. 

The piano factory of the future has not even been sketched out 
as yet, but it will come, just as the town of Gary has been built 

for the steel industry. The laws of evolution are at work in the 
piano industry as strongly as elsewhere, and the avoidable eco- 
nomic waste, tlie triHiug away of fortunes in the present cumber- 
some, unscientific way of making pianos and much more so in the 
kindergarten methods of distributing the products, — ^methods 
which often make the cost of selling larger than the cost of pro- 
duction, — must come to an end for the good of everybody con- 
nected with the inchistry. Some of the money saved by such niod- 
eiTi methods should be expended for the support of high-grade 
trade schools, where the art of piano making would be taught, and 
part of the increased profits coming from the economic savings 
should go to a labor pension fund, in order to attract to the indus- 
try the best class of wage- workers obtainable. 

Even when, by proper factory organization, the piano shall 
come to the level of an every-day commodity, it will, after all, 
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rcinaiii nn ait prtxhu't; an<l, since we can form im cniuepliuii as 
to its further ilevelopmeijt, talent<Hl youiig men must be brought 
into the field to continually injeet tliat vigor and enterprise wbteh 
is indittiieusable to progrests. Adetiuate comi^ensation and assnr* 
ance of a eom])etenoy for old age are the only means of attracting 
ability and energy. 

The piano iiniiistry shouhi Ik? as attrnctixc ;is any tu the younu- 
man of to-day. All we lack is proper training sehoola, whieli may 
easily be supplied by donations from the leading manufacturers 
of each nation. Germany is making an effort in that direction, 
and England, France and America ought not to delay the founda- 
tion of such schools. The day of the apj)rentice has passed for- 
ever. We know how to impart to a j)r(>pei ly schooh'd younu: man 
more knowledge of a craft in one year than lie could acquire, under 
the apprentice system, in five years. The aniversity for the 
physician and lawyer, the college for the fanner, must be sup- 
plemented by the college for the craftsman, so that he may per- 
fect himself in his chosen profession after he leaves the manual 
training school. 

While for tlie past 100 years all the efforts of inventors ami 
piano constructors had but one aim — ^to augment the tone of the 
piano — ^the labors of de Wit, Steinert and Dolmetsch in creating an 
interest in the clavichords, furthermore the tenacity of the Vienna 

and French schools in clinging to the more limpid though smaller 
tone, are annisiiiir tlu' interest of piano constructors to seek for 
more soulful, expressive tone quality, without, however, curtailing 
the carrying capacit}* — a problem, no doubt, very difficult to solve, 
but, therefore, so much more inviting to the thinking piano 
maker. 

The factory manager, the sales mauaiitT and the financuil di- 
rector will have problems continually looming up before them, to 
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solve which a clear understanding of the past history, the present 
conditions and the trend of events in the near future becomes im- 
perative. If this book shall serve as a guide and inspiration to the 
younger element in the various branches of our art and craft, it 

will have fulfilled its intended mission. 
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ITALY 

PIANO ItANUFACTURERS 

Oriffini & Co.. R 

( "oppi, Federico 

Kick, GiuHepfie 

Lachin. Nieiili) 

Berziuli, Fratelli 

Agiiionino, Oiacinto. ... 

iicrrii, lii-r. Ci-.-ire 

Colombo, Fedtrico 

Fea, FrateUi 

Fea, Giovsnni, 

Fomprw, Fratelli 

r.aciliio A ('(I 

>(i;,'liuno & Ik>relIo 

Mnhi. Cuv. (jSiuaeppe. . . . 

Olivotto, B 

Pcrotti, Cuv. Carlo 

Qiiiittero. Vittorio Felice 
Koi'seler Cav. Carlo. . . . 
Snvl k Co., Rod. 



EbteUislwd .Mllano 

Jf«poU 

ft M 

1830 .'. '.[['.'. '. '. '. .' r.PtodiM 

** 1836 FkTma 

1850 .Turin 

1850 « 

«< « 

" moo « 

i&ao « 

M *t 
•« ff 

U _ _ « 

*• 1802 « 

M it 

1870 1!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! ** 

M , . . , 

M U 

« 190S !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! « 



GKKMAXY 



PIANO MANUFACTURERS 



Biiger. Eduard 

Haegele, Ueinrich. ..... 

Qebauer, Jr., Gg. Dietr. 

Manss, W 

Molkr. Ernst 

Dittinor, A 

Neupert, '.). C 

IlMieh Sobn, Rud 

r^hmanii. Artliur 

St«'ingrilbor & S<ihne. . . 
Andril & Co., Rolxrt.. 
Ani(li()(er'» rianofabrik. 
Bartel ft Co., Ernst. . . . 

Bnrtliol. R 

Bechstcin. C 

Beer i Co 

Becker, Aloya 

Biese, W 

Blnsendorff. Carl 

Riiger Si Solin, Wilh... 



.Battibliahed 

H 



M 



Aacbeu 

1840 JUkn 

1810 ....A1sf«M 

1801 Altnna 

1819 « 

Aiiklam 

1808 Bamberg 

1794 Barmen 

1808 

1852 Bavreuth 

Berlin 



1871 
1853 



1851 

1898 
1800 
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»«.>jH & Voiift ....Efttabliflhed HHi.-i Berlin 

BOiwcke. ilermanii *' 1»06 *• 

Itorkenhnp-n. M I«tt 

BtaniU'H. Kiiili ** 

('oin|>:i;!ni*' ( iMnonlia '* IHKft '* 

Dil^^rl. Auff " " 

l^.nadoni & Pohl '* 1««0 " 

Drcvor ft Co., Max - 1«MI " 

Duv>. n. I. I " 

K.k,-. iari ;* 

Kriinior. Willn-lm ... " " 

Edgelmann & GUnthemraiin. ...... . " " 

Kuphonlf *• 1906 

Ia<iM..i Fiaiiofiibrlk. " •* 

Fehu .k Co.. A 1003 ** 

Fclschow. A l«75 ■* 

Krr.hlicli 4 Kemmler " '* 

Cawonda. Fnifii! " 1««8 " 

(Jeil & ('<• . Fti.-.l.THli " l»f)4 

Cii-M., Hi-imke & Co " IHSS '• 

(inn & Kalinumn " i*<77 " 

Goettt ft Co lH«d " 

Gnhnn. M. HWO « 

(Iraiul Xa.lif., A " 

f;iul.-. .MoriU 1«H6 

nanther, <nto " ** 

raintlHT. Ilobert , *' 1880 « 

Tlahnmnn. GuaUv " IBM " 

Iluucke. r«rl " 1890 « 

HaniM?, Paul " IBM « 

Ilaiiwn. H " 1871 " 

Ilttriiionii' " 

Ilartnmnn. W " 1839 , « 

HnuHclnil/, hil " " 

IKUIruli. ihriuBiin " 18S1 *• 

ll. ilbniiin Sih«», K- " 1875 " 

Ileinke. Carl " •* 

H..lk.'. Wllh " 1890 « 

lloiiulorfT. A *' 1802 " 

Hf-nnerlo. »»t(o " 1«72 

ll^vs. . K. H " 1S72 « 

lliilgiirtner, Heinrich.. " IflOl " 

H\\^, C " « 

Nik If W *' 1876 " 

Hiiike. A II I . I *' 1901 

llintzp. Cnj5 H " " 

Ilohne 4 S.11 " 1885 

Hotfinann I'iaijoii " ** 

HunM \ { " 1H73 •* 

Horn. Alfr»-d *' 1K05 

Jiinow-*kv. M " " — *■■ 

.Ta^.liinsky. A " 1880 « 

Knwitsoh. .Tohaniu'K " 1878 

Klinifri. Stiiwitulla ft Co '* lOOfi « 

Klingninnn ft Co., G " 1869 , « 

Kniich*!. Ad " 1876 " 

Kuril & Co.. Enijst " ISflO « 

KraiiM-, Conrnd « 1RC8 • 

Krnwi. lli-rinaiui " I860 •* 

Krause &, I)re»s ** " 

Kraigel ft Co., H 1906 
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!v hi. Fritz 1872 

Kuhl & Kliitt " 

Ulmm«'rliirt, Etnfl " 1890 

Ijingfritz. L " IHKO 

Lelinuinn & Co., Adolf ** 1S90 

J^urinat k Co " 1«79 

l^nz, A *• 1870 

Liedckc, \V *' 1872 

Linke. Codcnacfawegvr ft Co. " IMO 

LUt, Ernst •* 1888 

Lubitz, H « 1875 

LHdwkf. M '« 

Mndialpt. T 18«2 

Manth. V. l i rd « 1H6H 

Jlarquardt & Co., Otto " llHIo 

Matz & Co., H 1869 

Mcnzol. Wilholin " 1890 

yU-M-r. Ritlmrd " 18S1 

MoWs & Co •* lh«9 

M6r» & Co.. L " 1860 

MOller, Max " 1905 

Xescm-r & Soj,i'rt *' 1903 

Xfiifeind, R " 188H 

NVuiiM'ver. Ernst *• Hhi;) 

Xeufeld, L. 1872 

Netifr«lmuer Nachf.. C " 1878 

NciinH'\rr. Max " 190« 

NVuiiH Vt r. (k-br *• 1905 

XiidM-r' 4 Co.. A ** 1885 

Xoeske & Co. « 1888 

Oppermann, Albert *' — — 

otto. Carol *• 1800 

Paul & C«'.. Krnst « 1899 

Paul & ( " 

F^hmanii & Co. , ** — 

Pfaff*, JnliiM " 1880 

l'fH(r«>r. J 1880 

Pianofabrik A. LOdilemami "* — — 

Ptanofortefabrik "KuteriM 1880 

" Ottomar Fiedler.... 

•* Opera" " 

W. Hoffmami *' 18»<8 

ritisdi Co , " — 

POwshrl, A ** 

42uandt, C. J " 1854 

KoeMner, F. " 1830 

.Sfhiomann & Madnm " 1870 

Shilkr, .1 1884 

S.hl-ip, Hencdirtiw.. *' 1810 

Sc'hnu'okel & Co ** 

Schiuidt. I, *• IHflS 

Sdmiidl. Kndolf « 1887 

.Schmidt & John 

RpbSnlein. Enwt " 1805 

SHuitz A Co., Ilpinrich *' I»07 

S4l,iih!H- A Co " isn4 

Srliulz. \V '« 1802 

i^btttze, Heinrich " 1877 

Schatie A Schmidt " 
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>rl.w«-<lit.'n. C. EittablUhe^ 

Seidel Xachf., Rob 

Sipii-f>rt, 0 

Nkil.lM-. Ma\ . •* 

N«>niiiior. MMtliiii* " 

Stewr. Wllhf>tin ** 

Steinberg 4 tU 

storawt. <;prtl«r 4 <"q 

'IVin|M'. Kcinhalii '* 

rut/..-. i{ 

( |liri<'li. H • '* 

Virrling, Riidulph ...... ........ ** 

Vicritit * UVmrr 

^^ 1 r II. rarl " 

Wvbvr, V 

WeriHT. K<l 

We*term«ver. Kd ** 

Worttphal. Rohprt 

Witteniiiir^' A: IlernMnn " 

WHti;.'. Krii-t.. '* 

\V..l,l.r Nii.lif., Adolf 

Z:»hn. F. II ■* 

Mann & ( .... Th '* 

fJrotrian. St.Mnweg Kachf. ** 

\\ pchtiung. > J ■* 

ZHttvr i Winkplmatin *' 

I'alv.-n. .Jr.. P 

Htrn.lt. Tnniv'ott '* 

lliittiur. Alfred " 

WeJjsel, 1'. F 

Iliiudc. .r. B 

I. ipi 7iT!>^).,i. Miix ** 

Ariiul.l. KiU-1 

W. rtuT. F. W " 

Ik-ver-Ilahnefeld, Otto 

GfVold, F 

<;oftz<>. Vriiu/ " 

II. 'ipspifl & < (imp *' 

lioiliiiaiui Kiiline " 

KuhiM*. Johann " 

Kulb, ,To«i *• 

Maniisfcl.lt & Xotni " 

MiilU r. ( h'ln. ns H " 

I'.i.iiisdi. Carl ** 

Ko!«cnkranz, Ernst *' 

nirich. H " 

Vrba."*. Iiiliaim " 

I'rbas & l\fi-<»liamT " 

V..>,'. l. V. K *' 

Wolffrfttnm. H ** 

\\>rner. Taul " 

Zimni.Tiimnil, G«br... " 

KrUs .;. 

Finger. All. " 

(jtfjvr Naclif.. .Adolph " 

Khijje ft Trpvdol *' 

Vn<;,l. r..>lHrt 

W. Ur A Fu.lis « 

W.-i^^l.ro.l. K 

Winkelmann &. Co " 

Tetsch & May 



ltl53 ...Rrlin 

1005 V/^V/^\\\V.V..\...V,.\ 

lftP4 " 

lOOfl 

1«H0 " 

lim " 

l«fM) •* 

isss - 

1S7U ♦« 

«< 

i!ni_> *' 

IS«iO *• 

ISSl M 

1803 * 

1WI4 

1900 " 

l«fl3 " 

iss.-, " 

iSS-i Ii<-riil»ur}j 

1836 Bk'Icfclil 

18.1.5 BrauRMhwelg 

1«57 '* 

1H8T « 

1901 Bntnon 

1W7 Bresku 

1 s;to , *' 

l».(o " 

IMS BruehMil 

IHOO DanziR 

Hltn Darmstntlt 

1S4.J Di\Mn 

1«52 Dresden 

1«73 • 

]s:4 " 

ls.-)i « 

1 S!»!i , M 

1874 ! *• 

1873 *• 

1807 " 

1877 

1845 

1797 « 

1876 " 

is?u « 

1 S!»4 " 

•< 

1872 « 

1810 

ino4 Lpipzip M,;ik;ni 

1^"^! Ei»>etiach 

1^>^7 Eisenberg 

1877 « 

_ ^ M 

M 

nm . . . [ . . . . . v. . 

1884 « 

1908 

1867 Emmerieh a. Rhcia 
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Hansen, JuHui Eatablished 

l'hili|i|». C ** 

Amlr^ C. A •* 

Baldiir Piaiioforiit.i l>rik '* 

PLilipps & Siihin;. J. D " 

Welte & Siihne, M. 

fJlikk. Curl 

8jnn-tlu'. Willi " 

Mflct/.kc. Kduaril. *' 

Steck Hano Co " 

Rttmtlllor ft Sohn, W *» 

Riftrr. C. Ridi ** 

lUliiiken. iivhr. N, & K. II ** 

lUischiiuinii, Qnatav Adolf " 

Kohl, H 

X«nmann, F. L. " 

Kaohals 4 C<K, M. F. " 

Schnell, ir 

Stoinwnv ft Sons 

Stapel, G........ 

Gcrti. Wnit « 

llanke. Karl *' 

Ilvlinliolz. Fr. " 

ItiHsiiiaiin, ('. (' 

Glusd ft Co.. C. F " 

Nagpl. G. L " 

I .-IhI & IvTchleiter 

Spnuuk. Vr " 

Weidig. C. 

Xeuhaut Sniine, W " 

Ik'pkmann. \V " 

Sliwl, Carl 

(iliiitliiT & Siihne 

Kaim ft Sohn. " 

Arnold, Ileinrieli " 

Kowold ft Siihne, Ernst *' 

-Maml, (• 

Prein. Fiit-tlr 

Oebaubr, C. J , 

Sthiisteriiia, C. A ■ 

Stockllwli, H " 

A<lam. F 

Hain, Stophan . , . , , 

Bltttbner, Julius 

Fvurich. .Tulim,......., '* 

Fietller. t'lu^iiv " 

F«r»U r & l o 

Frnnckc A; (.'o., A. H 

Triiiler. I. (5 

Krout/.harli. .Iiilius ...... " 

Sdiiniim I .V < .. . Wilh. 

Schiimaiiii. Carl " 

StMiel. F. 

ZiVroM. r.n^tnv " 

FroytiiK- Aiulrf-a-* " 

<;<'i^tiT & Soliwalie " 

iierstenlxTgor, J ** 

Ltelir Franf. " 

X. inii.iiiti. T'.irl ** 

Piitzoid, Ooltl ** 



IMA Flenstmrir 

1872 For«t 

1828 Frankfurt a. M. 

1H72 " 

1877 " 

1«33 Fteiburg i. Br. 

1843 Friedberg 

1859 Opra 

1882 (i. tlit/. 

1857 Ootha 

179S ( liK'ttlnRPn 

1S2H Ilalle a. S. 

1K7.'} Hamburg 

180.> " 

I8.ii '« 

1834 *• 

1S;!2 •» 

1872 •* 

IKSO " • 

184H " 

1873 Hanover 

is:m " 

lH.-,i " 

]H4(i 

l8iU Ueilbroon 

1828 « 

1H7I 

1h:ij> Hettstfdt 

.......Jena 

1843 « 

1840 Katkar 

1806 KasMl 

1846 « 

IHl!) Kircbbeim, u. Teek 

1819 » 

1830 Klein-Umstadt 

17!i:t KIwe a. Kliciii 

ls:{i KobU-im 

1X'>7 K.iln 

1834 .Koenigitbrrg 

IHfl© 

, K.-tHnw 

i sti l Kn i. UI 

1H!»2 . 

1853 Leipzig 

1851 ** 

IN71 « 

1810 " 

ISli.J M 

1H18 « 

1H74 « 

18S.-, *« 

IH.^7 " 

1877 •* 

1SS2 " 

IHS!) Lil-friiitz 

1S71 

1804 " 

1871 •« 

1807 " 

« 
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i^neider, Albin. K«Ubli»bcd 

Schuppe ft Neamann 

Si-ilrr. Kiliiard " 

S|M>iiii)igcl, Kiltwrd " 

F'THtcr. Aujrii^U " 

CraMeit 4 Uaiiw 

Kiendorf. <!ebr 

V,i\M 4 *<.l.n.ider ** 

Schorf 4 JlHuk * 

'IhiiriiuT. KiT.I " 

Brinknuinn, Emilie ** 

G«br 

nordiix, V •* 

Mayer 4 l'<i.. •! *' 

Knake. (H l»r(Uli«r. 

Samnnn 4 li^-nnemaBii " 

]l<H>kli. Ilcriniinn ** 

Hej^-lcr i\ l''l>l4-rH ** 

Ruhlting. <;.-br ** 

Vo«p1 & Sijhn •* 

<"<tur(ni.H. llcrnuinn , ** 

\\«'idiji. (;»'«)rj{ ** 

iVn-k 4 Hinrichwn. ............. " 

])o4-MZ, .ruliiiit *' 

H«-riiuuin. Alexander " 

Hrl.I. H 

Siiph &, S»hn, F ** 

IVrzinu. tlthr " 

Sautcr, C. 

Hoof. Ludwig. " 

.Sii-Ki'l. R " 

Wulkc'iiliaurr. (!. " 

Limlnor S<j|in, I. P. " 

Frtwiel, Anton " 

Ijwbow k Zimmemwiiii " 

A<k*"rinnim, F. .! " 

l>i>riier & Sohn. V " 

Klias. (; 

<i«cbwind, 1. G.. " 

riardt, Cur! 

KniiisH. F. «* 

Krunim, .laoob. *' 

J.ipp & Sohn, Rich 

Miidler, G 

Mattba«a. Theodor •* 

OehUr, V " 

PfeillVr. t'arl A « 

Sane r A Sohn. I. P 

$chiednia>vr Pianofabrik *' 

Schicdmaypr k Soehne '- 

Schilling. Fr 

Wagner, llerm " 

Eigeibauro ft Kolfnuiim^ 

Simon, L. 

Imhnf ft Miirklp " 

l<rti;;i(li, rrio.lri'li '* 

Rotuhildt I'ianofurtfiabrik *' 

Adam. (Jcrhanl " 

Biehl. Job. Hcinr 

Mallcr-Scbwdmayer, Erwin ** 

Pflater, N '* 



liM>7 Licgnitx 

1W7 - 

IH41I 

1 Hm « 

l^oo LObau 

18«l - 

1897 Luckenwalde 

IIMI.5 

1S70 . Mannheim 

1H.J4 M«irt*en 

1878 Minden, Weatfalcn 

11^ MflhlhmiiMfi, Tharingen 

1871 Sfdnclien 

1826 *• 

18W UOnater 

1 866 . , .* * , . . . . . .' , . . . . . . . N 5rd H n grn 

IStto Oldfjibur;: 

1190 <>snabrU(k 

1828 Pluu^n 

— — Pr««nzlan 

1890 R«'gpn*hiirf» 

ISOfl Rendshurg 

18^0 Saariirflckeu 

1835 Sangerliansra 

1807 Sc-lilf«Avi{r 

1902 Sfhniullu 

1871 Schwt-rin i. M. 

1846 .Sjwichingen 

1882 Sprottau 

lH4fl Stad«; 

IH;-).! Stettin 

182.1 StralHund 

1820 Straasburg 

1900 StraiwbfTg 

1HS2 Stuttgart 

IH-M « 

iHT.'i ** 

1858 • " 

1855 * 

1870 « 

1!MM) « 

1831 *« 

1857 " 

1888 <* 

1H.>7 " 

l«»i2 , , ** 

1S03 

1853 , " 

1809 « 

1>^71 " 

1 S44 

l!>07 Torgau 

1880 Ulm 

1848 Vmiienbadi, Bad«n 

IS.10 'Wcl.Ion 

1H4.1 WViuuir 

ISJS Wp«el 

1808 Wittgeadorf 

1874 Wttraburg 

1800 
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Falir. A Ihr rt .fistabllBhed 1 887 Zefts 

G«i8»Ier, F ** 18Hi « 

G«rb8t«dt, Oscar '* 1888 

Hoelling & .SiMiiigt-nberg, C ** *' 

Hupfer & Co 1874 " 

Krii-tzsch. Hpruiann '* 1847 •* 

Morenz, Bruno " 1881 " 

Rehenielli k Co., JL " 19W *• 

Sdimi.lt & S«.lin Nai-hf., P 1876 " 

Donuth, Max *' 1882 Zittau 



PIANO SUPPLY MANUFACTUHERS 

BUhl, W. G Kffvs 1894 Barmen 

Burk ft Bastian •* IWi " 

KIti;r.-. Hrrinann " 1876 " 

Aiclit-ie «k Biichmani) Iron Frames Berlin 

Allisitth & MUller IlMonien " 

BarUcb, A ** ** 

Beets, H Aellona •« 

Rellin. \V ITammers 1800 « 

Roll II Si Co., C Ki'js 1871 « 

Ik-rliiMT GUMBtahl fVbrik .Iron Frames " 

Beyer, A , .Hammers ** 

Buehholts. Hdnridi Keys 1866 " 

Eggprsdorfer Filz Fabrik Foils — •* 

Wolff & Co., L Iron Frames . • * 

Fulte, Geiirg HniDllMn ■ ** 

(JallowBky, U " iWW " 

Jacob, Emat. Actiona , " 

Johftt, W Ilaniniers •* 

Ka.>*elo\v, Hermann " 1900 « 

Klaviaturfahrik Union Ki»y» - ** 

KObler, Oacar Actiona 1883 « 

Langer k Co. ** 1882 « 

Liiurisfh. Frrdinand Hammers •* 

Leonhardt, M. " 18DG « 

Leonliardt, Max Keys , . *• 

J^nhardt> Richard Hammers *• 

Leusehnrr, Carl , " .1880 « 

I^.\o\v, Ad \ctions 1854 " 

Lwpke, \V HnmmcrH " 

Walter. Adolf Krys « 

\\'ehrmcier, Fraos. Hammers 1870 " 

Wfiitner. Ouatnv Aetjons 1880 

Dittersdorfer Fils Fabrik Felts 1881 Dittersd.irf 

Kutter, .Mfred W..... KevH Drimlen 

Kutter. E. G. Robert " 

Patxak, .Adalbert Hammers — " 

Ryhrw. Edmund « 1879 - 

TVirnlieim & Snhn. F. W Keys 1874 Elchfeldt 

Sihlessiger. Ht'im Soundboarda 1853 , , (iera 

Eicken & Co Wire Hagen 

Merckel, With. Hammers 1845 Hamburg 

Wc{dn«r, W. Keys « 

Roecker, Heinr. Willi Wire ... HolienlimbUK 

Rongardt & Co., Gcbr " 1832 " 

Weber k Giese « « 
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KiMing ft Mdllnuinn Soundboard* 

Rv«« ft Co., Owar Kvy* MMKi 

I5." i. r. Atlulf niiiiiniori* 1804 

ivthl.-frs & Co K.-VH 1H74 

Ihrh-er ft T«M>|»f» r \. tion>i IHXJ 

FIfinmg. n. F " 1«74 

Mfltkouritx, Carl irammew 190C 

Morm-HiiUTii 4 KotruiU- Vrtiuii?* IfMfi 

Polcnz & l.anp' Ilninnur!* 1800 

Thivni)'. Carl S^iuiKllioardB 1H43 

Trilnknor. Hugo Key*. .... ltW3 

WHckprt. I. D. >Vlta 1M7 

Knotty MiMiriT ••• " IHTH 

.l. iiUsili >& ( <• Ki'Vrt aiiul Aot ioiiH ...... 1 

St II III tn it/.. iliTiiiaim Kv%*S. 1S!>4 

Ihelocke & Klugp " 185» 

f^herdd. Siepmund Wli* 1880 

.IiiliiiH Klink. I'iiiH IS47 

.Sdiilriimnii A llilU.kt? " IHTfl 

Beck. <. Mtj, loi, Wire... HM2 

Fuchd, Joli. WoUn •* 1787 

PoFhImann, Morits 1850 

Martlulu*. Ambiwiiw I ••It* 18.14 

Kawr, J rim .....1804 

Schulte. D. W '* 1840 

Wagner» jun., W " 

Ktmnermann, P»iol Keys 1808 

Stahl A Driihtwirk R...-sl:ni Wire 1832 

S'iii|H'rt. ("iirl Ke_vs — ■■■ ■ 

Riist'ii . Fran/. Haoimer* .............. 187S 

DUiichirr, Friederich " 

Fritz ft Mayer Afttonfl. 18S7 

Kiinhihisi'r. (i. & E ItninniorA l'<44 

KolN'i & Co.. J Actiuiia 18j7 

Korh & (o Kevs ...1870 

Pape, Paul " 1877 

Reimpr, Ijmih liammm and Action*. . 1882 

S.-liiiiitril«' Wwc. (if!. Keys l'*-*^ 

Sf liiiiiH, lo. Wilhclro " 1SH2 

Wr.riior. K , Ilainniere. iHU-i 

Dunker, .1. \V Pins 1847 

Oitw, T. H. Rud WIf© 1883 

(inuicrt, Kinil K<'y^ . 

KiiiiiiiKT. ,\<loIf .\ctions and HamnHTs. . 1890 

TisHioiKlnn. I I ;uiz , . Key* 1858 

Titteheiidurf. Karl " .— 

ZugehOr, Oscar Hammera — 



laerlofan 

Langenberg b. Gen 
Lafpsig 



«« 



Liflx-nzoll 
. . LiegiiiLz 



.Marki R«d«itB 

Neummde 



.NQrnberg 



.I'icttoiiijfrg 



Radfa 

... Rocs la II 
.KuduUutdt 
. .Stuttgart 



M 
N 

M 
<« 
tt 
U 
M 



. Werdohl 
..Weatig 
ZeitJE 



4* 
U 
U 



ENGLAND 

PIAXO 3HANITACTCRERS 

A ji'llo & Sons, C. Establifllied ISC.J I»ndon 

Albion Pianoforte Co , " l«71 

Allen ft Caunter " 1804.. " 

Allison A ( o., Artlnir " 1840 

Allison & Sons. Ralph *• «« 

.\niliri<l;;«' i Son. Henry. ......... . ** 1890 " 

Arnall ft Co., H. B " " 
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Arnold ft Cb., J Establiataed 

Banxrtll i!t: Sons " 

BanuLt Sons, Sauiiii'l " 

Barber 4 Co " 

Barratt 4 Kobiaaon " 

Beadle ft Langbein ** 

Bi>okhar.!t Soil!* " 

Berry, Nathaniel ' " 

Binliop & Co., Joseph 

Brosted, H. F. ft R. A 

Brifirnnend ft Sons, .fotin ** 

P.riii^^mcail. K. C. S »* 

Britir-li I'ijiiin .Manufaetiiring Co.... ** 

Rroa>I\\iHid ^ Soiii Jobn *' 

Brock, Bernard " 

Broek ft Vincent " 

Browne, Just in ** 

Burling & Mansliel.l " 

Byers. Walter diaries •* 

Carleton Piano Works. " 

Challen A Son " 

Clmllrii^rtT i*c Co., George ** 

Chappell & Co " 

Child. E *• 

Cohen A Co., Philip *' 

Col lard Collard " 

( oils A ( "uis , " 

Cramer & Co., J. B ' *' 

Danemann ft Co., W. " 

Dnilson. William '* 

DuiuR., ElliH & Hill *• 

Duncklev, William " 

Eavcataff ft Sons " 

Edwards ft Searle " 

Ellis, John " 

Empire Piano Co '* 

Eungt.hit. C. A J. 

Feord, Garrett " 

Fitmimmons, Robert " 

Ffptninjr A' Barker " 

F«-rr.-st.T, J *• 

Vox. 1. G 

Gautier, Jules " 

OHbert, Thomas. Jobn " 

Crantono Piano Co......,..,...,,.. ** 

Green & Savage 

Grov«r ft G rover 

Orover A Deare '* 

Hardeastle. J. 

Ha r land, Alfred. Joseph " 

Harold ft Denwn " 

Harper, Thomaa W 

Harrison. Tliomas " 

Harvey A Son. G " 

TTawkins, R ** 

Healjr ft Richards " 

Hickey ft CO., T. J *' 

Tlieks A Son. Henry *' 

Hillier Piano & Organ Co 

Hopkinwn. J. A J " 

Hulbert ft Jooes 



1880 London 

« 

IH32 

1892 •* 

1877 " 

" 

«« 

i8dtf !.!.!....!!! " 

1877 « 

1836 [imilllllllll'imill " 
«f 

u 

1723 ..*.!..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! « 

ism «• 

1807 « 

- , , , , . •> 

(( 

1890 !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! « 

** 

1804 V^'.\" "\ .. ** 
_ « 

1812 " 

m 

1893 ''.v^.v..\'^v.'.\'.\'.'^'.'. ** 

1760 *« 

18K4 

1824 « 

. , . , , 

1887 " 

M 

1865 ...V/^.., /.[.'.[/,'.[,'.'. " 
1823 *' 

1S88 ...."..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.]['. « 

1832 

w 

- M 

1870 !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!; « 

- ■ « 

1866 .,..'.'...'-'.!'.".!!*.".*.*.'." « 
1880 " 

187G " * 

18.30 " 

1870 " 

187H " 

I8K.3 •* 

1880 « 

1800 « 

M 

M 

1889 '^ v//^ v^ v^ '. '^ ^ '^ . . . ** 

1001 " 

1845 « 

18.V> " 

1h;i.> ** 

1883 
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Merringtoo Brm. 

Moniiifrton A Wi-i«ton... " ls.)H 



Southam, Cooper , " 

SpMiw ft Co,. John *' 1883 

Spill. i. Hoult & Co. 



M 



S«|uire. .Jr.. WilliHrn " ISSl 

Squire & Son. H " 

StrohmeuKer & Son, J " 1835 

Ktronpr & Sons, John *' 1861 



u 

M 
<« 



Humpbre.VB. A. 4 K. KsUbiisbed iKK3 Tu>DdOtt 

Imperial Organ ft P»no Co. " 

.I tiiir-i A Henry '* 1^78 *' 

•Ih rr. lt & IJoudgi' ** 1871 

J.nn Bro, " 1874 

Keith, l'row«e ft. Co. *• 18<t2 

Kelly ft Co " 1824 

Kin^ Hri»> *• 

Kuaptun Jt t o. ** IHUG 

LHinbert. F. H " Iflgl « 

LawreBce ft Co. *' •« 

Little, Charlen Edwin « 1878 - 

l-iving^toni' & ("nok * |H!»7 " 

l.von, I>oui^ (Jt-tirgi* " 1875 ** 

MfRill & S*mn *' " 

McVay Piano Mfg. Co " 

" " ■ t* 

Moon' 4 M<Mm- 18:{7 " 

Munt Hru-. " 1873 *' 

Murdoch. John G " 18f» " 

Miirmv ft Co •* « 

I'lvn. T A <; 1802 •« 

I'nni. ll i I o.. K. J " " 

V\mU A S)n. Joaeph : " ^— > *• 

I'lill & Fi.ld... 

I'vrkf. V. H 1895 « 

Kuvncr. S *• " 

Kwd & Sins. J. W « 

Jleeyp ft Co.. W. " 1881 « 

Ropi'xtor ft Sins *• 

Kintoul & Shis. John ** IfWS « 

KolxTtwin & Co ** 

Kogen ft «on« " 1843 

Rttdd ft Co.. A. •* 1837 

KiiHH.-n & Co.. (i.-o " 1842 

Suinson I'iiino Works..... *' 

Sandoti & .Steedmaon '* -— ** 

»eager Bro " 18D7 *' 

Sbenatone ft Son ** 

Sbipmnnn & Shipmann ** 1877 

SmIUi. Amirinv.... '* « 

Snoll. llarrv " « 



M 



^ ^ ^ U 

Tiivlur & Co., A 1800 *' 

Taylor & Co.. C. R " ** 

Tul ki r i Co " *• 

Wallis & Sin. .los^^ph " 1848 

Watkin^. T. 4 (i " 

Wfst •I'ri'cn Piano Works 

W hilts iJroadwood ft Co..... " 187ft " 

Whitff. T " 1893 " 

Whitolev. William « « 

Willtwks & Co " 190« *' 



« 

M 



Witton, Witton ft Co. ** 1838 



«« 
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Wonder Pfanofbrte Co EstablUhed London 

\Voo»1h 4 Cn., R. J " 

Wright, \V. A " 1«71) *' 

Zender & Co •' 

Ptohlnunn & hon», P. " Halifax 

Hartley ft Sons» Stephen,. " 1857 

Shove, F. 



PIANO SI PPLV MAM FA( U UKll i 



l>eigbton, A Kt>>a, 

Ffnnitnaiv Bros. 



Birmingham 
London 

M 



Webster &. Horrtfall. Wire — — . . . 

Brooke, Limited Kcvh and Actions 1810 ... 

t'iiKsini. W. TI HamiiMTs 18"8 ... 

I'hirk, K. W Keys 1871 ... 

( lurk. John II., A Co \i<<n Frames 17:J4 . . . 

........1881 ... 

1880 . . . 

OiMw. B. A " 18fl.T . . . 

(Joddnril. .r. & .1 IVIts uiul Hardware 1842 ... 

llomuu & Sons . . Striii;,'> 185.1 ... 

Kilvert. J. .Smith Hammers ItMM) ... 

Marshall, William, t Son Materials 1841 ... 

Xott & Co Aotions 1802 ... 

Pal no 4 Sms. Thos Ki'ys. 1805 . . . 

.Sehright, T ...18.12 ... 

Khenstone & Co 18 JO ... 

Veetey. JRL F., A Son " 1800 . . . 

W.illi< & Son Miiterial.s 1848 ... 

VVhiUhead, K. K., it Bros IVIU ... 

Iloiifihton, W. A Win> .. 

Naish Felts 1851) Wilton 



4* 

U 
I* 



n 
u 

M 

<l 

H 

«« 

n 

u 



. Wurrinpton 



FKANCE 



PIANO MAKUFACTUIUBRS 



Aunind L Bob I 

Bnroth. Francois Claude 

Bninldii. 1? . . . 

Maniifaoitirr Murseillaise dt> I'lauos. 

Klein, (iaslon 

Klein, Henri 

Mannfadure des Pianos Grillot.... 

Staiih, J 

\'iiillt>tiiin-I)i(lion 

Rodolphc V\U & Delniin rtanies. . . . 

Benard. Champ A Cie 

Blondel. .Mphonae 

BcM-d. A. 

BuelK'r <(Jau>-* FrJ^rc* & Cie. Sutcrf*.) 

Burf^8M4'r A Cie. 

rarjM'iitii-r. .1 

Coc<|nt>t Fil«. Lena 

Erard ( llloiulfl & Cie. Suecra.) . . , , 
Focke Frftres 



EstabiiHiicd 18:10 Lvon 

»• M 

M i. 

" 1J<27 MarMilh-s 

Montrenll sous Boi» 

IHiO « 

« — .... '* « ,« 

1S48 Xancv 

1840 NantA 

............ .Nogcnt enr S-int- 

1840 Haria 

" itm " 

»• Hio «' 

" 1848 " 

1846 ** 

'* ... " 

ises . ....[. .[][ 

** 177!» 

" 1860 " 
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Fnints. J.B.(MuMMirf) ft Cie. 8uccra.)R»tablwlMd 1852 ParU 

Caveaii. I. (I •* 1H47 " 

(;outtHre. Kd. ** 1846 " 

(iuiiiot. A. ..; " " 

llerx, H*nri *• 1825 '* 

Herz, Nevfru A Cfc ** 1803 " 

Kri.'>,'.-lHt.Mn A ( k- " 1»31 " 

I^ jnHTiiuiis l-r^iVH " 185tt « 

iV 'nuT^^en *' " 

MiuU'l ii Cie ** 1«55 '* 

Ourv. Alphon«» ** " 

l'lev. l. l.voii & ( if " 1S07 

l'ruv.>^t. lleuri.. . " iSoO «• 

I'riivost FilB, E. Victor..... " ' " 

Ruch. J *• 

Schmitt, Francois. " 

S«liott»- FnV.-s IS.iO 

LaplaDcheDefurgc, V ** ll'Jii Ueitua 



PIAXO SUPPLY MAXUFAOn'RERS 



SifiiH^* Anonyme Wire . 

(JillHTt Actions. 

^wmmer Fplt 

Brwn tV ri.-. Aft ions. 

llnm. EcIoiiukI l-'«'lt . . . 

l)«'lornif . K. Key*. . . 

lieloye, Maurice . ... 

lie Rohden, f Action*. 

Fort in, Kum"*ni' Kt-U . . . . 

(irhrlin^ A ( if . . . .Action.-* . 

(Ji illft, iVff & FiU Kfvs. . . 



Montliiliard 

Montreuil miiu Bois 

Mouaon 

■< 

Pari* 



.1842 



Herrburger. J., Maison i^ciiwatider. . Aclifnw and Keys 1844 

Kneip. 1/>u!h KammefK 1830 

Ijinyi-. .Iiilii-n Kfys 

l..vft. A lliUiinuT!* ISrtO 

M ii tiTi. I.. Actions and llaninient. . isii.'i 

Mulh r, K Kfy» 1H35 

Siwi^i* Anonyme d«» FNitres francais. Felts 

Trucliot llainnifis ]g48 

I'liiun Actions and KfVs — 

Kolle, Xeveu A Sucera., E Felts 



M 
M 
M 
** 
1* 
<t 
14 
M 

a 

U 
U 
M 



.St. Denia 



SPAIN 

PIAXO MAXrFACTrRERS 

Canto, J E>lablisliinl Burwiona 

Charrier y Ci.i ** l.s7r» " 

( liiiFuaifTne Fr^rcs. " 1804 " 

K>tfl«, VInda df P.dio « 1830 *• 

E»(elA y Compn., B ** •* 

nnarra Flrnnanos ** IfiUO " 

l/il il. I.oiiis.., •* I860 " 

Jzabal, Paul «* 

Prin, Jlaltard y Cia " « 
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TtiUaltR. Salvador Established Barcelona 

So<-i(>dud FrmiK»-HMpaiK>-Aiiierie«n«. ** 1898 ** 

Vidal, J " I87» 

MonUno. hi jot de " 1888 Madrid 

Piazza, Mntiricio '* Sevilln 

Ten y C ia., Roiirigo ** 1902 Valencia 

PIANO SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS 
R«7iuin], L Action* and Ke^rs — 1807 Baradona 

BELGIUM 



PIANO MAX f FAC TURERS 



Hainau*- Frtrc» 

Berclen k Cie., FniiKiois. 

RiTiiuril ii Cii'., A 

<:iiiith»T. .1 

llanU-t, A , 

Mahillon 4t Cie 

Oor, J 

Oor, Liif'icii 

PU'V & Dahout 

Boone FiU , 

Qevaert, V., 

Van Hyft*, B 

Van IlyfU" Fr'>re9 

Vits. Kmili' 

lU-nnon Frfri-n 

Dertieyu Fr^res... 



<( 
i< 

M 
W 
M 
« 
M 
« 
M 
M 
M 
M 
« 



Brdmll 

<( 



.Established 1840 Binche 

1815 

1898 

1849 

1806 

1850 . v^ ^ v^ . ^ v^ v^ 

mi 

is.iy 

1840 

1835 

18.11) " 

1S3H " 

1857 .I.iiitich 

l«4« ,. Roulera 



M 
•( 
tt 

u 
u 

M 

.Gent 

M 
«> 



AUgttuer & Znon, J. J 

Cuijpers. J. F 

Wjketi A Co., Ch. F. 

Mr-, Antoine A. .\. Az 

Rijken & de Lunge. (Jebr-^.. 

Bocage, Ch 

Lefjwr t Zoon, N. & 



NETHERLANDS 

PIANO MANUFACTURERS 

........ Establinhrd 1890 Amsterdam 

" 1832 Gravenhage 



1874 Midilelburp 

ISo'i Rottordiitu 

Scliiodani 

1854 Zutfen 



SWITZERLAND 

PIANO MANUFACTURERS 



Schmidt. A Establisbcd 1850 

Burlier & .lueohi 

Pianofabrik Syni|Mionia 

Bieper & Co.. .1 

Oauter & Sohn, J • 

Httnf A Co 

Ttor<l.>rf .1 Co 

Suter, 11 



M 



«( 

it 



1872 
1842 

1860 

1847 
1875 



.Bern 
Biel 

w 



.Rorschach 
....Zurich 



M 

n 
tt 
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PIANO MANITACTURERS 



Denmark 

F.l.lert. .1. 11 

Ki'himb, Kinil 

(JtiHliT, A. II 

Hpidomnnn. II. I* 

Hind-U-rj;. 11. T. P 

Iluniui)^ A' MiilltT 

.If'iisM'n. S'iri'ii. . . , 

Kofod 4 Co. ■ ■ 

Landflcbultx, C 

I^am'n &. fvln. J 

Lentlorf. tkncar 

>l«>nUl»'r, W 

Peteniien & tii>u, Jierm. N. 

Schon, T. C. 

Wedell k Aberg. C 



.tisUblisbed 1R67 Kopenhagea 

1S7-2 *♦ 



U 



M 
•t 



1853 
1827 

1KJI3 

1865 
1856 



1854 
1881 



u 

M 



U 

a 



Sweden 
A. G. Kalto» Piano Fabrik. 
Pianofabriken Standard..... 

O-tliml 4 Alinqui!<t 

Hililicrfis I'iniio Fubrik 

I.«if niiirk, J. . 

Malmiiju, J. G 

Hagdahl, J 

NvHtritms. J. P. 

Hhu^^oh, D 

Kkstri'iiit A Conipia ........ 

Lofmark ft Hagland 

Gu«tnf«on t l.jiinqui«t. . . . . 

Ber;.'<|iii'*t k Xili*son 

Kiifj^lrum & ■)(>liuii«»!«uu. . . . 

Fraiickol & Co., P. 

lioffniann. Aug. 

I^fbiTjr ft Co 

Xml" t u'-t rinnofabrik 

lVtt*'i -•.on. .lohu 

Kap|». K 

8vahiM)ui«t, jttn., C 

Witikrants. Pr. 



M 



<« 



IHH5 ...Amal 

1»04 Arrika 

1 sss 

IH'W GoU'burg 

10(»;{ , « 

1843 " 

..I^rldcrona 

IHrM Karlstad 

1H.'>4 Lund 

l^!<t Malmd 

I85)y " 

Xorrkoping 

Stockholiii 



1899 



u 

M 
M 
U 
M 

«r 

<l 
(f 



Norway 
Knuilson. JaCOb. 
Ual», Briklrene. 



lS!»(i Bnigen 

1841 .....Chriatianm 



RUSSIA 



PIANO AIANl FACTl RKRS 

Hellaa, OsakeytiS Established 1901 Bt'l-inyfors 

Ajwllo " 1«99 KaltiiGh 

Hcttinp. Tlirodor " 1887 " 

Filjip-r. .\riK.M 1878 

blrubl, August •* Kiew 
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Korptzky, F. J 

l^lall & Co., A 

lluu^h, M 

Sehoen, Ad 

Jobiinnsolm, Tb 

Trpssolt. J , 

\\'( iiil>»'rg. J, ...... . 

Becker, .1 

Diederich^. CWhr. — 
JltT^ens & TotmofT. 

Ijeppcnborp. <! , 

Mavr, llt'i'inann , 

Muhllwch, F... 

Off«ibaclier 

llatlikp. R 

liciiihiird, \V. 

Kilniscli. Carl 

hcblesingi^r, 8. L..., 

Schmidt. P 

Sohrn(>il<T. ('. M 

Smitll i Wi'gener.. 

SU'in. J. .1 

Krikwm, M 

K«brer, Hermann... 

Kopp. Antfvti 

Angcrlicjfi r. V 

DtlU, Anton 

Kerntopf & Sohn... 

Malkki, Julian 

Nowieki, F. J 



.EaiaUidied 188T Moakau 



M 
<t 



M 
W 
if 



« 
« 
M 
W 
M 
(r 
tt 
II 
«l 
M 
4( 
M 
<l 
«( 



1S7« 

1843 
1856 



I « » » • » 



.Odet>!>a 
■ Riga 



1841 St. Petersburg 

1810 



1888 

1«70 

1000 
1808 
1874 
1808 

1880 
1818 
1880 





M 


« 


4< 


It 


M 


M 


M 


N 


tt 


M 


M 


M 


tt 


M 


Cf 


M 


N 


(I 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


if 


M 


4l 



8»rato\v 

1872 .Tiflia 

1887 " 

— Warscbttu 

1873 " 



M 



Albert & Co., E. A.... 
RSaler, G 

Prolze & < n.. Tr.sM'f . . . 

Petrof. Anion 

VVarbiTick. Itiwb.if A... 

Baroitiu», Karl J 

Kopocky ft Co 

NovAk. ' V 

Sdiiialx-1, i.iiilwig 

Korh & Korwlt 

Prokscb, A 

Spim's Ww., Carl... 

llivinitz, KnriiH) 

Magrini e Figliu, L... 

Andrpya, Anton. 

Baumann* Max 

lUrlehmdek, .lobann... 

Tt:iiiiiilnicli. .loaef 

HcrjriT. Innaz. 

IMst tnlorft-r. I,ii<l\vij». , 
Czapka's Sohn, Jacob. 

Dttrr. Karl 

rW-r-iam. Willnlin 

EhrUur, Fritdricli 



AUSTRIA 

PIANO -MAXl FACTI RER 
. . .EstablUhed 



« 
« 

M 



II 
M 
11 
M 
l< 
M 
41 
** 
M 
4* 
W 
« 



1^8 i..... Aussig 

1878 B. Leipa 

IfO.j (M-<>rg->\val<i(> 

Kutiiggriitz 

H»<><i Laibach 



ItiOS 
1901 

1892 

1S74 
ISIO 



1S70 

1S42 

1S28 
1842 
1817 

mi 



Prog 

44 



44 
*f 



>Iteicbenberg 



41 

44 



.Tricat 
ii 

.Wien 



41 
41 
4« 
44 

a 
w 
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Fritz. Solin, .1 Kstablishcd 

Fiii'liH. jmi.. Fi.iii/ *' 

iiosiil, Jo«e( & AUuU " 

HnM«r. Joh 

Ilatiiliiirp'r. ''.nl.... ** 

lli>itziiii)itii. intii ** 

Hnatny. .loM-f *• 

HoflMuer, tiunUv....... ** 

Ilufmann, KriwWrfi « 

lli>fiminTi. K.<i 1 •* 

Mr.lzio & H.'it/iainn " 

11. .rr. Moril/ ** 

.liniH-k. Fenlinandl.. *' 

Karlwicli. Kriedrlch " 

Kliilml. CcittlW) 

Kraus, Adolf " 

Kubik. Josef. 

I,iiiil»frp'r & iflmt* *• 

i.ittiiiiiiin, .fohunti. , . '* 

• l.yra" '* 

Wliwanck, )l«>iQrirh ** 

Mayer, Ediurd " 

:Mi.y.T. Wilh.liii ** 

Ma yr, Vti%u/. '* 

X«-tiu'tMlik.', .loliann , ** 

Neuburgvr. Adolf....... " 

Neunmyer. Carl " 

OcMT, Franz " 

(>«'scr ii S»liii, ViiMfiit " 

J'allik 4 Stiasny " 

X'arttart'« Kidam. Alois " 

Pflwleck, jun., Josef. *' 

i'liknrnv, A. " 

ll«"irdu.id. ItolHTt F •* 

Kirliter. Fnitiz ** 

Sclmubf, Wilh ** 

Soliniid. Heinrich " 

S«-lmii»l & Kuii7. V *' 

Schneider JL N< tre. Josef ** 

Schweiftliofer's S»hw ** 

Skop. .lo^t '* 

Stnry. .loharni ** 

Sti'lzhaniiiM-r. .\ntoti ** 

Stenzel & Sdileuiraer " 

Sliiif;!. (;el>rilder, ** 

WMsnicsek, lunar. *' 

Winclhofer Wwe. Rudolf ** 

Wirtli I raiiz '* 

Wok'k, Fninz. '* 

Zebrakowsky, Joliaon ** 

Climel & Son " 

Delnnal. Kfimly ** 

Kilor. Anton .lulius ** 

Haviieaek, Carl ** 

Hcckenast, Oustftv ^ 



ISO.-. Wion 



1H74 
) H.l!> 



1850 

1 Sl»S 

1900 
1809 
1885 



1890 



1848 
1804 



ISSO 

18;J9 
1792 



18K0 
1H7S 



u 
u 
u 
u 

M 

« 

M 
it 
tl 



M 
<• 
14 
« 



M 
l( 
14 
4t 
4t 
M 
«« 

a 



tt 

41 

«t 

«< 
tt 
u 

u 

44 



1835 Biidapnt 

1888 « 

lH4(i « 

18«o «* 

1865 « 



PIAXO SUPPLY MAXUFACTURERS 

Oaiser, Emit Hammers 1971 Wieii 

Karl, Jos Keys 1894 « 
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Kmln. Kherhnrd Hammere 1891 Wien 

Littuiiiitii. jiiii . Pinil .Kil|]W..<< 1887 *' 

MiJler's Sohii, Martin Wire 1782 " 

ytm, FmiK 1881 " 

OUktT. Franz *' *' 

OpIoUt, Alois ** 

Pichli-r. .loliaiin " " 

Proha»ka, Fmnz '* ♦ " 

Scbinidtmayr, Raynund " 



« 



JAPAN 

PIANO MAN'UFACTIRERS 

Nippon Cakki Sicza Kabushiki Kwaidta Hainiihim itsu 

>«'ishikawa & Son Vokoluima 



UNITED STATES 

PIANO MANUFACTURERS 



("ALIVORXIA 
Pjuiru- IMiino yUtf. f 'o. 
tSalyer-tiauQwister Cu. 
DpIiiv. J„ ft Co...... 

I)i it< nu'i«T I'iimo Co.. 

lav, ICciU-rt 

Ilornun^. V. (\....... 

Mauz}-, Byron 



{o.x.NKfriciT 

Storlinf: ('i>.. TIm* 

llnntin^ton I'i.ino * " 
Wilcox & White Co., The. 

Ulathusbck Piano Co 

Shoninger, B., Co.... 



A.. Pi 
& Co. 
& Co. 
Piano 



Co. 
Co.. 



Tl.HNnlS 

Johnisun. \\'n\. 
Bmwr. JuVm*. 

lllMlt. Coo. p.. 
lJu-h & (jCltH 

Cal))t' Co., Tlir 

Cttble Nvlson Piano 
Chick«rinfr Bros. 

Oark, >r. KiIl<-, Piano Co 

Conovcr I'uitu) Co 

Cont-onl ('it.. Tho 

Decker Bros, Co.. 

Detmer. H^nnr 

Folfv i WillfiTTi^ yUft 
Fiifhr & Si«iiiiin 

Kai>rr. Adolph 

Kimball, W. W., Co, 



Co. 

Piano Co, 



, . EMtablishiHl 




«< 


my- . 


<t 


1892 . 


«4 


1880 . 


M 


1H80 , 


M 


18«4 . 






M 




«• 


1877 . 


44 




tt 


1850 . 




ino7 . 


« 


1S,>7 . 


M 


1870 


<f 


18»6 


fl 


ISSO , 


<i 


ino.-i . 


U 


1892 , 


u 


1900 


u 


1890 


u 


inf>7 


14 


1!U»7 . 


*t 


18H5 . 


«< 


1870 


M 


1903 . 


H 


1881 , 


« 


1894 . 



Pasadena 

, . . Loa Augeles 
.San Franciaco 



<( 
u 
u 



. Dorl.v 



.New Haven 



. Champaign 
. . . .Chicago 



M 
W 

u 
tt 

H 
«« 

It 
tt 
M 
M 
M 

« 
M 
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M 
M 
C« 
•f 
M 
« 
(1 

« 
(4 
(( 
M 
tf 
14 
W 
H 
<« 



«( 
M 
W 
<l 
« 
M 
M 
<( 
(I 
U 
<( 
** 
u 
U 
it 



IMMI Chiotgo 

1864 

IflO.) " 

l')05 " 

1893 

IWW « 

1880 " 

1902 " 

1842 " 



M 
•f 
4> 
M 
M 
U 
M 
4t 



King PI«no Co. EitublUhed 

Lyon & HfiUy 

.\Iar<|ii«-tt«' I'iano Co 

Muyiiiird. K. K., PUno Co. 

Mevf r, Jr'rans 

Nelson, H. P., Co. 

Kowiiianii Bniw. ("o. 

Prit-e & TiH>|)l<» I'iaiio Co 

K«"<'<l & S<iiis Piano Co............. 

Krit'hardt I'iano i'o. 

RothHchiltl & Co. 

Schaaf. Adrni 

Schaeffer Piano Co. 

Sch«T|>«'. & Co. 

Schulz. M.. Cn 

Soi^hur^'. .}. P.. Piano Co. 

Singer Piano Co. 

Smith, Barnes ft Rtrohber Piano Co. 

Stnrck. P. A.. I'iano (V. 

Stegrr A Sons Piano Mfg. Co....... 

Story & ( lark Piano Co. 

Straubt; Piano Co 

W#ber A Ron* 

Werner Piano Co. 

Hamilton Piano Co 

SeylM.ld Piano 4 Organ Co 

Swan. S. N.» Co 

Pirarro Piano Co 

SrhilK'T Pinno Co... 

National Player Piano Co 

Stanil ird Piano Player Co 

Johnston. K. P., Piano Co. 

Wpfttem Cottage Piano ft Organ Co. 

IlnililortT Piano Co. 

NyMtfwantler Piaiiu Cu. ............. 

Schumann Piano Co.. 

I Mil \N A 

Kniglit-HrinkerliofT Piano Co... Kstahlislied 

Auto (Irand Piano Cb. " 

Packard Co.. The 

Schnff rtrcw. I'iano Co. •* 

( jlilc. llnl, It t M , ( 

Kreii I rench Piano Co..... " 

( hnte A Bulier 

Starr Piano Co •* 

Tryber Piano Co. 

Iowa 

Beltcvue Piano Mfg. Co. Established 1006 Believtie 

KEMTUCKY 

IIa.rvard Pbno Co. .EitaUiahei) 1SR5 Dayton 

Mains 

I1ttghi» ft Son Piano Mfg. Co Establialted 1886 Foxeioft 

M.\RYI.\Nti 

Win. Kniitx' & Co Estalili.siied 18.39 Daltimore 

Ch«8. M. Stieir « 1S42 " 



1H73 

1 873 

!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!.... 

1907 

1894 

1884 

1879 //.,...'.[[[. \\\[.]\V.. ** 

1809 " 

1678 « 

19(hJ 

18S9 Chicajfo Height} 

Eigin 

1907 Free|>ort 

1008 Joliet 

189:! Oregpn 

M 



1007 OttawA 

1885 " 

l!)oj Rockford 



1907 Brawl 

1905 .Connenville 

1871 Fort Wayne 

lSt!»5 lliintinptnn 

1900 I.apnrt«' 

1808 New Cantle 

100! Peru 

1872 Riolnnntid 

1881 South livnd 



>I.\SS.V« III SKTI S 

Bourne,. Wni.. & Son Established 1846 

Chidtering ft f!ons.... *• 1823 



.Boston 
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Cbomleelo Mfg. Co. 

Cnwraon Piano Co.. 

Everett Piano Co 

Hallft & Davis Piano Co 

Ilurne I'inno Co 

IviTH & I'onA PiunO Co. 

Jewett Fiano Co 

Kraft. Theo. J., A Co 

Mri-^nn ifc Ifrinilin Cn 

M. l'l.ail. A. M.. Piauo Co 

Miller. 1 1. Miry F., & SOOS PlailO Co.. 

National I'inno Co. 

Poole Piano Co 

Voso Si Sons Pin no Co 

Aokotist Player Piano Co 

('ot4- I'iliiio Mf;,', Co. 

(iill)trt I'iiUio Co 

MtiniM-tti. Honors. Co...... 

Trowbridgp Piano Co 

Webster Piano Co 



RtitnbllHheil 






1849 


u 


1883 


(• 


IH:i5 


<l 


1902 


*■ 


1 sso 


.t 


ism 




1903 


M 


1854 


« 




it 


1803 


«« 


1911 


«> 


1393 


« 


mi 


11 


1006 


■ < 


1800 


14 

M 


1907 


W 

U 


1888 



.Boston 



M 
<t 
M 

w 

M 
il 
«t 

M 
U 



. . . Franklin 
, LeominsUT 



MiCHlOAX 

•fJrinnell Broj4 EstabliHlied 



.D.>troit 



Farrand Co., The....... 

Brockmricr Piano Co. . . . 

Maiuillc & Sons 

Iiu!<'ii & L4ine Piano Co.. 
<'hase llacklpy Piano C». 

<icnD&in Piauo Cu. 

IfeUn-Winkle Co. 



Minnesota 

SS< liimiiiel ii Co, . . . . 
Kaudenlmsli, S. \V., Co.... 
iN'grrt^troni Piano Hfg. Co. 
Wick. P. S., Co. 



New IlAMPSHiac 

Pres*cott Piano Co. 



IHH4 . " 

1»08 Grand Uapidn 



1901 Holland 

1883 Miiskogon 

189ft Haiciuaw 

19M ....South Haven 



EataMiabcd 1892 Firil.iult 

" 18fi.1 St. Paul 

HMM» Minn<>uiH.li> 

1880 JKorth SL Paul 



.Eatabliehed 1809 Conooid 



New .JKKHiiV 

Delahar, Kdw 

Lanter Co., The.. 
Winkler Piano Co. 
Allep-r. TT. \V. 
Comuh Piano Co. 
Florey Bros 



.Establisbeil Newark 

" 1802 •* 

1875 Trenton 

134M> ..Woslitngtott 

1876 

1909 ** 



M 

M 
U 





Eatabiiabed 18.37 




« 


1882 




it 


189.1 


Smith. Freeborn Q 


la 


1848 




« 


1878 




<• 


inoo 




H 


1848 




1. 






u 


1887 


Aeolfnn'Welier Piano A Pianola Cbu. 


M 


190.1 




M 


11)00 




l( 


inoi 




t. 


100(1 




M 


1903 



Albanv 



.Broekport 



.Bnlfab> 



w 



............ 
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Kindl. r & ( ollinil " 1810 • " 

KinhliolT. I,iiwren«» " 1901 " 

K..l.l.r A ( iinipbell " 1W»4 " 

Krakauer »r«« " 1S0!» " 

Kninich ft Boch *• is«4 

KnxgiT V\i\iu> Cn " 1852 

I.iiirarjjrii.- Co.. Tho " 18M 

M A * *• lOOtt 



u 

41 



Raoon Piano To... EstaUithed 17H{t ^eiT Yorlc 

ItaiU-y IMaiiu Mfg. Co ** 1»01 " 

naiinuiHUr, If " 1H!)4 ** 

Buyer i'iano Co ■* lom *' 

Becker Bros " 1902 " 

B'hiiin^r F'iaiK. (••.. " IStii '* 

IKhr Urns. A: ( o ... ** IHSI *' 

ll<Trv \V<Hid riiino I'layer Co. " " 

Biddle Piano Co. " 1861 " 

Bjur Bw» " 1H87 " 

It-KHlitkor - Smi-. r n " V 

Hoffirt. K.i«iii JJ, & Co.... 1S5)9 " 

H-.pirt. W. K '• 

Holierman & Knn ** 1880 '* 

Bramboeh. Carl, t fkm •« 1010 , , " 

Hr.tuniiilh.r Piano ("o. «* 1887 '* 

Bniiiiu r Si ( o.. C. A " 

Hvrm-. c. B., Piano Co. *' >8(;2 " 

Cubie ft Roii» « 1862 " 

Cbtlton Piano Co « " 

diriHtniiin S«ins •* 

Collin-H & Kitullcr ** 

('•)nnor, K. *• 

iMivnport A. Treacy Piano Co.... . 

Dwlcpr ft Rons " 1850 " « 

!>(• ni\ A Harris » um " " 

Doltson. K. S.. & Co ** " 

Doll. .lacftl.. & SIbna....... •* 1871 " 

DuBinberre ft Co. *• 1884 " " 

EHtfv Piano Cb..... " 1885 *' " 

ri-.Ii. r. .T X ('. 1845 

l"i « sK i ii k l'»»iiio C"«i. " ** 

KiirlonK, A. 11.. Piano Co. ** 15H0 " 

Uablor, Hmtnt, ft Bro " 1864 " " 

C.rev*", O. B " 1896 " " 

H uMi.iiin. P«'«k 4 C o 1842 *' 

IhuiUH. \V. P., A Co........ « ]8t»8 " 

Harrinjrton. K. (.'.. ft Co.... " 188«J " 

Haabrouclc Piano Co " 1880 « " 

Hftswllon Bro* " 1840 " « 

H ni. r IMano Co " 1907 ** « 

ll.Avnr.l. H. S.. Co '* 19(»2 " " 

Jao)l> \\r<'* •* 1«7H " " 

James ft HolmHtrom " 1874 " « 

Jomnen, B. H •* 1001 

K. Ik r. Il. nry, ft Sons " 1802 « « 

K.Im,. s r.. " — " " 

K.-ISO A Co ** 
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Lecktrtiiig I'iaiut < <• , " l8St» 

JMitK K., Piano ( o iss9 • - 

Lih.l.iiian. Henry A S. O *• 1M6 " 

Lindi'iuan A Siins Piano Co " ' J88T *' *' 

Lorkbardt Piano Co. " 1802 
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IxH'kwood Pinno Co. .Establi 

Ludwig * Co. " 

Mncfarlane. Jolin ** 

.MaiiHficliI Piano Co " 

Mar^liall k W. ii.ldl Piouo Co " 

MathiiHhek .V Sou l*iiiDO Co. " 

Mehlin, Paul U., & Sons 

Metzke, ().. & Son.......... " 

Miltnn I'iario Co, " 

Kei'dhani Piano Co. " 

Nevvby & Rvana , " 

Ouvri«T IJn>H " 

PnlnuT Piano Co " 

Pi-asf Piano Co " 

l*eerl«8« Piauo Player Co. " 

IVtew, W. P., Co 

Radio, F 

Uigul I'lanu A. Plajer Co " 

K«'lil«ein Bros ** 

Kicca & tioa " 

Rudolf Piano Co " 

SHu'itrkf Piano Co 

fH'hlcicluT. iii-o., & Son* '* 

Schubert Piano Co. " 

Sohmer & Co " 

Solingipn Piano Co. " 

8tn<Ii. \ '"nn ** 

Stwk, (.»•«)., & Co '* 

Steinway & Sons " 

Stricb ^ Zeidler 

Stroud Piano Co. 

Stult/. nrns " 

Stullz A: iiauer " 

Stiiltz & Co " 

8turz Bros " 

Stuyvemnt Piano Co. " 

Twlinolii f'i iTii! Co ** 

Tclelectrif J'laiio I'laycr Co ** 

Tonk. \Vm.. & I?n *• 

Univertwl Piano Co " 

Vnloia k Wniiama 

Virpil Practnr^ Clavier Co " 

WaltorH Piaiio Co ** 

Warde Piano Co. ** 

Waters, Horace, t Co. ** 

Weber Piano Co " 

Wt^^or Bros 

Wluflock Piano Co ** 

Wing 4 Son " 

Winter k Co " 

Wright Piano 0>, " 

Wissnor, Otto ** 

Wuert*. O. W " 

Wurlit»'r Mfjf. Co.. Rudolph 

Sporer, CarlHon k Berry " 

Armstrong Piano Co. ** 

Bn'wstor Piano Co " 

Cook I'iano Co., J. B ** 

Fo<«ti»r & Co 

Oibbons k Stone 

Goetzmann k Co, " 
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IlkinM Bros Kittablished KochetUr 

flaJfiM 4 Co. " Jli1«attkM 

M,ii>Ii;ill 4 \\Vn<l<'ll I'i.ino Co. *' 

l;..|«lt A Sms i'iano Co " 1901 " 

Ki)j,'<-lluintt, F.. t SOM " iHSft JSt .J.-lm.ville 

VoHgh Piano Co. " ItMtl \V«ter]oo 

Hii^r Piano Co " Yonken 



Ohio 

Ptililwin. Tlw, f'l'. 

Hulltr liros. i'iaiio Co 

Cluirc li Co., T)ie Jofan. ...... 

Eberaoie Piano Co 

EHinKton Piano Co 

>larvar(l I'iano Co 

Krell I'iuno Co.. The 

Valley (Jem Piano Co.. 
Wurlitxer, Rudolph, Co., The. 

Raymond Piano Co 

Columbus Piano Co 

Chase. A. B., Co 
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Lehr, H., A Go. Ektabliabed IMO 
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KfUmor Piano Co. 

Colby Piano Co 

Biasius & Stmn ... 

Ciuuiinfldham Piano Co...... 

Tjentvr Piano Co 

ih-fvr Co.. Fr.'.l, The 

Painter dc Ewing 

Scbomaclcer Piano Co 

Bennett Piano ( «)., W. C 

Kleber, II., k Bro 

\\iM\(T Orjs'iiM A I'iaiiii Co.. 
Van I>yke Piano Mfg. Co... 
Keller, Dunham Piano Co.. 

WracoKBtN 

Conrad Piano Mfp. Co 

Gram liiclttstpfjj Piano Co.... 

K re iter I'iiiiin Co 

Waitbam Piano Co. 

Netxow, C. F.. Mffr. Co.... 

WilHon Piano Co 

Miller, S. W., Piauo Co.... 
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1S8.3 llazleton 

1859 Erie 

l«ir> Philadelphia 

1891 « 

1888 « 

4« 

1893 ....,.//...[ " 

18.-J8 •« 

1900 Warren 

1841 Pittsburg 

IS^O York 

l'*80 Scranton 
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1885 

190*1 " 

l8i><i Sheboygan 



-Deep River 



PIANO SUPPLY HANUFACTURERS 

CoNNKCTicirr 

Pratt. Read & Co Keys and Actions 1806 ... 

Comstock. Cheney 4; Co., The " " " ... 

Universal Music Co Music Rolls 1904 Meriden 

Davenport, John, Co. Iron Frames 1888 Stamford 

Blake ft Johnson Hardware 1840 .Waterhuiy 

Illinois 

GulbransenDirkin'^nn Co Player Actiopa JOM ......Chicago 

Piano A OrKui Supply Co. Actions and Keys 1871 " 

8ihafT. .Tolm .\ StrinfP* 1889 

Oregon Foundry & Machine Co Iron Frames..... 1907 Ore^n 

Kurtx Action Co..... .......Actions ......1908 Roekford 
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Schwnmb, I Ih-o.. Co Pinno Cases Arlington 

American Felt Co IVItH 1890 Bosttm 

Faxon. (ivtK IL. Co Hardware 1850 " 

Feltprs Co.. Ihf Ffltn 1!»10 •« 

Fra/i.T, 1) iti I" .Il iinrriprt IVOO ComblidgB 

Scaverns I'inno .\rtioii C u. Vclioiisi iSol •* 

Standard At lion Co " 1880 « 

Tower, Sylvf^lvr. Co. K*yB and Actions 1834 

l^koy, r. II.. Piano Case Co.. . . .Caaea Jh.iO Leominster 

PvicliaV-l on Piano Case Co ■* 1801 . 

Smith, F. C: " 

Wellington Piano Cant. Co " 1805 •* 

Tuner's Supply Co.. 1 he Tool* 188.1 Sfiin. rvilte 

Simplex Ptarer Action Ctt. Player Actions ..1883 Worcester 

New IIami'siiirk 

Parker ft Young Co Soundboanb 1857 Lisbon 

New Jersey 

AhlM)lt Piano Action Cn. Actions \H'}H ... Fort 

.American .Mnsieal Supjily Co ijup|iUei» l.SO" Jersey City 

Niiti«>ii:il .Music String' Co Strings ...New Briinawiek 

Celluloid Piano Key Co Keya 1S7<J New York 

Looschen Piano Case Co. Caaes 1885 .. .Patcrsou 

New York 

Phelps, .M. S.. Mfg. Co " :^XfS»\ Brockiwt 

Brown & Patlcrson... ..Iron Framca 1861 Brooklyn 

Young. F. W. ft Co Actions 18«8 " 

WiHxl & IJrooks Co .\ctiiMH and Keya, .... .H»(tl BulTnIo 

Clicney. A. ('., Piano Action (u Vctions ...!!•!••> ........ .Castleton 

Duvis, I. K., .Mfj;. ( o. I ases IJKU Cortland 

Breckwuldt. Julius, ft Co... ^'oundboards IHiitt I)o1j;cvillc 

RaniRoy, Chas.. Co ITnrdwure. 1897 Kin;;«*tnH 

New York Piniinfuitc Ki-y Co. is!)0 Middlctown 

(iruhh & Ki>-M>)>ant II Uro>i Actions 183? Nassau 

American I'niiui Strin;; Co String* — ■■ New York 

Aulo-l*neMmatic Action Co. Player .\ctinn<< " 

Connorised Muflie Co......... Mnnic Rull.'t " •* 

CoUltuie. ,I<H. X ( i^r, 1 S72 '* " 

F.rland!icn. J Tools I si; | « •« 

<i<N<pul. C. F., ft Co Hardware \m> « « 

Unas. Ilenrv, it S4>n " iSdU " •* 

HnuH... C. \V.. & Sous I-Vtts I!K)2 " «• 

Kapp. I{..l>t. L.. Co Iliimiii.TS 1!M<I " •« 

Koch. Kud. C Strings J^^VS ........ •« 

MapPH. Stephen S " " •* 

X. Y. Co oper tlive Piiuio String' V<>. " l-'-'-' " '* 

New Yr.rk Piano Hiirdware Co Hardware H'07 

Pfrienwr, Charl.- UaotmerH... I><70 

Tinpip. Brown ft Co Felts 1«01 

Ilnmarciotti. P. Stringn 1«07 

Scliirmer. ('!iiir1>>s. Hardware JHt'ai 

Selimidt. David H.. i ("o Ilanum rs IS.'iO .• 

SfliwaiKlcr ,\cli(in Co .Actions l.s-l."i 

Stail>-AI»endschein Co " . U*»0 ^. 

Standard Ptieuroatie Action Co Player Actions 

Slrnucli Rros Actions l^'t'-T 

Waslc & Co ■ " I'STO. 

Weasel), Nickel ft Gross " 1«75 
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Kngclliardty A Sons Acli<NM 1889 St Johnville 

Ohio 

Plairlmnk!! Co., The Iroo Frames ISM .Spriogfield 

Kfllrv, (V. S., Co " 1»90 " 

Wiikiiaiu i'iiino Plate Co. ** *♦ 18«J0 " 

Wisconsin 

BilUKgs Spring Biaaa Fttnge Co.. . .Uardwmre Miln-mukce 



C AX ADA 

PIAM » M \ M KACTL HKUS 

Nova SrcrtiA 

WilliB Piano & Oigan Co EiitablMhed ... 



..StellArtOB 



«)XTAKIO 

Siivdrr & (•.>.. WfO..,. KMtnblirtlied 

1 ).>iiiuiimi I'iatio it Orgas Cu " 

!>..!..'» ty & ('«►., \V 

Hari'lav, (Ilu*?* 4 I '<>. , 

Bell Piaiw k Urignn Co. 

Morra Piano Co 

Worniwilli & ('.. " 

Willj.uii S)iiH. K. S 

Wiili iMis Piano Co 

AlHi'tiii Oriue Pianu Co " 

BliiiKlall Piano Co 

Coilf^i 'liflntcfl (■ri i--iii T*i:iT«i Co 

(•ourUtv. W illi* I 1 Liciuing 

Ii«'itit/.n)anii & Co 

Ilcintztiuinn Co.. Gerhard 

Mason & llisi li Piano Co.. ........ . 

MetiilelsHulin Piano Co. 

NcwcouiIk' Piano (\i , 

Nordheinior Piano Mmic Co 

Uwen & Son, K. H. 

Stanlcfjr, Frank 

Palmvr Piano Co 

Usbrfdge Ffano & Orijnn Co. ... , 

Karn Co.. 1). \V 

'Jlionia-j OrgiHi &. Pianu Co., Hie.... 



<« 



Btrthi 

1S70 Bowmntn ill- 

l."»75 Clinton 

Dundas 

IHtW Uttelph 

Lintowcl 

, . KiM;.;-(iiti 

l,S4;i , . Loinlon 

■ , ( •-h;ivv» 

....................... .Ottawa 

Torovrto 

1908 



1830 

1R71 
18M3 
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, Usbridge 



Crai}? Piano Co 

Ladfargue Piano Co., Th*. 
Pratte. A 

Shaw Si Co.. J. W 

Willis & Co 

Ix'saffi' & Kiln 

Scnecal 4^>doz 



.£stal>li:ihed- 



.Wooiatock 



.lloatiMl 

« 



..St. Tlic'ifsc i|i> Blainsrille 

»• *4 H tt 



PIANO SUPPLY MAXirPACTUEERS 

Ontario 

Bartiu'lnu's Si Co.. .4. A. , .Aftions — 

lJ«'st A Co.. D. M .Uammera. — 

Bohm- & Co " — 

Cana<la Piano Action & Ki'v Co Aftions and Keys.,.,..— 

Co«t«s. A. K ". Ftrinp* *. — 

Tlip«'l Co., Otto, AotioHH and Keys. — 

K«'rr. A Actions — 

i^K>s4.. Jos. M K«yii... — 

Toronto Piano String Utg. Co. Strings — 



•Taconto 

*» 
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Action. Practieo. Cluvior. 83 
Actions, (Jraiul. a^L oiL «0, UL S4, 85, 88, 

Hi). 00 ni -j.-.s 
Artiotis. Hammer. IL 41. A± 4.{. 44. 4.'>. 

llii IL. Hi 84 l iiM iS. -261. 2li2 
Action. " lIopiKT." iM 
ActiiniH. Player- PiniM). 1 Cfi 
A<lii>ii, l{i'|>ctitiori. '^47 
Actions. l |>ri}iht, ilL .>L 010(1 
Agraffe. Ill 

Bridp*. SotiiKltMi-inl. iii Iftfl 

JJridfjc. I.ini'iir. -ti t 

Husli Teiii|>le of .\hisi«-, Chiciifro. .'^.'iQ 

Capo Tasto. ILL 

('hh«'s, (Jraiul, .18. ■'>:. aji. fi-V SA 
Cas's, Piano. I Ki llT ] in. LiQ 
Claviclior.l. 2iL. aiL 31 
I lavicvllierinm, iii 
Clavier. 8^ 

Collections of Musical Tn^tninicnt^. 4'jfl 
Collections of OM Instruments. ISS^ 4J8, 
i211 

Conclusions. 4.1.t.4no 

Con.servatorv of Music, Bush Temple, Chi- 
cajio. .l.i('> 

Consolitlation of Large Firms in Pinno 
Trade. 1^ 

Dun per. iL iL 

IK'partnient Stores, a Factor in tlio Piano 

Industry. ISi 
Dulcimer, 41; 42, Ali 

Kxport, lOfL 211Q 

Felt. Piano. 1 20- 12.3. 240. 241. 2aD 
FKlgid. 57-t»5 

Frames. Iron. Cranii. aiL t)l-t>3. HO-Tn 
Frames, Iron. Piano. \'2A 
Frames, ln)n. Square. .'>0-.'>2. 09. 
Frames. Iron, I'priglit, 5^ 55, 5(5, 60-71, 
74, 

Hackbrett. IL 42^ 42 

IIali-s : 

Aeolian. 331 
BKltluier. 393, ADQ 
Br.setulorfer, 220, 2n3^ HU 
Chickering. 175, 274, 39L 393 
Ehrbar, 222, 3113 



Ham.s C'lhtiiiueil 

Krard. 253, 3113, 31Li 
(iewandhauH (New). Leipsic, 38fi 
(Jeuandhaus ((.)|d). I>eipsie, asfl 
Her/.. 258. 3113 
Plevel. 257, .•>!)■>. 31111 
St«''ck. .ri8, 3113 
Steinway, L'mdon. .'{QO 
Sfeinway. New York. 175, 302. 301). :}!)0. 
323 

Hamnu>rs. Piano. 1)7-100. 123 
Handel an<l Haydn Society, 27(» 
Harp. Krard. 3.52. :}5:{ 
Harpsichord, 3 4 -.18. 188. 180 

Alessandro Trasuntis Art \ Insert 191 ) 

Jiinko Keyl)oard, 78-83 



Ke. Chinese, 2ii 
KevlMiard. :{7. M8. 
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Literature on the Pianoforte, 4-j.'^-i->n 

Marketing of Pianos, 200. 2Q1 
Monochord, 21 

Name, \alue of. in the Piano Industry, 
21iL ill 

Org)<n. 11 

Org.in, American Cabinet. 3111 
Pedal. 38 

Piano. The Art. 187 101 

Pianos. Art Crand 

Baldwin Company (Insert p. 100) 

Chickering &. S^»n.s " 
Krard " 
Kverett Piano Company " 
.bihn Broadwood & Sons " 
Julius BlUthner " 
Ludwig Bos4>ndorfer " 
Pleyel. Lyon & Co. 
Budolf ifwuh Sohn " 
Steinway i Sons " 
WeU-r Piano Company " 
William KnalH> & Company " 

Piano. Tlie Commercial, 105! 175, 179-181. 
ilil 

Pianoforte. 41-48 

Piano. Grand. 57-(i5. 09. 70-71. 77. 3M 
Pianos, in De|>artmcnt Stores, ili2 
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Pianii Industry, Loiidiiif; Firni«* in. 2 1 :\ 
I'iano Mnnufai'tiiri'i>, Coiisuliilntion *>f. 

iH-2. lia 

ri.-i mis, 

NiimiUt |)ri><hn-«'il |ht y«'ar, I T-). 'iOtl. 4:U 
N'aliif of vi'.irh iiiit|iiit, 1 "■') 
Piani.H. |',,|al. 

riaiHw. S<|iian-. iL !»L 2>>0. 3£Li 
riaiio-i, Sicnciliiij;. I Hl' 
I'iaiiu, rjirij^lit. .):{-'»7. ii?>. 70. 7 1 . Inwrt 
l!Ml. •iiili 

I*ian'i«. \'aluo of Nunie on, in tlir I'i;>no 

lncln*trv. jl.'. 
I'iuni", Wttii il (Jiaiul. IS 
Tins, llitoli and Tuniiiji. 1'2H 

Tl-WO TlAYfJlS AM) l'i.\YrK I*IA5t>S: 
■■ .At-oliitn " (h^an, ''JT 
•• A.-riul ■• I'iaiKo. LLL LiiL 3ii 
■■ AnjffliiN ■' I'iaiiii I'Livt r. 1 :iH 
"A|Millii" I'iiino l'liiy<T. 1 •">4 
•■ Ari^tfttio " Crand Tljiyrr I'iuno. :{7;j 
•• Aili-tylr." Lii 
'■ Ai i»li>n " I'i.ino 1*1 iy«T. I ■").'» 
Hisliuii & J>OMn<''.H K<-yl>i>iMi| .\ti;tch- 

iii.Mii. lss;{. LaiL Lili 
Itntwn's Inti i ior I'layi-r. 1 '•'I", I '0 
HninV AiilKiiiatic I'iann. 1 
('fciliaii I'Ijiwt I'iunit. :i7'J 
" ^'^d^•^^ ina ■■ ( >i>;iiini'ac. :i'i7 
( lark's Stroke Untti.n. 1!MK'., 1 IM 
Clark'-i Stroke Itnttoti. 1!UI7. 1 .•>.>■ 1 ■'.)'. 
t Lirk'n Trnn»|io»inj; IK\ ir*-. Is;*!). 151. 

( lark's Triii»>po.,iri>.' Di-vicc. l!lO-2. 1 .'rJ 

Crook's •' IIhi list." r.t(Mi. l.'.'^. ir.l 

Danquard's Kli'xild*" l-'in;;>'r Mi-cliaiiisnj, 

l!»i)4. 1^4. Lii 
'■ Di ll " Piano Player, I')7 
Fourneaiix's " Pianist i," I M\. I :i4. !::.> 
(iailv's Pl«v.r iledijinisn). iSSl. IM^ 

lis 

(io'diiian's " ilarnioiiist " I'lavi-r. 1M>S. 

I ■•>-'. I.>:t. Hii 
Holiart'.H Kiidl.ss Tunt' Slu.-t. l!>i>s. IM 
HupieJd's •• J'lion<da ■• Player. I'.HfJ. \J>±, 

l.'»7. l.'iS. Lil) 
Jat-quarUs PerforaU'd Kndless (urd- 

board, liLi 
I\tdl\ "s Wind Motor with Slide A'alves. 

l.HS»;. Kill 
K«']ev Danqiiard Tcnijiononie," P.tll, 

l.'.s". lii:> 

Khijili's Auxiliary Kvy. lOOti. 1 ■'>■{. 1 .">.'> 
KuHter"» Mechanical Inhtruun-nt, iHtfti, 
jati. 140 



McTainJnany's Automalif Plrtyiiijr (>r- 

<!an. l.Stis. LLL V}^ \M. liii 
'• Metroslyle ' Pl.iyer Piano. ]^ ]M 
Morse's Auloniatit- Or^rin. Irtj 
Pain and Knst^-r's Sdl plavin^i Piano, 

P«|»e*K Atltoniatic Piano. Kt.t 

Parker's .\utoniatie Piano, 1892, \M, 

•' I'.-ei Ie,s ■' PiaJio Phiyrr. li± aUi 
" l*}n»n(da " Piano JMaver, 1 •'>■?. l.">7. 1.")^, 
Lili 

" Phrasinjj I^'ver." 1-'>S 

•• PianiHta " Pi.ino Plaver. 1113. l;!4, LLi 

'• Pianol:i •• I'i ino Plaver. LV(1 aLi 

Playrr INano^. I:{1 h;2. 194, 

S-ytre's Aiito'iiatic Piano. ]Xi 

" Simplex ' Piano Player^. 15Q 

" 'I ein|>oiionn'." I ')S. 1 >'-2 

" '1 lieinoili>*t " Player Piano, 1 .">'<. liil 

Vauriinson's F'ieni'fl ( xlijider for Auto- 

in lie Miisjeal Instruments. 1 :<:< 
Votey s < al.inet IMayer, 1 4il. l.'>(> 
Widiii's Individual Valve Sy>t«-rii, Ifini. 

I 'I'y. 1 ■"»7 

" W ehe Mijinnn " Piano PI ,yer. Lil 
\\liile and Parker's (onihinatioii I'p- 

r'-jlil Piano and l^vd Orjian, lSlt:>. 

1 1:!. 1 14 

White and P.irkcr's Autoinntic Pinnu 

Phiy.r. lsti7. 14.VI4S 
Vtuiii-^s •• Metrostyle." PXH. 1 ■'>•<. liil 

Uesonator. VUK ill 

Seile. Diatonic and ( hroniatic-, 77 

■Seiili-, Ki|uali/.in>.'. li-'A 

Seale. Plat. 4!>. IH 

Scale. Oversirun;;. .'tl, .'li, ±L •'»■'■ (i^. 

(H. 71. .{iii 
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Kraril, .Ifan UaptisU', 252, 2it. 
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Fak-r. Daniel. 311 
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MaMtn. I.owoll. ^1"> 

Mason & llmnlin, ZlL HO, lAL Hi 

Mason. .1. :<7l)-372 

Matlwws. ^lasoti J., 

Mallnisli»'k. Fr.-.l.TiH<. ML «5, HMK lOS, 

HHI. ■^^-M-■Ti.-> 
Matlnisliok Piano Co.. a^i 
Mathuslifk & Son. a2i 
Matlinslu'k & Sons I'iano Co., il2J 
^lat/ka. »!forf»f. 274 
M< Phail. A. M.. 2I>L ilil 
M. lMiail ( o.. A. M., 2I!> 
^I<•Tanllnan^•. .lolm. L<4 1:<7 
M«lilin. IL l'nul. Insert Uil 
Melilin & S..ns. aiili 
:^len.l.-lssohn. Feliv. liLL 22a 
Mi-ntei. Sopliie. 22H. ^Us, aSQ 
Menkcl. LLi 
M. rrill Piano Co.. 2M 
NTf tlifi-*8rl. Allx-rt, ailD 
M. vr r i Co.. UA. '2M 
Miller, Henry R. OM 
Miller, .lames C. Insert 11£! 
Miller. .Tr.. Ilenrv I-.. XTT^ Insert IIH 
.Miller, .Martin. LiL LdA 
Miller & Sons IMano Co.. Henry F., lOL 

Mills. S. n.. 3M 
Mul l, 21ii 
Mollenlianer. ('.. 274 
Monnington & Weston. 248 
Mt)nroe Orffun Ueeil Company, 32S. 
Montan t. 2r>j 
Moure. William. 21Li 
^forpenstcTn & Kotrndc. 122 
Morse. .Tustinian. Lii 133 
Mwelieles. 2il 
Moser, 

Motf. Ih-nri- A.. i21i 

Mnznrt, Wolfpinp AuiadeiH, 2i 5iL 87. 

218. 24:<. :}s.-,-:{H7 
Musin. Ovid, 35tJ 

XsRel, G. L., 231 
Xaish, m 
Neit/el, Dr.. 

Nelson Co.. The IL P.. 3fi2 
Neiiliuns, IS 



Newman Brothers. 3112 

Nickel. Adam. .SSO, Ml 

Ni.kel. .Ir., Henry. liHl 

Niekersoii. W illiani K.. 417. llii 

Niemann. Dr. Walter. 2S2. 424. 12Ii 

Nisliikauii & Son. -(M 

Norton. KdwanI (^uincy, 4 '25 

Nnnns. William, 2.Sil 

Nnnns & Clark, 174 

KunnH & Company, Willium, ^OH 

Nunn.s & Kischf-r, 281) 

Oor, .1., 2li3 
Orehestrelle Co.. 332 
Ortiz & Cnss»). 1 7 1 
Osborn. .John, iiiL 2T0^ 2afi 

Packard. Isaac T., 312 
Packard Co., .TTi 311 
Pa<|er« \vski, L .1., ••{'>2. aiiQ 
Pain. I{. W'., \JW^ LiT. 331 
Paine. .1. IL. 27VL 2IIi 
Pape. Henri. H4, [M^ 108. I2L 111L 
2.')!>. 2<i() 

Parker. W illiani 1).. L}7, Ijis, UL LLi 

I'arsotis. Charles H^ lns<'rt 410 

Patzxlike. C. W".. 210 

I'ntzsrlike, K. W .. 2JiL 211 

Palzsehke, Undid f. 2X1 

Paul, Dr. Oscar. 121 

Payson. lulvvanl S.. 21)3. Insert llii 

Pease Piano Co., .'t.'tO 

P«-ck. l^'<ipol<l. 2211 

Perkins. Kdward U.. 33U 

Perzina. PanI, 7!) h:{ 

PfeifTer. A. .1.. 231 

Pfeiller. Carl .1., 1»I-11I4. 231 

Plister. IL, 231 

Pfrienier. Charles. :{82 

Piaiiida Conijiany. ■<:<2 

Pianola Conipanv Proprietiirv, Ltd., The, 

.^32 
Plaidy. Um 

Plevel, Caniille. 2alL 2A7 

Ple'v.d, Ignace. iL ILL '^M^ 257, 322 

Plevel. Lvon & Co., l^i^ 111, iM, Insert 

■ PtO, niL 2al 
Plevel. Machnne. 231 
Plevel. W olir 4 Co., 123 
iWhlmann. Moritx. 124. 125^ 23L 212 
Poehlmann, Uiclmrd, 21:1 
Potdilmann & S<m. 218 
I'ond. Handel. In*ert Hfl 
PfMde Piano Co.. XiA 
Post. (Tiarles N.. a3±;331 
Powers, Patrick IL, 21»i 2fll 
Price & Teepip, 3fl2 

Pugno, aia 

Putnani, Ch»rles R., Insert IIQ 
Pythagoni», 21 

Quigg, J. Travis, HI 
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Rjulials, Adolf IVnIinanil. ilH 

Kaclials. K.lwar.l I'.T.Iinan.l. 3.-<'2 t.^^ 

Hachals. MntliiaH K<-r<liiian<l. 

i{a\i>ii. '^77 

H.-<-<l. I'.. 201 

HriiH-ckr. UiJl 

H4'is»'iiaii«'r. ■'{•'{ H 

HfiiK'iiyi. K(l., -174 

Kijki'ii tic Laii^c, 

Kimhaiilt. Dr. K.I. K.. 42^ i21 

Kifrnillli-r. AmlnaH (i«'«.rK. 1 ±ili 

Hitt.T. m 

Uohllin^r. ( icliri'hli'r. 2J1 

Ki)llii-..ii A ."<4>n, Lil 

K.lniM-li. ( arl. Hil 

U<M>M'\(>it. IVarik, liH 

K..H..|,T. liiL ±111 

|{i>><'. KrcdiTi'-k, '-?4.'i 

Ito-M-. <;.-uip> I).. 24.'.. liU) 

|{uHc, <;fi»rj^i' 'IliiMinf. ■*4."> 

Udsi-nkraiil/. Kriist. Lll2i 

({o^cnkraiit/. Krii-t Pliilip. ±10 

Ki)s4 iikranl/. Krii-ilrii-li W illn-lm. 22ii 

Ki.M iitliiil. Mi.riz, KiH, is.'., rt'.tj. :<■>:{. aM 

Kossi. 

i{..th. A. l\. aiii 

U'ltli A. Kn<;illiartU. aiH 
Kiihinst. iii. .\!it.ui. .tO.'). :tlH>. :<nO. 

Kiukt is. Ilaiis. IMi, IHS^ laseit Hill 
Kiiiiuiiel. Fran/.. -jT."! 

Sa<knn*ist<>r. Hi. 
.Siiiif Saoii-. 2-'>7. -H.t 
SaiuT. '-j-j'* 
Scarlatti. .T^ iHi 
ScJiaaf. Adam. aiLl 
S< luu'flVr I'iano Mffj. <'<i.. 
Scl»aru«'Mka. Xavi-r, 'iT-j 
S(li.-.'l, farl. 

Scliit'ditiavcr. Adolf. ±iD 
SihH'dmay» r, Adolf. .Jr.. 2^ 4«): 4fV<) 
S< ln«'dinaycr. Haltlianar. iiiH, ±*Ji 
SiliiodinayiT. Ilcriiiahii. 'i-'^^. ilili 
SL-lii<*diiiay»T. .lohanii l)jivid. 227. ±1^ 

Sdnt'diimviT. ■Iidiaiiii Lori-n/, 22S, 2 20 
S<liH-dniay.r. .1. & 1'.. 
N-liii'tlniayt r. .Iiilius. 'J-jtl 2:U 
.Silii«>diiiay«'r. I.orriiz. UlU 
Scliirdiiiaycr. Max, 2:<0 
Silii»<lmay«T, Paul. 22!^ 222 
SfliiodiiiaytT & S<>hni'. 22S 
SdiilU'r I'iano Co.. Aikl 
S limiilt. Daviil ILj. Mi 
.■••(■lunidt. Fran/. 407 
Scliiiiidt. .lolianii. all 
Schmidt. .loliri FriMk-rick. 3A1 
SrhiH-itler's Nflf*', .J<ist>f, •.*•-?•> 
Schomarkor, Ilonry f.. 2H2. m 
Schomackor, .loliii Ht nry. 214^ 2S0, 2iil 
S< lioinarktT Piano ( <(., iiil 
Sdn"in«'. l.nuiH P.. Uil 
Si'lirodor. t arl. lilii 



S(lirodi>r. Carl Xionlui. ^ri-t-gfl.. 
SrhriMli-r. .Foliann Friedriili, 202, 2(U 
St lir<>d«>r. .ltdin. 
Srhriidrr. Karl Mi<lia«d, 2lll 
SclinxN'r, (i»kar. 'lii't 

S linitt r. ( liristo|di. 42. A3, jji. 86. ItU 
Srliiilz Co.. M.. liilU 
.SMivilz. .Matliia.-i. .'{.'lO. .100 
Schiilz, Otto, aiili 

.•^chiimaolu'r. .loliann Ilcinridi, 214. •lAO 

.Sliiunann Piano Co.. 'Mi2 

Si-liiiiiiann. ItrdH-rt. 101. IM 

Sell wander. .Ffitn, J»i hJT, 2l>0 2<i2 

Sihwarz, M.. 21A 

.Sch\\cij;liiif<T S.;lnn'. L M.. 222 

S-avrrnn, (MMjrj^t' \\'.. {MJ^ 127 

Seidl. Anton. 27.'>. ailli 

.'■ii-nitirifli. 2,S.'i 

S-nir.-rt. Ill 

S'\trartli. Hermann. 

Sytrc. m 

Sli'aw. F. S.. aii 

SluininfiiT, Iteridiard. :tlfi 

Slmiiin^iT, S. H,. .•117 

Slmdi. Itnrkat. iFL 243, 2AA 

Si.'V.Ts. F.. iilL 2 Hi. 424 

Sill>ern)ann. Andrt-a*. 217 

SilU-rnt inn. ilottfritd. 44^ iiB- Sfi. 107. 

217. liiili 
SilU'rmann. dohann Danit-l. T 
SillM-rniann. .loliann Fricdritli, 217 
Siniplox I'iano Player Co.. T.H 
Simpson, .lolin Powlton, .{t'lfi 
Smith. Hirni's A StrohlnT Co.. .'t<i2 
Smith. Chandl.-r \\ .. In-<4-rt Uli 
Smith. Fn-^dxirn (I.. :<I4. :< I ■'» 
Smith & Il(.ii;r|,t„n. Lll 
Smith & Sims, Lii 
Soluni'r. Ilnp>, 
Sohnu r & ( o.. iiU 
S«mth\\.'ll. William, il 
S|>illano. Dinitd. 42.'» 
Spinnctii. Giovanni. 22^ 33. 21fi 
S<|uir«' & Son. B.. 24H 
.standard Pnt'innatio .Xi-tion Co., ^."t-i 
Starck Co.. P. A., 'Mi 
Starr. Benjamin. .'US. aiH 
Starr, danien S.. :t4.S, aifl 
Starr Piano Co.. ILHl 
Steck. (Jwrm'. UiL Usi 2.13 . 318. 311) 
St*'ik A- Co.. (H'orjfi'. 332 
Stejier. Jolin V., Mi], 3112 
Stein. Friedrieh. 2JJi 

Stein. .lohann Andreas, ii. 48j afl- 5JL 84^ 

87, 108, 2i><, aai 

Stein Streieher, Nunnette, .t1>, 108, 218. 219. 
388. 4t)() 

Steinert. Morris. 188, Insert 420, HI* 429. 

Steinert & St»ns. M., 421 
Steinwav. Allw-rt. 3LL 312 
St«"inway. Charles. .301 304. 300. 313 
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Sleinway, Chnrlos il2 

Sh'inway. ('. F. Thwdons 301. 303-306. 

aiial 312. am 

Stfiiivvuy, Kmlerifk T., 312 

SU'inway. llonry. ■•<»» 

!Steiu\vuv. Ili-nry KiigpUiardt, 214. 301. 30J. 

3(Ih' 313, 3S>.S 
Stfinway, Hoiiry, Jr., 301^ 304. 307. Hi 
St«>in\vuy, Tlu'odorr ( "asHcliTOr, iLi 
Stfinway, TlK»i>»i<>ii' V., 
.Stfinway. Williuni, 174^ SMIL 300-313 
StfinwaV & Sons. M. 02. (LL 71 73. 8.'). 80. 

102'lO.'>. 174. 18», liiMTt lOOj 199, 301- 

.•n3 

Sti-inwog. llonrv Kngrlliardt, liLL 22L 232, 

2911. 300 
.Slerlinp. ( liarles A.. 370, 211 
Storlinj; ('<»., 'ih<% MTO 
Stowart. .Jumoft, 27(i 
.Stewart & Cliickcriiip, 210 
Slinr. Cliarlfs M.. 2!iL illlJ 
Slii ir. Fmlerick P., 290^ 221 
Still HrotlH'i-s, iii 
Stik-kcT. iiii 

Stodart, HolMTt. .28, 59, UlL 211 
St«»ry. Kdwaid IK. 37r». 377 
Ston . lluiii|ituii 1... 375. 370, 378 
Smry & ( anil). 37>> 
Story & ( lark. 370. 2Ui 
Story & Clark <»r),'in to., .170, 313 
Story & I'o\v<Ts, 37."> 
StranU- Pin no C o., :>ti- 
Slreioher, Kniil, I '■> 

Strrii-h«-r. .loliann Ha|)tif»t. 87, 108. 218, 
219 

Slrcicher, Johann Andrt-as. 04, ilH 
StreiciuT & Sohn, .1. H.. 219 
Slnichor tt Solin. NatnaltL-, 21S 
St rich & Zcidl.T. 3iiii 
Stroliuicnp-r & Son, 248 
Stullz & Han«>r. 
Stiiyvcrtant Piano Co., 332 
Syvorson, Olo, 381 

'r<H lin*d I Piano Co., 332 
Tliil>ouvill«' Laniy. 40."> 
'I lioinas, '1 licotlorc. 1 7 •'>. 3Qfl 
'Ihonis. W illiam M.. HO 
Thiirmor. Ferdinand, 232 
Trannnti. .M.-^-iindro. 188, Insert liiQ 
Trayser, .'US, 3iii 
'rreniaiiif. ( iiarlc-* M.. 277 
Trenniine. llarrv U.. 328-333 
Tn-niaine. William 1$.. 327. Ii2iL 333 
T»<-huili. Hnnkhanlt, 173, 214. il3 
Tyndall, .John. 3<l.'). i2i 

I'niversal .Mnnie Co., 332 

\'ullry (It-m Piano Co., 340 
\ anderstneken, Fnink. 274 
Van Ilyfte. li., 2iia 



Van Yorx. UiQ 

Vaiican>Mm. 133 

Vits, Kinile. 2()3 

Vocalian Organ Company, 332 

Vojri«l & Sohn, L (J.. 23l" 

Vose, .JanioH Whiting, 293-29;'> 

Vow, Willard A., 

VoK*> 4 Sons, 294 

\ ose &. .Sons Piano Co.. 294 

\ otev. Kdwin S., 149^ loO, 152, 330, 331^ 

371. 372 
Voti'v Org in Company, 332 

Waclitl A HK-yor, lifl 

Wagener, Charles IL^ 370 

Wagner, Kieliard, 224, 305, 31ii 

Washburn & Moen, 124, I2i 

Watson. Henrv ('.. 415, 410, 420 

WeU'r. Albert', 05, 175, UiL 182. 280, 290 

2ai} 

WelxT Piano Co.. 190, Ins<'rt 190, 299, 320 

.331. 332 
Webster & Horsfall, 123, 121 
Weiekert, Angu>t M<iritz, 237. 239. 21Q 
Weiekert. ( arl Morit/., 12L 211 
Weiekert. Fritz, 211 
Weiekert, L D.. 239, ill 
Weiekert, Max, 211 
Weiekert. OtU). 211 
Weidig, C., -2311 
Weil. Milton. HI 
Weliker von (Jonter->liaUM'ii, 4'>:t 
Welin. Peter. 155. 157 
Wellington Piano Case Co., 3il 
Wtdls, Charles Avery. 417 
Wenz»d. liiO 

Werlein, Philip. Insert Hfl 

Wes-ell. Arthur. 3iil 

Wi'ssell, Fernan<lo. 31iJ 

Wesson. Niekel & (in»ss. 90. 90. 379 

Wes.sell. Otto. 379 381 

\\'estern Cottage Orgin Co., 3 4 3 

WlKt loek Piano Co.. 332 

Wheeloek, William K.. 3^ 320, 331, Uii 

Whieloek & Co.. William K.. 32j 

White and Parker, 143 14><. l.'>2 

White, F.dward LL 308, 3iili 

White. Frank C.. 308, 310 

White, Henry Kirk. 31-7^ .308, 311} 

White. Howard, 308 370 

W hite, .hunes ILa •{0'< ::70 

White. W illiani P.. 12j 

Whiteheid Prothers, 121 

Wliitnev. Calvin. 374. 375 

Whitney. ( . .1., 311 

Whitney Organ ( »».. 311 

Whitney. W. C.. 3L2 

Wile<ix." IL C.. 3ii8 

Wile .x & W hite Organ Co., 138, 144^ 147 

150. 334. 308 
Wilhehni. 211 
W iike, Itli 
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Win;,'. Frank I... 336 
>Viiifl, l.uinaii It., XU5 
Wing, R. Delano, 330 
Wing k Sou, aM 
Winter k Co., 336. 

Wit ton, Witton & <'o.» 248 
Wultr. AugUflte, 2a7 
Wolflngpr, P. 343 
WollingiT Or^xnx (■>»., 343 
Wondfonl. I. |{., 2H2 
WornuMi. U(»lHTt. ."14, 93 
Wulsiii, C'lArenw, :i4U 
Wulftin. Lueien, 34jh3M» 
Wurlitaer Co., Rudolph, 3AS 



\\ urlil/.«T, Farney. .li.'i 
Wurlitwr. IlowArd. :t.*i4 
Wurlitaer Mfg. Ci>.» &udol]»li» 3» 
Wuriitaer, Rudolpb« 3S4 
Wurlitaer, Rudolph If., 9«S 

Vuiu»Ua, Tnrakubu, 205, 2G6 
Young, F. L., 168, 161 

Z.uliiut, (iat»ii|i|>t*, 77 

ZeitUr & Wink«'lnn>nn. ■J:i2 

Zivgkir, Dorett* 8t«BW«>-, 

Ziegler, llraiy, 312 

;Cuinps» JotuuuM, 4848, 87, 188, ITS 
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